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FOREWORD 



Six years ego a group of men from business, industry, and governmental agencies 
gathered at the University of Oregon to share ideas about both the needs for pre- 
retirement counseling and some of the programs that were being organised to meet 
these needs. Two years ago we did some follow up to see what had happened and we 
discovered more controversy than enlightened progress. Although we found many new 
preretirement counseling programs, we also found others which had been discontinued 
and a lot of questioning among directors of the remaining programs concerning the 
real value. 

Consequently, we were able to generate a great deal of enthusiasm and 
cooperation in our endeavor to objectively explore the effecte of preretirement 
counseling on the adjustment of retirees, as well as its effect on the older employee. 
We are Indebted to many persons for their cooperation and contribution of countless 
hours and many good ideas. This study could not have been completed without this 
help. 

We are, of course, primarily in debted to the Administration on Aging for their 
financial support of this study. But, we are also especially appreciative of the 
help and encouragement given to us by Mr. Charles Welkel, Regional Director of the 
Administration on Aging, San Francisco, and by Dr. Marvin Tavas end hie staff in the 
Title IV Office in Washington, D.C. 

We want to thank the paraonnel in the several hundred companiae who contributed 
in one way or another to the success of this project, by filling out questlonnalree, 
participating in interviews, and generally sharing with us their euggeetlone and 
encouragement. But moat of all, we want to express our appreciation to the peraonnel 
and counseling program directors in the eight companies which we etudled in this 
research project. Not only did they each spend considerable time helping us under* 
stand their program, working on tha design of tha research and the questionnaire, 
and selecting the sample! but of even more importance was their willingness to assume 
the responsibilities snd risks of coopersting in the study. For most of the companies 
their psrtlclpitlon Involved the necessity to chsnge company policy concerning the 
releasing of names of employees and/or retlrses. Therefore, without the full 
commitment of these eight directors, we would never have been able to complete this 
study and consequently, we owe each of you a great deal. 

We are also appreciative to the splendid cooperation we received from the staff 
of Bardaley snd Haalacher in the interviewing of the employees snd retirees in our 
sample. 

Finally, to our secretary, Millie Hssss, for the expert way you have handled the 
details of the project during the past two years end the many times you have worked 
beyond the call of duty to help us meet deadlines, we thank you. 

To the readers of this study, we hope that these results will give you the 
confidence you need to continue, expand and/or begin to be more successful in / 

assisting your older employees to be more effective contributors to the organisation 
as well as help them plan for a more adequate and enjoyable life after retirement./ 

M.R.O. 

H.C.P. 
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CHAl’TER I 



INTRODUCTION 



A. The Problem 



In our society the institution of retirement is creating a new life-cycle 
role for an ever increasing number of people whose labor is not considered 
essential for the supply of goods and services. For this reason, retirement 
represents a transition from a productive to a non-productive economic role in 
society. For the individual this transition often poses significant social and 
psychological problems resulting from the termination of a life-fulfilling work 
role. 



Although the number and proportion of the retired population is increasing, 
little empirical research has been focused upon the possible social and 
psychological disorganisation resulting from tht termination of a life- 
fulfilling work role and the transition to retirement. There are, however, a 
number of indications that people do not always adjust well in retirement* 

The suicide rate is much higher for white males over sixty-five years of age 
(Blrren, 1964). Many retirees, who have not adequately prepared financially 
for their retirement, end up experiencing financial deprivations because of 
reduced Income. There le also a conn only observed, but apparently unverified, 
phenomenon that many people have atrokea, heart attacks, and psychological 
breakdowns immediately following retirement. The Interesting thing seems to 
be that thla haa very little to do with age, but appaara to be related to the 
fact that they are no longer working. 

Host of theae indicators of poor retirement adjustment have not been 
documented by research. However, they do eeem, in total, to indicate that 
people who do not prepare both paychologically and economically for the 
impact of not working, of not having the close association of being on the 
Job, of no more reapooalbillty, loas of routine, etc., may have eerioue 
adjustment problems. Further, it may be argued that employees will make a 
letter adjuatment to retirement if they plan for retirement--peychologically, 
financially, and in health areaa. 

Some conpanlea, after conaiderlng the indicators described, have felt 
that it is the company's responsibility to prepare the employee for retire- 
ment, through a aeries of intensive counseling eeseions. The logic for 
this kind of thinking goes something like thlst The person has spent hie 
entire working life, or at least the lest ten to twenty years befota retire- 
ment, with the company. Thus, the company feels that they must not only 
provide for the financial adequacy after retirement, but also they have a 
responsibility to "re-program" the man so that he will be able to adjust 
psychologically in retirement. 

On the other hand, some companies have viewed preparation for retire- 
ment as an Individual responalbllity. This il in keeping with the American 
tradition of saving for later security and the individualism which 
characterises American industry. Thus, any company "counseling" program 
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Is seen as an interference in the employee's private life. Still, other companies 
feel that the problems of retirement and aging are for the community, state, 
and federal governments to solve. 

Faced with this dilemna, an important need for our business community is 
for information which will aid management in better predicting the conse- 
quences of various policy alternatives. The purpose of our study was to 
investigate the effectiveness of preretirement counseling programs and thus, 
hopefully, contribute to the development of more enlightened personnel manage- 
ment policies for the older and retiring employee. 

Objectives of the Study 

The general objective of the study was to determine what, if any, relation- 
ships exist between success In adjuctment to retirement, preretirement 
counseling and the psychological, economic and sociological characteristics of 
the individual employee. A secondary objective was to examine resistance to 
retirement and its relationship to counseling. 

In order to accomplish these general objectives, three main hypotheses were 
established as follows: 

1. Using appropriate measures, the degree of employees' resistance 
to retirement and retirees' adjustment to retirement, can be 
determined. 

2. The inter* related variables contributing to resistance or adjust- 
ment to retirement can be Identified, measured and evaluated. 

3. The differences In the degree of resistance or adjustment to 
retirement can be explained in terms of the Inter-related variables. 

The principle independent variable was exposure to preretirement counseling. 
Specifically, the study had as its principle purpose to determine whether 
exposure to intensive-comprehensive preretirement counseling, carried out by 
the company, had any significant effect in reducing retirement resistance 
among employees, or aiding In the retirement adjustment of retirees. As a by- 
product, we also hoped to Identify other variablaa contributing to 
resistance to retirement or adjustment to retirement and to measure their 
effect and Inter-relationships. 

History of Freretirement Preparation Program s 

While the views of personnel managers differ widely as to ths nted for 
preretirement education and the propriety of the company providing it, many 
companies report th>t they have some form of preretirement education. 

Although the origin of the first program of this type is presently obscure, 
companies which have embarked upon preretirement preparation programs hava ^ 
followed either the individual counseling approach or the group approach. In 
comrenting upon these approaches, Hunter (1968), observes that while little 
te known about the orlglne of the individual approach, group type preretire- / 

ment planning programs can be traced to the pioneering work of two V 
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American universities; the University of Chicago and the University of Michigan. 
Both of these institutions have developed educational programs for use by 
Industry In helping them prepare their older employees for adjustment to 
maturity, retirement, and old age. 




The growth of preretirement counseling programs is Indicated hy the National 
Industrial Conference Board (1964). In tracing this growth, the Conference 
v. Board cited research which reported that "a survey of seventy of the largest 
companies in the U.S. in 1951 indicates that thirty-seven percent (37%) had some 
type of counseling; in 1952, fifty-four percent (54%) of 657 companies had it; 

. and in a 1955 Conference Board Survey, sixty-five percent (65%) of 327 companies 
had preretirement counseling." A 1964 survey by the National Industrial 
Conference Board reported that of the 974 companies surveyed, sixty-five percent 
(65%) hid some type of preretirement counseling. 

The foregoing reports would seem to Indicate that following a rapid growth 
in the adoption of preretirement counseling programs in the early 1950*8, the 
installation of new plans has leveled off and remained at about sixty-five 
percent (65%) of the companies surveyed. This assumption, however, la rather 
tenuous because of the difficulty in evaluating the data reported by companies 
as to what actually constitutes a preretirement counseling program. 

The National Industrial Conference Board Report notes that "the amount of 
companies with preretirement counseling Included every company which answered 
’yes' to the following question: Regardless of its degree of formality or 
informality, does your company have any kind of preretirement counseling for 
older employees?" No attempt was made to define what was meant by "counseling." 

K. Surveys of Preretirement Counseling Programs 

- Only a limited number of surveys have been aimed at determining the 
extensiveness or comprehensiveness of the counseling programs offered by 
.j, companies. \ We rmel and Bdideman conducted a nationwide study in 1961. Its 
purpose was to determine what companies were doing to prepare their older 
workers for retirement. In their work, they attempted to differentiate 
between programs designed primarily for explaining the company's retirement 
benefits and those programs whose principle aim is to help employees prepare 
for retirement. v-:' 

By analysing the responses, Wermel and Beldeman discovered that company 
programs cculd be grouped into two categories: The limited programs and 

the comprehensive preparation- type programs. A "limited" program was de- 
fined as being concerned primarily with the financial aspects of retire- 
ment, with emphasis upon giving the employee information about his retire- 
ment benefits, options, pension, and encouraging him to make financial 
plans. Individual counseling might have been provided if requested by the 
employee, printed matter might have been distributed providing information 
on retirement planning, etc., but this was very much incidental and not an 
explicit goal of the counseling program. .*>.■> ^ \ r '-i 

The "comprehensive" program, on the other hand, was defined by Wermel 
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and Beideman as going beyond financial planning and dealing with planning for 
retirement adjustment such as physical and mental health, use of leisure time, 
etc. 



Using this method of classification, Werrnel and Beideman determined that 
161 or forty percent (40%) of the 4J.5 responding firms qualified as having a "limite 
counseling program, and that 136 (33%) were in the “comprehensive" category. 

The results of this study Indicated that preretirement counseling programs in 
Eastern companies were far more prevalent than in Western companies. Forty- 
five percent (45%) of responding companies in the East Indicated they had 
developed and implemented some kind of preretirement counseling program, thirty- 
tWo percent (32%) in the Midwest, while only fifteen percent (15%) of responding 
companies in the West and only eight percent (8%) in the South had either 
limited or comprehensive programs. Another interesting fact developed by the 
Werrnel and Beideman Study was that of those companies that had programs, fifty- 
two percent (52%) had had the program for five years or less. 

In the current research, an attempt was made to determine the extent and 
comprehensiveness of preretirement counseling programs in Western companies. 

As described in Chapter II, Western companies were contacted to determine if 
they had a program covering more than an explanation of pension benefits. For 
the twenty-seven (27) companies which we were able to find that had some type 
of counseling program, a detailed analysis of the content of their program 
was made by comparing the program's coverage with the following evaluation 
criteria: 

1. The employee *8 age when counseling commenced. 

2. The diversity of subject matter covered. 

3. Whether counseling was administered Individually, or in groups, 
or a combination of the two. 

Evaluation of the programs against the above criteria revealed that only 
twelve responding companies, or twenty percent (20%) of those having programs, 
had instituted programs which satisfied the criteria of an "intensive- 
comprehensive" counseling program. The characteristics of the twelve programs 
are described as follows: 



1. The programs had been established for at least five years. 

2. The company had adopted a mandatory retirement policy. 

3. Counseling was conducted on company time. 

4. Employees were exposed to more than six hours of counseling. 

5. Counseling commenced at age sixty or earlier, 

6. Personnel counseling records were maintained by the company. 

- 7. ' Counseling program coverage included all or a majority of 
the following subjects: 




a. Pension and Social Security Benefits. 

b. Personal financial planning. 

c. Health after retirement. 

d. Housing and living accommodations. 

e. Leisure time activities. 

f. Retired work activities. 



g. Legal aspects. 



An analysis of previous research indicates that a comparison of survey 
results is ex remely difficult, if not impossible, because of differing defini- 
tions and cc .epts as to what constitutes preretirement counseling. As 
previously noted, many firms who Simply explain the pension plan feel they 
have "counseled" the retiring employee. This feeling is also shared by many 
employees and in the process of collecting our present research data, we 
found that many retirees who had been exposed only to pension information felt 
they had been "counseled." However, when strict criteria were applied to the 
type and content of counseling programs, only a small percent qualified as 
having both an intensive and comprehensive program. Whereas Wermel and 
Biedeman found that forty percent (40%) of the companies had comprehensive 
programs, our extensive search for companies in the West yielded only twelve 
(12). This difference is attributable to the fact that the Wermel and Biedeman 
Study included Eastern companies where counseling has bet _i established for a 
longer period than in Western companies, and because of the more definitive 
criteria which was applied in the present study. 

F. Theoretical Aspects of Retirement Decisions 



An investigation of the transition from work to retirement inevitably 
Involves several inter-related theories concerning psychological and 
sociological aging. 

Two theories of psychological aging which bear on retirement and aging 
are identified as the "disengagement theory" and the "activity theory." 

The first theory, advanced by Cumming and Henry (1961), is one of 
"disengagement" or a mutual withdrawal and decreased interaction between the 
individual and others in the social system he belongs to. This behavior 
change is reflected in changes in the numbers and amounts of interactions. 

Also, there are qualitative changes in values and patterns of inter- 
action and changes in the personality of the individual that both cause and 
result in decreased Involvement with others and Increased preoccupation with 
himself . 



The second theory is an implicit theory of aging which is gained from 
the "problem oriented" publications about aging. This literature suggests * 
that every man ages alone, in the sense of being cut off, by the fact of 
age, from others. The assumption is that one grows old alone, and there is 
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little indication of people aging in ranks, echelons, or generations, but rather 
some feeling that growing old is a solitary experience, unique to each individual. 
In short, there appears to be a latent assumption that successful aging and 
adjustment consists of being as much like a middle-aged person as possible. 

A research study by Havlghurst, Neugarten and Tobin (1964) attempted to test 
the two general theories regarding the optimum pattern of aging, in this study, 
data from the Kansas City Study of Adult Life (Cumming, 1960) were used to 
empirically test disengagement and to compare this measure with data concerning 
happiness, life satisfaction, and personality. Their principle findings are 
summarized as follows: 

t 

1. There is a tendency for both social and psychological engagement 
to decrease with advancing age. 

2. No significant correlations were found between life satisfaction 
and activity and the data supported both theories. 

3. There was a strong correlation between personality and life 
satisfaction. Integrated persons had high satisfaction and 
activity. Non-lntegrated personalities were low on satisfaction 
and activity. 

The researchers concluded that of the three dimensions on which data were 
tested— activity, satisfaction, and personality-personality is the pivotal 
dimension in describing patterns of aging and in predicting relationships 
between level of activity and life satisfaction. 

With reference to the research cited, two common weaknesses prevail. These 
are the inherent difficulties of defining and measuring adjustment and the 
tendency to consider all older people as one homogeneous group. With regard 
to the latter criticism, Kutner (1956) notes that "the aged" are not a homogeneous 
population. Kutner contends that although a trend toward homogeniety does occur, 
it tends to be exaggerated by the public at large. He observes that "differences 
in levels of functioning are overlooked; differences in background and experience 
are Ignored; class and cultural values are not considered; and a host of 
individual problems and needs are submerged under the all-inclusive categorization 
of the individual as "aged." 

Kutner suggests that "older people must be differentiated both as individuals 
and members of particular groups from which they derive certain attitudes, values, 
beliefs, customs and modes of behavior," and that we must react against the rigid 
and false categorization of all old people, such as those sixty-five and over, as 
being members of a single homogeneous age group. 

In line with Kutner's thinking, the current research study is focused upon one 
sub-strata of the older population. Namely, the older worker aged sixty to 
sixty-five who is approaching retirement and the company retiree, aged sixty-five 
to seventy. 

Retirement symbolizes for these individuals a change in the life cycle which 
is marked by biological and sociological aging and attendant problems of economics 
housing, sork opportunities, and so on. The conception that one has about these 
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phenomena will vary depending upon the person, his discipline, Interests, and 
history, as well as the situation he finds himself In at the time he expresses 
his opinion. 

In general, a person takes note of his reference group's expectations by 
noting their conceptions of age ns reflected in their practices. The normative 
aspects of aging are clearly reflected in retirement practices of industry, In 
conceptions about the desirability of retirement, in the Social Security lawd, 
in pension plans, etc. The expectations of society about retirement are for 
people to conform to certain behavioral patterns. For instance, one is supposed 
to rest, mow the lawn, paint the house, garden regularly, visit more often, and 
travel occasionally. In the eyes of society, a person who is "adjusted" is the 
person who responds to society's expectations with behavior regarded as 
appropriate. 

6. The Concept of Retirement Adjustment : 

The concept of "adjustment" to retirement end aging refers to the process 
of successfully adapting to changes in the environment. Treanton (1963) notes 
that the definition of "adjustment" is rather confusing and sometimes obscure. 
Cottrell (1942) notes that "adjustment is usually indicated negatively as the 
degree of maladjustment. We may assume that the amount of tension, anxiety and 
frustration generated by the attempt to discover and play a given role is an 
index of the 'individual's adjustment 1 to such a role." 



Because of the necessity to rely on nou-quantltatlve methods to detect the 
symptoms of maladjustment, researchers have identified adjustment with satis- 
faction or happiness. Havlghurst and Albrecht((1953)> observe, "the terms 
happiness and good adjustment will be used interchangeably..., even though 
they do not have exactly the same meanings. Justification for this lies in 
the fact that the personal adjustment of older people depends largely upon 
their present happiness, much more than it does for younger people." On the 
other hand, Reichard (1962) believes that feelings of inner satisfaction are 
a better index of adjustment than actual role performance. 



Treanton (1963) notes that "although these definitions do not coincide in 
detail, they agree on at least one point: The study of adjustment bears on 

the individual's state of mind, inner feelings, and subjective psychological 
reactions. The attitude inventory used by Havlghurst and Albrecht (1953) is 
designed to measure the individual's feelings of happiness, usefulness, and 
satisfaction with his activities, health and economic status." 

The essential notion Involved in personal adjustment is that of a series 
of successful changes in behavior in reaction to changes in the social 
situation. These changes may Involve the self, the environment, or both. 

In the self, personal adjustment means restructuring one's attitudes and 
behavior in response to a new situation so as to Integrate one's aspirations 
with society's expectations. 



Cavan (1949), suggests that the process of personal adjustment csn be 
divided into five stages, those of: (1) adjustment to the original situation, 

(2) stimulation or frustration arising from entrance into a net; situation, 

(3) unadjustment during the period of blocking of reactions, (4) maladjustment 
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to the new situation, and (5) readjustment, whichis mediated by a reorientation 
of attitudes and/or adaptation of activities. If adjustment is viewed as a pro- 
cess rather than a goal, then "good" adjustment is seen as positive integrated 
reactions to new situations that move along a continuum toward a goal or series 
of goals. 

, Erickson (1959) relates this movement to crises in the lifestages encountered 
by' the Individual, Each of the eight lifestages identified by Erickson present 
a series of psychological, psycho-sexu&l , and cognitive psycho-social crises. In 
Erickson's view, the way the individual responds to each of these crises sets the 
framework for movement to the next stage and determines his behavior and adjust- 
ment in the succeeding life stage. Erickson identified two stages which are of 
principle interest in the current study: mature adulthood and mature aged. For 

mature adulthood the polarity of behavior is identified by Erickson as generati- 
vity versus self absorption and for the mature aged, ego integrity versus disgust 
and dispair. 

As mentioned previously, one of the paramount objectives in the University of 
Oregon Study is to discern the relationship between preretirement counseling and 
resistance to, or adjustment in, retirement. Since preretirement counseling is 
a design controlled variable, the critical element for the: success of this study 
rests upon accuracy in measuring the dimensions of resistance and adjustment. It 
is not unreasonable to assume that two individuals in identical circumstances 
may relate to the dimension of adjustment or resistance to retirement differently, 
according to their background, personality, and values. It follows, then, that 
a test instrument must assess these two dimensions, not as they may relate to 
societal norms, but as they relate to the specific individual being tested. This 
is to say, that it is not appropriate to subjectively develop a seemingly logical 
criteria for measuring adjustment or resistance, but rather, a measure must be 
developed which is devoid of value judgments and designed to manifest a score in 
accord with the respondent's perception of the phenomenon. 

In consideration of the financial and time constraints of the University of 
Oregon Study, it did not appear feasible to construct and validate our own 
measures to meet the rigorous standards implicit in the foregoing comment; but 
fortunately, some gerontological researchers have developed and validated 
instruments for measuring resistance and adjustment which do meet our criteria 
and standards. Since the accuracy of the measure is of immense importance to the 
study, it was considered desirable to employ more than one test in order to yield 
an aggregate score on resistance or adjustment. A description of the measures 
selected, and their sources, are listed in the appendix. 

H. Attitudes Toward Work and/or Leisure 

The need for a fulfilling life role was researched by Friedmann and Havighurst 
(1954) who attempted to determine whether work has meanings in addition to 
earning a living and whether persons emphasizing these extra meanings would regard 
retirement less favorably. They found that work does have meaning in addition to 
earning a living for many older people, especially in higher occupational 
categories. In a sense, retirement is a negation of traditional values surrounding 
work in western society. They concluded that because of society's traditional 
orientation toward work, the lack of acceptance of leisure is a major problem of j 
western society. ■ - s" 
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Attitudes toward retirement differ according to the age of the worker. A survey 
of Inland Steel Company employees (Ash, 1963) reported that overall attitudes toward 
retirement differ at various ages. He found that the level of resistance Increased 
as the employee approached retirement. Three out of five respondents at sixty wanted 
to retire, but by age sixty-five only two out of five wanted to, and one out of 
three definitely did not want to retire. Furthermore, those who want to retire more 
frequently have made plans for their retirement than those who do not want to retire. 

The Ash Study also found that more people want to retire than used to. More 
people (both active and retired) see retirement as a "well-earned rest" or as a way 
to provide opportunities for younger workers, and fewer see it as a "bad thing" or 
only justified by ill health. More people now accept retirement at a fixed age 
than formerly. In earlier surveys in the same company, less than one person in ten 
favored compulsory retirement at age sixty-five or earlier; the survey reported 
twenty to thirty percent now advocate age sixty-five as the limit. 

The Ash Study also reported that satisfaction with retirement has changed over 
the last decade. About half of the active employees and recent retirees surveyed 
reported "no special problems," a significant Increase over the number reporting 
"no problems" in earlier surveys. Employees who had made plans for their retire- 
ment reported fewer problems, and more of them reported "no problems," than the 
employees who had not planned for their retirement. 

A study of the "Psychological, Social, and Economic Meanings of Work in cr,: 

Modern Society: Their Effects on the Worker Facing Retirement," (Davidson and 

Kunze, 1965) found that an overwhelming number of employees facing retirement 
have no conception of what retirement means, of what it will consist, or whether 
or not they will be prepared for it financially and psychologically. The motiva- 
tions for continuing work were identified as follows: 

Fear of loss of group medical and life Insurance coverage. 

Statu8--many place a high value on "working for money" and felt that 

it has some Inherent good. 

Financial circumstances not being sufficient for retirement. 

General resistance to, or fear of, change per se. 

Ego satisfaction derived from the job, usually found in the upper 

strata of the working force, e.g., engineers, managers, etc. 

The researchers stated that their experience vith workers facing retirement 
led to the conclusion that "the absence of precautionary advice to people of all 
ages concerning the need for preretirement planning could not be more complete if 
society had contrived a deliberate scheme to withhold the information." 

A review of research concerning theories with regard to optimum patterns of 
adjustment to retirement reveals two pertinent studies. Verden and Michael (1959). 
attempted to determine if the factors contributing to successful retirement can be\ 
identified from life history data of retired persons and Beckman, Williams and J 

Fisher (1958) hypothesized that thrf extent of differences among older people in j 
adjustment to life in later years can be measured. Their combined findings l / 
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indicate that the theories concerning the optimum pattern of aging are strongly 
influenced by individual differences in personality although there is a tendency 
for the early retired to pursue the "activity" theory and for the advanced aged 
to "disengage." The principle factors contributing to successful retirement 
were found to be income, health, stability, responsibility and other directedness. 

A review of research studies to determine how aged persons view "free time" 
and how they use "free time" disclosed that the extent of change in recreational 
activities of older persons can be measured (Zborowski, 1962). Hoar (1961) 
investigated the hypothesis that aged persons are unlikely to think of themselves 
as having much free time and busy themselves with obligatory tasks. Overall, the 
findings indicate that about half of the older people investigated consider that 
they have more than a half day of "free time." Their principle activities in 
free time involve the mass media, reading, gardening, and busying themselves 
around the house. With increasing age they found that activities tend to decrease 
and their interests narrow. The researchers concluded that the recognition, 
acceptance, and meaningful use of "free time" by older Americans is a major social 
problem. 

The above research findings have been confirmed more recently by Reilly (1968). 
The table below summarizes the findings of a sampling of the free time activities 
of 5,000 OiASDI beneficiaries. The prevalence of visiting, watching television, 
reading, and gardening confirms the previous studies. 

TABLE I 



Composite view of hours spent daily on various activities 
by older people sixty-five and older 



Activity 




Approximate hours 
per day 

(excluding Sunday) 


Total hours available 


in a day 


24.0 


Sleep 




9.0 


Obligated time 




6.7 


Meals (preparing, 


eating, and cleaning up) 


3.0 


Housekeeping 




1.6 


Personal care 




1.2 


Shopping 




0.7 


Care of others 




0.2 



High-participation leisure time 
Television, radio 
Visiting 
Napping 
Reading 

,, Low-participation leisure time 
.Gardening 
Handicrafts 



6.5 
2.8 

1.6 
1.4 
0.7 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 



Entertaining 0.3 
Club and church activities 0.2 
Writing 0.2 
Meditation, worship 0.1 
Walking, sports 0.1 
Rides, outings 0,1 



Note: This summarization, though suggestive, omits time spent in 

employment. Not only is the sample restricted to OASDI beneficiaries, 
but the overview also Jails to take into account time spent by those 
27% of the sample still in the labor force (Beyer, 1961, p. 9). 

Source: Niebanck and Pope, 1965, p. 67 (adapted); estimated from 

Beyer and Woods, 1963, study of over 5,000 0ASD1 beneficiaries in 
four selected--prlmarlly urban--areas of the U.S. , 1958. 

The data reported by Reilly Indicates that Idleness occupies a significant 
proportion of older people's time, especially among those of advanced age and in 
the lower Income groups. It is particularly striking to note that while the < 
activities engaged in might be described as providing relaxation and diversion, 
very few of them indicate that the older person is interested in creative self- 
development or in service to others. These two basic ingredients, so obvious by 
their absence in modern society, were the main factors sustaining the aged persons 
in primitive societies. Whether their absence is due to the lack of social norms 
or individual values, or both, are questions deserving much more research. 

I. Planning for Retirement 



While the research cited provides Important insights about the work and/or 
leisure attitudes of older people, the principle area of Interest in the current 
study is the relationship between preretirement planning and adjustment to retire- 
ment. 

One research study, the Cornell Study of Occupational Retirement (Streib, 
1958), attempted to relate differences in adjustment as indexed after retirement 
to differences in anticipation which were Indexed before retirement occurred. 

The three different anticipatory factors considered were: 

Preconception of retirement; preretirement attitudes toward retirement; 

and having plans for retirement. 

This lcngltudlonal study Identified the two most important factors in adjust- 
ment to retirement as: (1) an accurate preconception of retirement; and (2) a 

favorable preretirement attitude toward retirement. Planning for retirement, 
which is often the main objective of preretirement counseling programs, was shown 
to ba of relatively less direct importance. In fact, among those who held an 
Inaccurate preconception of the retired status, planning served to impede 
adjustment. 

While the two factors most important to anticipation are related to pre- 
retirement planning, the study noted that they are also highly related to othef 
factors such as the expected retirement income. The major situational 
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variables of good health and eocio-economic status were found to be fundamental In 
aiding good adjustment. 

The study concluded that the most Important predictor of whether a person will 
make a satisfactory adjustment to retirement Is his preretirement attitude toward 
retirement. 

J. Preretirement Education Programs 

The prevalence of preretirement counseling programs In Industry has been the 
subject of several surveys as previously discussed. Few studies, however, have 
attempted to establish the reasons such programs were established, their objectives 
or their value to the firm or to the Individuals. 

Vermel and Beldeman (1960) assessed Industry's views on retirement preparation. 
Of 415 responding companies, 161 had established either limited or comprehensive 
counseling programs. The main reasons given for not establishing a program were 
lack of employee interest and shortage of personnel to administer the program. Of 
the 105 firms who Indicated an Interest In the programs, the main reasons given 
for deferring a decision were the need for further s^udy on cost and organizational 
responsibility and the desire to wait until other companies had obtained enough 
experience with such programs that the results could be evaluated. 

In the Vermel and Beldeman Study, the 161 companies or 38.8% of the respondents*" 
gave various reasons for installing counseling programs. These reasons included 
the following: 

It carries out the basic purpose of a pension program and helps the retiree 
plan and live a successful retirement. 

It increases public relations and helps attract and retain better 
employees. 

It increases the efficiency of the prospective retiree and provides an 
incentive for the employee to retire before he becomes physically unable 
to work. ■ 

It is an important contribution to good management--employee relations. 

Vermel and Beldeman concluded that the various motives offered by management in 
supporting preretirement counseling indicated an awareness of a growing responsibili 
toward the welfare of employees as a result of social and economic circumstances. 
According to Vermel and Beldeman, the following management comment was typical of th 
responses received: "Just as we accept the necessity of providing group life 

insurance, hospital-surgical-medical benefits, and retirement income, because we hav 
advanced in our attitudes of what obligations a corporation has toward its employees 
(and because it is good business) , we mutt now face up to the establishment of a pre 
retirement counseling program." 

While varying motives underlie the establishment of preretirement counselio^prc 
grams, the programs coverage and counseling techniques have also been varied,, to meet 
specific needs within resources allocated. ( 

ii-s-nv.? . . . . . . . 
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The National Industrial Conference Board (1964), as a result of a survey of 974 
companies, labeled programs as either "Benefit Plan" counseling or "general 
Counseling." "Benefit Plan" counseling was described as limited to three topics 
only: The amount of company pension; other benefits and services provided by the 

company after retirement; and Social Security Benefits and procedures. 

Overall, the NICB Study found that thirty percent (30%) of the 974 companies 
offered "General Counseling'.' and of these, only about ten percent scheduled group 
sessions. The majority of programs using the individual approach provide for 
interviews with the employee. These interviews usually are arranged at strategic 
times prior to retirement. Some companies schedule the first interview five years 
before retirement while others delay the interview until it is necessary for the 
employee to execute the necessary legal documents incidental to retirement. 

'.'Preretirement counseling," as the term is now being used, is often an 
inaccurate description of how the counseling process is presently conceived and 
conducted. To be most effective, the relationship between the counselor and 
older employees should be characterized by an atmosphere of trust, understanding, 
genuineness, warmth, and empathy. Employees should not be merely recipients of 
a lecture or a handout of reading material. 

Wermel and Beldeman (1961), after examining the type and content of counseling 
programs reported in their survey, developed a model retirement preparation 
program. This program was described as having three main objectives: 

1. To stimulate and encourage employees to plan for retirement; 

2. To time the program so that employees could develop and test their 
plans before retirement. 

3. To provide the necessary aids for employees to use in carrying out 
their planning. 

The model program was described as being applicable to larger firms employing 
approximately 10,000 employees and having a normal retirement provision at age 
sixty-five (65) and a mandatory retirement requirement at ege sixty-eight (68). 

The salient features of the model plan included the following: 

1. An initial "reminder" to employees at age fifty (50) and an 
invitation to take part in the program. 

2. During the next eight years, participants are provided with 
planning materials, books, literature, etc., recognition is 
afforded older workers in the form of long-service clubs, 
extended vacations and more frequent medical examinations. 

3. At age fifty-eight (58) employees and their spouces are invited to 
attend a series of ten group discussions. These weekly discussion 
sessions to cover the subjects of financial planning and budgeting, 
physical and mental health, leisure-time activities, matters of 
housing, including change in location, and community resources 
available. 
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4. -i In the years following the group discussions the indirect method of 
i!v ; counseling is resumed and consists of providing materials and the :• 

opportunities for recognition and socialization. A year prior to - ' 

- normal retirement a personal interview is scheduled with the person*'".' 
nel department to discuss pension benefits, retirement data, etc. 

5. For employees who elect not to retire at the normal age of sixty- ■ 
five (65) and desire to continue to the mandatory age of sixty-eight 

-•« (68), the model program provides for a one-month leave of absence 
at age sixty-six (66) and a three month leave of absence at age 
sixty-seven (67). During the three-year period the older workers 
’ train their replacdments and undertake special tasks which utilize 
'•' the experience, yet do not require long-term continuity. 



6. After retirement, the model program provides for "keeping in touch" 

. % i with the retirees and including them in special company functions ■>• 

and programs. 

K. Evaluation of Preretirement Education Programs 

Few studies have had as their objective an evaluation of the effect of pre- 
V . • retirement counseling programs. The research cited has, in general, been In the 
nature of surveys concerning the availlblllty of programs, the types and subjects 
covered. Other research cited has established a relationship between making plans 
and satisfaction in retirement. Likewise, few companies which have initiated 
preretirement counseling have attempted to conduct an evaluation of their program 1 6 
success. Wermel and Beldeman (1961) note that when company evaluation was attempted 
the evaluations were based, for the most part, on three main factors: (1) 

Employee participation in preretirement activities; (2) employee reactions to the 
various services offered; and (3) observed change in the attitudes that employees 
held toward retirement. 



Hunter (1962) notes that little, if any, effort has been made by companies to 
^control the quality of programs or to evaluate results. Franke (1962) suggests 
that this is probably due to the fact that most companies do not view a preparation 
for retirement program as a major requirement in the management of the company. 



In reviewing objective-type research which has been done to determine the effect 
of participation in programs, Hunter (1962) cited' three studies (Mack, 1954; Hunter, 
1957; and Burgess, 1960). 



In the Mack Study, 281 subjects who participated in sixteen (16) different 
programs in the Chicago Area filled out a "Retirement Planning Inventory" at the 
beginning and end of the program. On the basis of statistical tests, Mack con- 
cluded that the program reduced fear and increased positive attitudes toward 
retirement, Increased constructive planning for retirement, and effected desirable 
behavior change in retirement preparation. 



In Hunter's Study of 73 hourly workers age 60-65 in Niagara Falls, New Yo£ 
before and after program data were obtained in order to study change in retl 
attitudes, retirement planning information, plans for retirement and plans' put i 
action. It was concluded that significant changes took place in each area 
investigated except that of retirement attitudes. 
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Burgess's Study reported results of a two-year research project which compared 
changes In attitudes toward retirement among two hundred subjects who participated 
In a preretirement discussion program as opposed to changes In attitudes of a 
matched group of subjects who had not been exposed to a program. The highest gains 
were found In retirement planning, financial planning, retirement anticipation, 
and retirement living. Only moderate gains were found In such categories as 
retirement attitudes, social adjustment, and mental outlook. 

In more recent research, the University of Michigan (Hunter, 1968), conducted 
a longl tudlonal study of preretirement education. This study, which Is believed to 
be the most complete and object; ve evaluation conducted to date, was concerned with 
assessing the effects of an educational program on both the temporal and qualitative 
aspects of adjustment following separation from work. The study population included 
an experimental group of workers and wives who had been exposed to ten discussion 
meetings and a control group of workers and wives who were not exposed to preretire- 
ment sessions. 

The three major null hypotheses investigated were: (1) That workers who 

participated In the program would not score higher on adjustment measures than 
workers who had not been exposed; (2) That there would be no difference In mean 
change scores over a two-year period; and, (3) That there would be no difference 
In mean scores or mean change scores because of race, education. Income, and 
marital status. 

The major findings of the study reported that "from the analysis of mean 
scores, experimental subjects had higher mean scores on half of the Indices, but 
that none of these differences were statistically significant. However, the 
test of differences between mean change scores made It possible to reject the 
null hypothesis and to credit the preretirement education programs with having 
had the Important effects of: 

1. Reducing dissatisfaction with retirement. 

2. Reducing worry over health, and; 

3. Encouraging participants to engage In all kinds of activity 
Including social activity with friends and members of the family. 

Host of the statistically significant gains by experimental subjects occurred 
during the first year of retirement, and they tended to persist Into the second 
year, but at a somewhat diminished level of significance. 

The analysis of the effects of the program on the adjustment In retirement of 
sub-groups based on race, education, Income and so forth, suggested the possibility 
that the program was more effective with white subjects, with subjects who completed 
eight or nine grades in school, and with subjects who were born In an English- 
speaking country." 

In another recent project (The Drake University Preretirement Planning Center), 
an attempt Is now underway to provide preretirement education to prospective 
retirees and to assess the program's effectiveness. In the first annual report of 
operation (Drake University, 1968), the center reported that over five hundred 
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. participants had attended a seven-week series o£ programs covering the topics of 
, company fringe benefits, employment after retirement estate planning, Investments," 
leisure-time activities, psychological aspects of retirement, and Social Security-- 
Medicafe. 

The program's effectiveness was assessed through a continued monitoring of 
changes in adjustment and of attitudes; through evaluation of program satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions; and through actual behavior changes. A psychological scale 
designed specifically for the project demonstrated both statistically significant 
and positive changes In adjustment and attitudes toward retirement. 

In summary, It appears that adequate retirement adjustment is a concern of a 
large segment of business management, but for some reason the growth of preretire- 
ment counseling programs has not Increased significantly, with considerably less 
than half of the American companies making any attempt to prepare their employees, 
and probably lees than ten percent of these companies have what could be called 
Intensive preretirement counseling programs. One of the reasons cited for this 
reluctance to conduct programs Is the lack of evidence that counseling really does 
Improve adjustment and/or decrease resistance to retirement. Limited studies do 
show that positive attitudes and planning do appear to be related to retirement 
adjustment, that these factors can be effected through a counseling program, and thi 
valid InatruMnts are available for measuring adjustment and resistance. The 
present study was designed, therefore, to determine whether or not retirees with 
counseling were better adjusted than those without counseling. 
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CHAPTER II 
DESIGN OF THE STUDY 



A. Overall Research Plan 



In order to carry out the general objectives of analyzing the Inter-relationships 
between success in adjustment to retirement (or resistance to retirement), pre- 
retirement counseling and the psychological, economic, and sociological character- 
istics of the individual, a research plan was devised which Incorporates the following 
design features: 

Company Selection : Selection of eight (8) companies; four of which provided 

preretirement counseling to employees and four which did not. 

Hie selection of companies to participate was made on the basis of 
an extensive study of counseling programs existing in Western companies. 

Insofar as possible, companies ultimately selected had Installed a 
counseling program similar to the "model program" described by Wermel and 
Beldeman (1961), and the program had been In existence long enough for 
retirees to havo had the benefit of the full counseling program before 
they retired. Since va sampled retireos who had been retired up to five 
years, this meant that the program had to have been In existence approxi- 
mately eight or more years. 

Initially, it was planned to Include large, medium, and small size 
companies in the sample. This plan, however, was Infeasible because 
of the non-existence of counseling programs which met the study's criteria 
In small companies. As a result, all companies selected were classified 
as medium (1,000 - 5,000 employees), or large (over 5,000 employees). 

Employee and/or Retiree Selection : The basic strategy of the study called 

for the collection of survey data using depth Interview techniques with 
older employees and retirees. Selection of the employees and retirees 
to bs surveyed was done by a random sampling technique using stratification 
by work skill level, present age, and retirement age (sixty-five or 
before). 



B. Procedure for Screening and Selection of Companies with Preretirement Counseling 
Programs 

In selecting Western firms having a preretirement counseling program, a 
survey was conducted of all firms having preretirement counseling programs. From 
this survey, we hoped to be able to select companies for more detailed analysis 
and to describe the typical West Coast counseling program for employees 
approaching retirement. In conducting this survey of company programs, a number 
of steps were taken to Identify companies that had established preretlrea*nt 
counseling sctlvltles. 

The first step In the Identification process was to locate as many companies 
as possible. We obtelned the names of companies that had been Identified In 
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previous research concerning preretirement counseling In the business and Industrial 
environment. Dr. Robert Gray of the California Institute of Technology was most 
helpful In providing the results of the sfudy of retirement preparation programs 
conducted by Wermel and Beldemsn In 1961. This 6tudy which surveyed 756 firms by 
questionnaire! inquired whether or not the company had a preretirement counseling 
program. From the responses. Dr. Gray Identified twenty-six (26) Western companies 
who had reported they had a preretirement counseling program at that time. We also 
contacted institutions who were known to have done previous research In the field 
of Industrial Relations, including the California Institute, the University of 
California, Los Angeles; the University of California, Berkeley; and the University 
of Chicago, to obtain names of companies who Included preretirement as part of their 
employee relations services, lhe University of California, Los Angeles, provided 
information concerning preretirement counseling activities in companies participating 
in a current study being conducted by the' Los Angeles County Federation of Labor, 
AFL-CIO. The University of California, Berkeley, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
provided information based on 1954 and 1967-68 surveys of industrial relatione 
activities (including preretirement counseling) by companies in the San Francisco- 
Bay Area. The University of Chicago, Industrial Relations Center provided a list 
of thirteen companies that were either using or had expressed an interest in using 
the preretirement counseling programs developed by the University of Chicago. In 
the Pacific Northwest area, thirty companies that had attended the University of 
Oregon seminar and training session on preretirement counseling in 1965 were contacts 
as well as the Oregon Department of Employment. In addition, other associations 
and agencies which were contacted for information included the Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Association of Southern California; the Social Security 
Administration; and Organised Labor in Southern California. 

As a result of the above research and investigation, a list of approximately 150 
prospective companies was complied. In screening these companies, every effort was 
made to insure that counseling programs in large companies representing major Westerr 
industries such as oil, mining, and extractive industries and railroads had not been 
overlooked. In many cases telephone calls were made to the personnel directors or 
other company officials to determine the current status of preretirement counseling 
In the conpany. 

It is considered that the review of the data provided by the various institution! 
and agencies, and the inquiries initiated directly with industry, brought together 
the most comprehensive list of companies with preretirement counseling activities in 
Southern California, the San Francisco Bay Area, and the Pacific Northwest. The 
companies were considered to be representative of principle Western industries and 
it is estimated that the companies contacted employ well over a million persons in 
the West. 

As a result of the screening action described, a list of sixty-five (65) 
companies was formulated for more detailed interrogation. The companies who lnJlcat< 
some type of preretirement counseling program represented aircraft and aerospaca; 
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banking; Insurance; electronics; public utilities; dtugs, chemicals and iood 
distribution; heavy manufacturing industry, manufacturing and assembly; and trans- 
portation and communication. For this selected list of sixty-five (65) companies, 
a questionnaire was constructed which solicited additional information about the 
company and its preretirement counseling program, lacluded in the questionnaire 
were such key items as: (a) Whether the company had a preretirement counseling 

program and when it was Installed; (b) The topics covered in the program; and (c) 
The intensity of the program. 

An Introductory letter and questionnaire was then directed to the company 
president or to the key official in the conpany responsible for the program. The 
letter outlined the purpose and nature of the project and requested early comple- 
tion and return of the questionnaire. The ninety percent (90%) response to the 
questionnaire was considered very good. This was attributed to the fact that the 
project directors had, in most cases, already contacted company officials by 
telephone and alerted them to the questionnaire as part of the initial screening 
phase. 

An Analysis of Preretirement Counseling Programs in Western Firms 

An evaluation of the questionnaire responses was conducted in January, 1968. 

Of the companies responding, forty-six percent (46%) indicated by their answers 
to the items on the questionnaire that they conducted some type of preretirement 
counseling program as contrasted with giving information only on pension benefits. 
The questionnaire responses were sorted by Industry group and within each Industry 
by company alee and geographical location. An evaluation wan made of the extent 
and intensity of the preretirement counseling program and whether in Included 
group or i ndividual counseling or a combination of both. Company retirement 
policy and date of establishment of the preretirement counseling program were also 
noted. 

The prevalence of preretirement counseling programs among fifty-eight (58) 
respondents to the sixty-five (65) mailed questionnaires la Indicated in the 
table below. Industry group and company alee is Indicated. It was somewhat 
surprising to discover that, even among companies who had Indicated the existence 
of a preretirement program in the initial screening, upon close examination, 
the content and design of their program did not qualify under our criteria, 
even at a minimum level, to be called "counseling." 
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Prevalence of Preretirement Counseling Programs 
Among Fifty-Eight Respondents to Sixty-Five Hailed Questionnaires 



Oise of Company: 


Large (over 5000 emp) 


Medlum(1001-5000 emp) 


Small 


f * 

(0-1000) 




Program 


No Program 


Program 


No Program 


Program No Program 

. A ' T 4 


Industry Group 












* * ‘ ; ' 


Aircraft and 














aerospace 


2 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 


Banking 


1 


4 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Insurance 


1 


1 


1 


3 


0 


1 


Electronics 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


Public Utilities 


2 


2 


0 


4 


0 


1 


Drugs, Chemicals 














and Food 






0 


2 


0 


2 


Heavy Industry 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Manufacturing 














Industrial 


3 


1 


1 


2 


0 


0 


Transportation 














and Communication 1 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


* 


12 


16 


5 


16 


1 


8 



Note: Hie responding companies employed approximately 600,000 employees. Among 

companies reporting that they had some type of preretlresient counseling program, 
the retirees since January 1, 1963 numbered approximately 16,000. 

It vaa apparent from the evaulatlon that ssiali companies had not Installed preretire- 
ment counseling programs . The one bank that had Installed a program had only a few 
retirees who had gone through the program. Two of the smaller companies responding 
reported that they were considering Installing a preretirement counseling program. 

Several smaller companies doubted the need for preretlresMnt counseling and one bank 
reported negatively as follows: 

"Our benk does not have a formal preretlresMnt program of any type, although 
the matter hea been discussed from time to time over the peat several years. 

Our basic reason for not entering Into such a program has been largely the 
result of discussions with our retired people as well aa with those who are 
nearing retirement. Most have Indicated that they do not feel such a plan 
Is necessary and, Indeed, a few have even taken a rather hostile position . 
toward It." 

From responses received, some suggest that In the smaller companies, retirement Is to 
be considered an Individual matter to be encountered at some future time, and the less » 
said about It In advance the better. 



It was also apparent that the companies which had Installed preretirement counseling 
programs were predominately larger companies with over five thousand employees, however,*'"' 
It was Interesting to note that of the larga companies, approximately half of them Kad^/ 
tKt seen fit to establish t preretirement counseling program. Of the Vest Cosst Compander) 
that had programs, fifty percent (SOX) of them had commenced their programs since 1960i J 
and half had Installed the program within the last two years. 
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An evaluation of retirement policies in effect in the respondent companies 
endorsed varying policies applicable to retirement as indicated in the table below: 

Retirement Policies in Fifty-Eight Responding Companies 

Retirement Policy Percent of Companies 

Mandatory Retirement (age 67, 68, 70) 22% 

Mandatory Retirement (age 65) 50% 

Flexible Retirement (extension beyond 

age 65 permitted) 19% 

No Mandatory Retirement Policy 9% 

The most Important analysis of companies responding was to determine the extent 
of coverage, and the intensity of the preretirement counseling program, if such a 
program had been established. This analysis indicated that there was considerable 
variation between the responding companies on what they considered es constituting 
a preretirement counseling program. The questionnaires returned Indicated that 
forty-eight percent (48%) of the responding companies counseled retiring employees 
only on the rights and benefits under the company's pension plan. Other companies 
Included a review of the pension plan and attempted to answer questions, if raised 
by the retiring employee, whereas others concentrate on psychological adjustment 
. . by presenting employees with ideas about health, legal, housing, and retirement 
\ • • activities. 

1 The "intensity” of each responding company's counseling program was evaluated 
in terms of: (a) The employee's age when counseling commenced, l.e., the total 

time the employee would be exposed to the program over the yearn before retirement; 
(b) the diversity of subject natter covered in the program; (c) the time devoted to 
each subject area; and (d) whether the counseling was administered individually or 
in groups, or a combination of the two. Employment of full or part-time counselors 
and whether spouses were encouraged to participate was also considered. 

Evaluation of the programs against the above criteria revealed that only 
twelve responding companies had Instituted programs which satisfied the criteria 
of an "intensive-comprehensive" counseling program. The other companies had 
programs that could best be described as an "innovative way of communicating" 
to employees an explanation of the company's retirement benefit package. In fact, 
one gets the impression from some companies that they wouldn't bother to even 
communicate the benefit package, except that under the retirement benefit plan 
the employee must choose one of several payment options, and therefore the 
company is required to meet with the employee to get him to make a decision. 

Ihe characteristics of the twelve programs selected for further investigation 
are described as follows: 

Programs have been established for at least five years. 

Companies have mandatory retirement policies. 

Counseling is conducted on company time. 

Employees are exposed to more than six hours of counseling. 




5. Counseling commences at age sixty or earlier. 

6. Personnel counseling records are maintained by the company. 

7. Counseling programs coverage Included all or a majority of the following 

subjects. 

a. Pension and Social Security Benefits. 

b. Personal financial planning. 

c. Health after retirement. 

a. Housing and living accommodations. 

e. Leisure* time activities. 

f. Retired-work activities. 

g. Legal aspects. 

The twelve Western companies having an intensive-comprehensive preretirement 
counseling program represent a diverslve group of Western business and industries. 
For example, the companies represented banking, insurance, utilities, heavy industry, 
manufacturing industry, electronics, and assembly type manufacturing. This 
diversity leads us to the conclusion that preretirement counseling is not industry 
centered, but is more closely aligned with individual company personnel policies. 

To test this hypothesis we coopered selected personnel policies of the twelve 
Western companies having lnuislve counseling programs with Eastern companies 
having established programs and with twenty-three Western companies that counseled 
only on the benefits package, or had no counseling program of any kind. From the 
comparison we developed some findings of general interest as follows: 

When Proarama Were Established : Cospared to Eastern companies, the 

emergence of preretirement counseling programs in the West is relatively 
new. Over half of the Western programs have been established since 1965. 

Policies for Older Workers : There is a high positive correlation between 

the existence of humanistic personnel policies for older workers and the 
existence of a preretirement counseling program. Coapanlas having pro- 
grams also had one or more of the following policies for older workers 
whereas the companies without programs did not report such policies for 
older workers . 



a. Job redesign for older employees. 

b. Special hiring policy for older workers. 

c. Extended sick leave. 

d. Medical examinations for older employees. 
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e.‘ An option to work less than eight hours per day and/or 
forty hours per week. 

Company Retirement Policy : Companies with mandatory retirement policies 

are more likely to have preretirement programs than companies without 
such a policy. Ten of the twelve companies with programs reported they 
had a mandatory retirement policy at age sixty-five (63) and two at 
age sixty-eight (68). Two reported a flexible retirement policy. 

Among companies without programs, the mandatory retirement age ranged 
from sixty-five (63) to seventy (70) and two companies repotted they 
had no mandatory retirement age. 

The majority of all companies reported that voluntary retirement was 
permitted, usually beginning at age fifty-five (S3). 



Pension Plans : There appears to be no relationship between the existence 

of a preretirement counseling program and the quality of a company's 
pension plan. Only eight of the twelve companies reported that they 
had a pension plan for employees, and these range from providing ten 
to sixty percent of the employees working Income in retirement. The 
cost to the employee ranged from nothing to about three percent (31). 

The pension plan report from companies without preretirement counseling 
was Incomplete. 

Administrator and Counselors : Ten of the twelve companies with pre- 

retirement counseling programs employed full or part-time counselors 
and four reported that preretirement counseling activities was a 
special budget Item. 

Postretirement benefits ; Less than half of the companies having 
preretirement counseling programs reported they carried on activities ■ 
for retirees after retirement. Of these mentioning activities for 
retirees i the most frequently mentioned activity was Invitations to 
company recreation events, availability of counselors, magaelne sub- 
scription and retirement clubs. 

Value of Preretirement Counseling Program : The reported values of 

preretirement counseling ranged from "ease the employees Into retire- 
ment with the least amount of discord and In the most equitable way 
possible," to "acquaint employees with the values of retirement and 
how to use and retain these values." The most frequently mentioned 
benefits of the program included: "Encourage planning by the employee," 

"better morale," and "makes information available to the employee. " 



The TVnlcal Preretirement Counseling Program : The analysis of the 

twelve "intensive" preretirement counseling programs produced a 
profile of the typical program. This profile is summarised as 
follows: 



a. Scope s The program covers both hourly and salaried 
workers in the company. 
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b. When Conducted ; Ten of the programs were conducted on company 
time, and two were conducted off company time. 

c. Type of Counseling : Of the twelve companies, four provided . 

group- type counseling; four Individual counseling; and four 
provided a combination of group and Individual counseling. 

d. Attendance : All programs were voluntary and estimates of 

attendance ranged from thltty percent (30%) to one hundred 
percent (100%). Half of the companies Invited spouses, and 
It was estimated that one-third to one-half of the spouses 
attended. 

e. When Counseling Commenced : More than half of the companies 

commenced counseling prior to age sixty (60) with the majority 
starting counseling at age fifty-five (55). 

f. Time Exposure to Counseling : The time exposure to counseling 

varied from five hours to more than twenty hours. The 
majorltv of the programs provided from six to fifteen hours 
of counseling. This time exposure to counseling In Western 
companies Is less than the time reported by Bastern companies. 

In Bastern companies the time range was from sixteen to more 
than twenty hours. 

g. Union Participation : Of the twelve companies, only one reported 

that the union participated In conducting the program. The 
eleven other companies either reported "no union," or "no union 
participation." 



Program Content : The typical program covered the following subject areas. 

The typical time rango devoted to each area Is Indicated. 

Pour 

12 Western Companies Eastern Companies 
Range of Hours Range of Hours 



a. 


Pension and Social 
Security Benefits 


1.5 - 10 


1.5 


b. 


Personal flnsnclal planning 


1.0 - 2 


3.0 


c. 


Health after retirement 


1.0 - 5 


1.0 


d. 


Housing and living 
accoemKxiatlons . 


1.0 - 2 


1.0 


e. 


Leisure-time activities 


I 

o 


1.0 


£. 


Retired-work activities 


.5 - 2 


1.0 


1 


Legal aspects 


1.0 - 2 


1.0 
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In summary, our study of preretirement counseling programs among Western 
companies indicates there has been an Increase In the number and percentage of 
companies conducting preretirement counseling activities (In the West) since 1961. 
While the majority of counseling programs cover only the dissemination of pension 
benefit Information, a few of the larger companies have commenced extensive pre- 
retirement counseling programs comparable in content and Intensity to those In 
Eastern companies. Companies which have Initiated preretirement counseling, state 
that the principle values of such a program Include encouraging planning by tue 
employee, better morale, and a means to disseminate company Information. 

D. Procedures for Selecting the Eight Companies to Participate In the Study 

The final step in the selection of companies was the selection of four of the 
twelve companies with programs and matching of these companies with four "Identical" 
companies without counseling. Hatching was done on the basis of Industry, size, 
and geographic location. ' •<* 

The research director visited each of the twelve prospective companies to 
gather specific detailed Information concerning their counseling program and 
personnel policies. The research director- explained the purpose and methods 
of the study to company management and assessed the willingness and ability of 
the company to participate In the study. In most of the companies It took a 
special policy change, by top management to allow us access to the names and 
personnel files of the retirees. 

Once the four companies with programs had been selected and agreed to parti* 
clpate, other companies were contacted who did not have programs, but who were 
"Identical" in aa many ways as possible. We were exceptionally fortunate In 
securing cooperation of matching cc^anles with location, size, organization, and 
policies that were amazingly similar. It was especially necessary that retirement 
benefits and policies be essentially the same In each matched pair; and we were 
able to meet this condition. 

As a result of this comprehensive screening action, seven companies were 
invited to participate In the study and agreement to participate was obtained. 

(There were actually eight organizations selected, but two were owned by the 
same company, giving us an excellent match of two organizations with the same 
work, organization, personnel policies, but one with and one w ithout preretire- 
ment counseling programs.) The eight organizations selected for the sample are 
described as follows: 



Else o* Companies : Four medium (1,000 * 5,000 employees) 

Four large (over 5,000 employees) 



Geographical Location : Southern California Area 



Industrlec Represented: Inautance (2) 



Communication (4) 

Aviation and aerospace (2) 




Counseling Programs : As a result of the screening of company programs 
previously described, It was decided to expand the design of the study to 
include an additional feature; to conduct a pilot evaluation of the 
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effectiveness of postretirement counseling. One company, representing a large 
j, t Western public utility, had instituted a preretirement counseling program in 
.. v * one major geographical division which utilized a combination of group and . 
individual counseling techniques. Another company division located in a dif- 
ferent geographical area of Southern California, had not Installed preretirement 
counseling, other than an explanation of pension benefits; however, they had 
installed a comprehensive postretirement counseling program which Included the 
utilization of full-time company counselors to maintain contact with the 
division's retirees and to provide counseling services. 

Procedures for Selecting the Sample of Employees and Retirees 

A stratified random sample of employees and retirees was selected from each parti- 
cipating company. 

When drawing tho sample of retirees from the company's listing of names of retirees, 
it was observed that many of those listed had retired "early" before reaching mandatory 
retirement age. In consideration of this, retirees in the sample who retired before 
reaching compulsory retirement age are identified separately in the sample. 

Ihe sampling design for selecting the sample is indicated as follows: 



Samule Design : 





Employees 


Retirees 


Early Retirees 


All companies 


320 


320 


280 


Sample Design (by industry): 










Employees 


Retirees 


Early Retirees 


Aerospace 


120 


120 


120 


Communications (utility) 


_ 120_ 


120 


120 


Communications 


40 


40 


40 


Insurance 


40 


46 


hone* 


Total Sample 


320 


320 j 


280 


Sample Design (by skill level): 










Employees 


Retirees 


Early Retirees 


Managerial 


120 


120 


100 


Skilled 


120 


120 


100 


Unskilled 


80** 


80** 


80** 


Total Sample 


320 


320 


280 



* Too few male early retirees for reasons other than physical disability 
to allow a completely balanced grid sample. 

** The Insura.ici and CoMunlcations companies had too few unskilled 
personnel to allow a complete balanced grid sample. 



Sample Selection : For selecting the sample each company provided the names, 

addresses and work skill designator of all employees aged sixty to sixty-five 
and all retirees aged sixty-six to seventy. From the list of names provided, 
a atratefled sample, as indicated in the above sampling design, was drawn. A 
table of random numbers was used in selecting the names for the sample. In 
the medium- sited companies the entire population of retirees was selected. 
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Because of an insufficient number of personnel in the specified categories! 
it was not possible to completely satisfy all requirements of the sampling 
design as it was possible to select only 893 names and addresses Instead of 
the 920 Indicated by the sampling design. 

Using the names selected at random, an effort was made to interview every 
person selected. However, the utility company agreed to participate only 
if employees and retirees consented to the interview by mall in advance. 

All other companies advised employees and retirees by letter of the company's 
participation In the study and permitted the interviewers to make direct 
contact with the individuals, unless they specifically requested not to be 
contacted. The results of this methodology are considered to be of 
interest to future researchers. In one division of the utility company, 
for example, fifty-five percent (79 of 143 persons) in the initial random 
sample, when requested by mail to participate in the interview, either 
refused (returned a post card indicating their unwillingness to be inter- 
viewed) or did not respond to the invitation. In the other six companies, 
where personnel were advised of the company's participation in the study 
and were contacted in person by the interviewer, only nineteen percent 
(102 of 539 persons) refused to be interviewed. Because of the above 
variations in refusal rates and since refusals constitute a limitation of 
the study's findings, an extensive follow-up program was initiated with 
persons who refused to be interviewed. An analysis of these findings is 
presented in the section of the report concerning data collection. 

Of the 893 persons included in the sample, 539 were randomly selected from 
8 lx companies and were contacted for interview. In the seventh company, 
the utility company, 221 consented to be Interviewed. Of the 893 persons, 

123 could not be contacted because they had moved away from the area or were 
on extended vacation and fifteen persons had died or were physically or 
mentally incapacitated and could not be interviewed. Of the total number 
of interviews attempted, it was possible to complete 648 or 72.57* of the 
893 prospective interviews. The principle reasons for falling to complete 
an interview were the following: The person could not be located or 

contacted (three separate contact attempts were made when a valid address 
was available); refusal by the respondent to be interviewed; and death or 
physical or mental incapacity. The following table summarizes the 
interviewers' experiences: 



2. Note: The high rate of refusals and non-re6ponses by utility company personnt 
is believed attributable to two factors. First, it was very easy for people who "did 
not want tc be bothered" to return the card declining the invitation. Second, a cooipj 
strike was called several days after the Invitation cards had been mailed. The latte: 
event is believed to have had a significant impact on the non-response rate. An anal) 
of non-respondents Indicated that many more skilled hourly employees failed to respon< 
than did salaried workers, or retirees. 
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a. All companies except the utility company. 

Wo. of Persons Percent 



Number of interviews completed 431 65% 

Respondent refused to be interviewed 102 15 

Respondent could not be contacted 115 17 

Death 5 1 

Physical or mental incapacity 10 2 

Total 663 100% 

b. Utility Company (respondents consented by mail to the interview) 

No. of Persons Percent 

Number of interviews completed 217 94% 

Respondent refused to be Interviewed 

(after consenting by mail) 4 2 

Respondent could not be contacted 8 4 

Physical incapacity 1 0 

Total 230 100% 



Sample Composition ; The final sample of respondents used in the study is 
descrxbed as follows: 



Sample Composition 
All companies 



Employees 


Retirees I Early Retirees 


232 


214 [ 202 



Sample Composition (by Industry) 


Employees 


Retirees 


Early Retirees 


Aerospace 


106 


117 


112 


Utility 


70 


68 


78 


Communications 


32 


14 


12 


Insurance 


24 


15 


0 


Total 


232 


214 


202 



Sample Composition (by still level) 


Employees 


Retirees 


Early Retirees 


Managerial 


107 


111 


97 


Skilled 


89 


69 


71 


Unskilled 


35 


34 


34 


Total 


232 


214 


202 



Sample Composition (by counseling program, industry, and company size ) 





Counseling Program 


No Counseling Program 


Company 

Industry Size 


Employees 


Kecirees 


Early 

Kecirees 


Employees 


Ketirees 


Early 

Retirees 


Aerospace (large) 


57 


59 


48 


50 


57 


63 


Utility (large) 

Communi- 


36 


31 


40 


33 


38(1) 


39(1) 


cations (medium) 


16 


7 


7 


16 


7 


5 \ 


Insurance (medium) 


10 


10 


0 


14 


5 


■ 0 > 


Total 


119 


107 


95 


113 


107 


107/ 



The final total of 648 employees, retirees, and early retirees completing the 
Interview is considered to constitute a representative random sample of the companies 
studied. A limitation of the sample would include the number who refused to participate 
and those who had moved or were on extended vacation. The analysis of refusals in the 
following section provides some insight about people who refuse to participate in 







research and it might be argued that these people tend to "disengage" from social 
Interaction. On the other hand, the point might be made that those people who 
travel or take extended vacations tend toward the other extreme. If this hypothesis 
Is true, then the two groups of non-respondents would tend to offset each other 
and would not bias the results to a significant degree. 

In a comparable study by Kutner (1963, Five Hundred Over Sixty) , interviews 
were attempted with 665 persons over the age of sixty (60). Of this number, 165 
refused outright to be Interviewed, agreed to be Interviewed but refused at the 
scheduled time of appointment, or could not be found or had died subsequent to the 
original contact. In the Kutner Study, the completion of eighty percent (807,) of 
the Interviews Is considered to compare favorably with the completion of 648 or ; 
seventy-three percent (73%) of the 893 interviews attempted In the present study. 

Data Collection Procedures 

In companies which provided preretirement counseling, data concerning the pro- 
gram coverage, scheduling of sessions and counseling techniques data were collected 
through personal visits by the research directors. 

In certain companies, individual records were maintained which Indicated whether 
or not the employee had attended all counseling sessions or only a portion of the 
program. In other companies, individual records of attendance had not been main- 
tained. Because of this, it was necessary to rely upon the recollection of the 
individual employee or retiree, as to whether or not he had received counseling. 

In order to do this, each respondent was asked if he was attending or had attended 
the counseling program. If an affirmative response was received, the respondent 
was asked to rate the "helpfulness" of the counseling received on each subject area 
constituting the program. 

It is significant to note the fact that the employee or retiree's association 
with a company which offered preretirement counseling was n^ assurance of his 
attendance in the program. In all companies which offered counseling, attendance 
was voluntary, and overall, only fifty-seven percent (57%) of the employees were 
attending the programs and seventy-two percent (72%) of the retirees said that they 
completed or had attended most of the sessions offered in the program. Because 
almost half of the employees and one in four retirees from companies which offered 
counseling had not attended counseling sessions, it was necessary for purposes of 
analysis, to define as "counseled" only those persons who had attended the majority 
of the sessions offered in the program. 

The significant difference between the percentage of employees attending 
counseling programs and retirees who had attended programs is attributable to the 
age counseling is commenced. In all companies employees aged sixty (60) through 
sixty-four (64) were selected in the sample; however, in certain companies, 
counseling was not commenced until the employee neared retirement, for example, 
at age sixty-two (62). Thus, many employees had not yet been offered the 
opportunity to attend counseling sessions. 



It is significant that among retirees, twenty-eight percent (28%) did not attend 
counseling sessions,' even though they were offered on company time. Within 
companies in the sample, invitations were extended to the retiring employee to attenc 
the session. These invitations took the form of either a letter or a personal 




Invitation by counselors, or both, but it was up to the employee to voluntarily decide , 
whether or not to attend. The fact that seventy-two percent (72%) of retirees did 
attend the majority of sessions Indicates that employees are willing to voluntarily 
take part in such programs and perhaps if more publicity was given the program, an even 
greater percentage of retiring employees would attend the sessions. 

A limitation of the data collected in the study concerns the failure to complete 
interviews with persons originally selected in the sample. Although experienced 
interviewers* * conducted the interviews, and concerted efforts were made to interview 
all persons selected, it was possible to complete only seventy- three percent (73%) of 
the total sample selected for interview. The table below indicates the principle 
reasons for failure to complete an interview. 



All Companies 


No. of Persons 


Percent 


Number of interviews completed 


648 


72.5% 


Respondent refused to be interviewed when 


contacted 


112 


12.5 


Respondent had moved away or could not be 
contacted 


123 


13.2 


Respondent had died 


4 


.8 


Respondent could not be Interviewed for 


physical or mental reasons 


6 


1.0 


Total 


893 


100.0% 



The principle reason for failing to complete an Interview was the inability to 
locate the respondent. Although names and addresses were provided by the company 
for retirees selected, it was found that many respondents had moved from the address 
of company record or could not be reached at the address. In some cases, new 
addresses were obtained from neighbors and if the person had not moved from the 
Western States area, an effort was made to complete the interview at the new address. 

Others could not be contacted at the address provided, even though three attempts 
were made on different dates. Again, according to neighbors, these people were on 
extended vacations, were traveling, or in one case, had joined the peace corps and 
was out of the country. 

The attempts to contact people led to two conclusions. The relatively small 
percentage of inaccurate addresses provided by the companies indicated that the 
companies in the sample were quite successful in "keeping in touch" with their 
retirees. The second conclusion is that some retirees do enjoy extended vacations 
and travel and have no reservations about leaving their principle place of residence 

for extended per iods . 

* We were fortunate to have as our Interviewing firm Bardsley and Haslacher, Inc. The 
interviewers were trained peofessionals, and the research director spent one day working with 
the interviewers, discussing the purpose of the study, characteristics of the population, and, 
going over the questionnaire in detail. Then each interviewer conducted at least one actual 
interview, and returned to be "checked out" on the results by the research director. Special 
problems on the questionnaire were answered at this time. We were extremely impressed with the 
high level of motivation and technical skill exhibited by the interviewers. All returned . 
Interview forms were checked by the firm's project supervisor and our staff for completene^lK/^ 
and signs of internal consistency and when errors were discovered, the interview results J\ 
were rejected or sent back for completion. As a further check on interviewer efficiency, £ / 

short questionnaire was mailed to approximately 50% of those interviewed, and in all caseitlje' 
responses confirmed the accuracy and fidelity of the interviewers. "" 

O 
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The second major reason for not completing an interview was refusal by respondents. 
In total, 143 persons refused initially to be interviewed. Because of the bias these 
refusals might introduce into the study, action was taken to attempt to determine 
why people refused an interview. In this sub-study of respondent refusals, two 
principle questions were investigated: Was the refusal due to the interviewer or to 

the respondent? 



In order to investigate these questions the following action was taken: A 

questionnaire was prepared which was sent to approximately half of the refusals, 
asking the person for his opinions about retirement. The questionnaire was 
forwarded to all persons by registered mail and each questionnaire was accompanied 
by a covering letter emphasizing the importance of the study and requesting that 
the recipient reconsider and consent to our Interview. The letter requested that 
if the respondent still did not wish to be interviewed, the questionnaire be 
returned without signature. The responses are summarized below: 

a. Questionnaire as to why respondent refused (sent to approximately 



one-half of refusals ; '68 persons) 

Number who changed mind and agreed to interview 11 

Number who refused a second time but returned the questionnaire 19 

Number who did not respond 2® 

Total 68 



The reasons given for refusing the first and second requests for an interview 
are recapitulated below: 



Object to interviews and considers them an invasion of privacy 6 
Did not care to be interviewed (no specific reason cited) 3 
Was ill and didn't feel up to an interview 3 
A member of his immediate family was ill 3 
Felt he had nothing to offer 2 
Was preparing to move or go on vacation _2 

Total 19 



b. Questionnaire concerning opinions about retirement (sent to the other half 
of refusals; 69 persons). 



Number who changed mind and agreed to interview 20 
Number who refused a second time but returned the questionnaire 24 
Number who did not respond £5 

Total 69 



An analysis of the data provided by the twenty-four questions returned is 
summarized below: 



a. Response to the following questions: 




"Overall, my satisfaction in retirement is: 
No. of Responses 



8 



_3_ 

1 



a. Excellent, I'm happier than ever. 

b. Satisfactory, about what I expected. 

c. A little less satisfactory than I expected. 

d. Unsatisfactory in many respects. 




1 




The things that are most unsatisfactory about retirement are: ; 

(check as many as you wish) t 

Wo. of Responses * : 

8 . i. . a. ■ Not enough money to live on. 

3 b. Poor health. 

3 c. Limited activities. 

1 d. Not enough friends. 



Are you working on another job? 

No. of Responses 

1 a. Yes, full time. 

3 b. Yes, part time. 

18 c. No. 



Would you please let us know why you do not wish to be interviewed--by .checking 
as many of the following items as appropriate: 

No. of Responses 




2 _ 

1 



a. I am too busy to grant an interview. 

b. I am ill and don't feel like an interview. 

c. This interview would be an invasion of my privacy. 

d. This interview would be a waste of my time. 

e. I object to this interview because I don't think my answers 
will be kept confidential. 

f. Other (write in). . : 

"I dislike interviews." ;■ 

"A college can't tell a large company how to run its 
business." t 



While it is impossible to draw any conclusions from the sketchy data provided, it 
does appear that a small percentage of the people object to interviews and participating 
in research. In other cases legitimate reasons of illness or the illness of a member 
of the family were given for the refusal. It is interesting to note that thirty-one 
people, or twenty-three percent (23%) of the initial refusals changed their mind upon 
the second request and agreed to be interviewed. Nevertheless, the question remains as 
to why sixty-three (63) people both refused the interview and failed to respond to the 
questionnaire. Concerning these people, we can only report that ten percent of the 
total sample refused to cooperate in any way with the researchers. If the responses of 
the twenty-four who returned our short questionnaire are valid, then there is no reason 
to conclude that these people are less adjusted than those who were interviewed. 

However, the ten percent who refused any cooperation may at least be less than "well 
adjusted" in their desire for attention and social interaction with an interviewer. 



The questions which were asked by the interviewers are presented in the Appendix. 

Hie interview was pretested on retirees and older employees from a nineth firm with a 
preretirement counseling program. These interviews were conducted by the four members 
of the research project staff, results were analyzed and changes in question wording 
and interview format were made where necessary. The research design called for one- 
third active employees, one-third regular retirees, and one-third early retirees, and 
for almost every area on the questionnaire the content of questions were the same for 
each of these three groups. The early and regular retirees" questionnaire was ident£e*l> 
while the alterations in the active employees' questionnaire included a change in tense 
whnre appropriate, and. in a few instances, deletion of questions when they were S / 

obviously inappropriate. These alterations and deletions are noted in the Appendix. ( 

/ 0 'S . :i'.r . o * ' '.ilu 1 u A .< t t • * i V: • • 




The construction pattern for the individual questionnaires looked something like 
the following: 
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Questionnaire 
Designed for: 
Retirees 
Employees 



Question on Question on Factual Question 
Retirement Working Life on Retirement 

Present Tense Past Tense Present Tense 

Future Tense Present Tense Deleted (usually) 



S. Data Analysis Procedures 

The copy of the questionnaire in the Appendix also indicates, for each question, 
a card number, column number, and response interval range, all of which completely 
specify the data as it is recorded on data processing cards. The data wan organized 
in this fashion and documented in order to both facilitate its processing and to 
allow future researchers to have full access to the information which was collected 
for this study for testing hypotheses which were not of major concern to this report 

It should be noted that the questionnaire responses were recorded on the first 
seven data cards for each individual, and the information on cards eight and nine 
were generated from these responses. The last part of card eight and practically 
all of card nine consists of questions which were recoded from a two-digit response 
interval into a one-digit response interval. The following diagram illustrates this 
type of recoding using the first recoded question in the Appendix as an example. 
Appendix A makes reference to all questions recoded in this manner. 

Ordinal Recoded 

Question Responses Values 

How long have you Years 




A second type of data processing which was required before the research 
hypotheses could be investigated was to develop scores on various attitudinal 
dimensions. The specific scores which were developed and the questions which 
comprise these scores are also presented in the Appendix. These scores were 
developed in accordance with the underlying conceptual model which was used in 
structuring this research in our effort to reveal factors which were associated 
with resistance to, and adjustment in, retirement. This model, in an abrevlated 
form, is shown in the following diagram. 



O 
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Retirement Reslstance/Adlustment Model 



Preparation for Retirement 



Economic Statue 



Health Status 



Social Activity 



Work Attitudes 



Stereotypes of Retirement 




j- -i For many of these dimensions both an objective and a subjective rating were desired. 
From inspection of Appendix B, one can see that most of the scores that were developed 
represent subjective or attltudlnal ratings of the respondent toward these dimensions. 
Once again there was an attempt to keep the active employees and retirees scores 
parallel, however some scores did not allow us to do so. The Appendix Indicated' the 
changes, If any, made In developing the employees' scores as opposed to the retirees' 
scores. All of the scoring Information which was generated from the original' data 
was punched In the respondent's card number eight, and is so indicated at the end of the 
question section of the Appendix. 



The weights attached to each categorical response for all of the questions making up 
a given score are also Indicated In the Appendix. In general the most negative 
responses were always assigned a weight of one (1), and each of the other categories 
was given a successively higher weight as the responses became more positive. A 
respondent's score on a particular dimension was determined by summing the weights 
attached to each of his responses. Thus, for practically all of the scores, the 
higher the score the more positive Is the respondent's rating on that dimension. The 
few exceptions to this, l.e., where low scores are more positive than high scores, are 
obvious from inspection of the weights assigned to the question responses for all 
questions making up a given score. 

The objective of this scaling procedure was to develop a score which could be used 
as an Interval scale or one which could be used as an ordinal score, depending on the 
assumptions which the investigator wanted to make regarding the level of measurement 
achieved by the series of questions making up a given score. For the research presented 
here, It was felt that In light of the difficulty In measuring attltudlnal dimensions and 
the lack of validation atudles on our measuring Instruments, that the assumption of . 
having achieved a Interval level of measurement was unrealistic. Thus, the only i 

assumption made regarding the developed scales was that they represented an otdinal 
score. In line with this premise and the decision to use the chi square statistic 
for testing the hypotheses, a condensed ordinal score was developed for each 
Individual to indicate whether he was in the lowest one* third of all of the scores • 

on a particular dimension, the middle one-third, or the highest one- third of all tt} 
scores. In generating this additional ordinal score, all of the original scores^we 
ranked from the lowest to the highest. Then the Individuals rlthln the lowest' thi 



three percent (33%) of the scores received a new score of one (1), the middle 
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thirty-three percent (33%) received a score of two (2), and those within the highest 
thirty-three percent (33%) of the scores received a new ordinal score of three (3). 
The division at equal one-third intervals was not precise on every scale, since in 
some instances the individuals on each side of a one-third division have the same 
scores. In such cases, the nearest natural change in the scores was used as the 
division between the different groups of scores. The following diagram illustrates 
the transformation procedure from the original ordinal score which resulted from 
the questions in Appendix B, to the condensed ordinal score which was used through- 
out this research. 



Ranked Scores for Condensed 

a Given Dimension Ordinal Scale 



Lowest Score 

low 

middle 

high 

Highest Score 




Thus, the data on each individual includes an original ordinal score which may 
have a considerable range and a condensed ordinal score which has a range of one (1) 
to three (3) . 



The chi square statistic was used throughout this research to test for the 
independence of the variables stated in the hypotheses. The statistic was developed 
from the data by using the following formula: 



a c k 

X -EE 



c°u - E U ) 2 

E ij 



, with (r-1) (k-1) d.f. 



where, r ■ the number of rows in the data matrix and i is the index for 
all of the rows . 

k ** all number of columns in the data matrix and j is the index 
for all of the columns. 

®ij B the observed frequency in the ith row and the jth column of 
the data matrix. 

^i) *• the expected frequency in the ith row and the jth column of 
the data matrix, 
d.f. «* the degrees of freedom 



The following three by three matrix shows the values which make up the chi square 
statistic, i.e., all of the cells' values are summed to form the chi square 
statistic. In this matrix, R^ and C. indicate the ith and jth levels of the R and 
C variable respectively. R and C are used here as variables names to relate the 
variable to the row (R) and column (C) variable. 
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The Ojj values In this matrix are the actual observed frequencies for a given 
response combination for the two variables C and R. The value is the frequency 
for the 1th level of variable R, overall level of variable C and the Oj value is 
the frequency for the Jth level of variable C, overall levels of variable R. N 
represents the total responses in the data matrix. 



In order to compute the chi square stastic, the expected frequencies must be 
determined first. Hie logic behind the expected frequencies, using cell (11) as 
an example, is as follows. The best estimate for the probability that event Rj 
will occur is £l . Likewise, for the event £♦ 1 is the best estimate of 

N * N 



its probability of occurrence. Furthermore, if two events are independent, which is 
the assumption underlying the null hypotheses of the chi square test, then the 
probability of their joint occurrence is found by multiplying their individual 
probabilities together. Thus, the probability of the event Rj, or cell (1) is 
given by ^1. Q.l . Finally, in order to find the expected freqrency in cell (11), 



IT 

one would have to take this joint probability and multiply it times the total number 
of observations. 



Thus , 



E 



11 




N , or 




With these expected frequencies for each cell in the matrix, the chi square 
statistic can be calculated as shown previously. As the observed frequency deviates 
more and more from the expected frequency, the squared deviation becomes quite large 
and the individual cell values become large. Thus, the summation of these values 
or the chi square statistic becomes large and the hypotheses of independence is 
rejected with a certain level of confidence. The assumptions of normality and interval 
scales are not required for this test of independence, thus, the chi square statistic 
met the objectives of this research and was used throughout the investigation. Bven^^ 
though this statistic is not as powerful (l.e., for rejecting the null hypothesis when 
it, in fact, should be rejected), as other statistical tests of significance, it- was 
felt that the results achieved by this method of testing would have more generality / 



than those statistical tests requiring more rigid assumptions that readily permitted 
by the available data. Thus, we may conclude that many of the trends (in the 
expected direction) which were discovered (i.e., see next Chapter), but which were 
not statistically significant using the chi square, might have been statistically 
significant had we used a parametric statistic. In short, we decided to error on 
the side of being overly conservative in our interpretation of the results. 

In an attempt to develop an equation to predict adjustment and resistance to 
retirement, the last section of this report shows the results of a regression 
analysis, using the Interval type scores developed on each dimension. While it is 
true that all of the assumptions normally associated with the use of regression 
analysis cannot be completely met with our data, the regression equation, using the 
least squares solution, does represent the best linear prediction equation for the 
given data. 

The variables chosen- to be Included into the equation are selacted in a 
stepwise procedure. The first variable selected is the one having the largest 
correlation with the dependent variable. Each additional variable ahters the 
regression equation on the basis of its partial correlation with the dependent 
variable. Furthermore, after each new variable is added, all of the variables 
entered prior to that one are re-investigated to see if they are still, in fact, 
valuable contributors to the equation. If they are not, due to their relationship 
to other variables in the equation, then they are released. 



CHAPTER III 



FACTORS IN ADJUSTMENT AND RESISTANCE TO RETIREMENT 



A. Introduction 



One of the major goals of this study was to determine the inter-relationships 
between successful adjustment to retirement and certain psychological, economic, 
and sociological characteristics. Among the questions which were cf major concern 
were the following: 

a. Do employees really resist retirement, and if so, under what 
conditions? 

b. Do all employees view compulsory retirement and voluntary retirement 
in the same way? 

c. What psychological, sociological, and economic factors appear to be 
related to successful adjustment to retirement? 

d. Do attitudes toward retirement and leisure change after retirement? 



The analysis was conducted by studying the inter-relationships between questions 
asked of a sample of 416 retired workers .and 232 active older workers age 55-6 5. 

In each case, a chi square analysis was used to determine the significance of the 
relationship between the variables. 

Adjustment to retirement was determined for retired employees by their 
answers to a series of fourteen (14) questions. Examples of the questions are: 

On the whole, how satisfied would you say you are with your way of life 

today? Would you say you are very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, scme- 

what dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied? 

All in all, how much unhappiness would you say you find in life today? 

Would you say a good deal; some, but not much; or almost none? 

I have made many plans for things I'll be doing a month or year from now? 

(Strongly disagree, disagree, agree, strongly agree.) 

Similar questions appropriately rephrased were asked older active employees to 
determine their degree of resistance to retirement. As described in Chapter II, 
answers to all questions were totaled and each person was assigned an adjustment 
rank (high, medium, and low). 

Retirement adjustment and resistance to retirement were then compared to other 
factors, including the following: 
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Interviewer's rating of adjustment. 

Retirement Income. 

Perceived adequacy of retirement Income. 

Discrepancies between expected retirement Income and realized 
retirement Income. 

Change In retirement standard of living relative to working life 
standard of living. 

Degree of retiree's financial planning for adjustment. 

Other similar factors related to adjustment In the areas of 
health, activities, and morale (before retirement). 

Material In this chapter Is organised as follows: 

B. General Characteristics 

(1) Retirees and older employees. 

(2) Early retirees vs. regular retirees. 

« ^ 1 

I 

C. Retirees' Adjustment In Retirement. 

D. Employees' Resistance to Retirement. 

E. Prediction Model of Adjustment and Resistance to Retirement. 

F. Preretirement Planning and Adjustment and Resistance to Retirement. 

I * »■ . 

G. An Evaluation of Preretirement Counseling Programs. 

H. Summary of Significant Relationships In Retirement Adjustment and Resistance. 
B(l) General Characteristics of Retirees and Older Employees 

■'» 

Characteristics from the analysis of data shown In Appendix A can be summarised 
as follows: 

l. In general, retirees have recently moved Into the residence which they 
occupy. Over forty*one percent (Alt) have been In their current 
residence for less than five years, as compared, for example, with 
only twentyslx percent (261) of the employees who have moved within 
the past five years. This recent mobility Is also reflicted in ths 
finding that twentyelght percent (28t) of the retirees have recently 
moved to their present location (city) as compared with only five per* 
cent (5t) of the employees who have moved during the past five years. 

It should be noted, howetsr, that, as a total group, both employees 
and retirees appear to b« rather stable: &)venty*elght percent (?8t) 

of the employees and fiftyseven percent (S7t) of the retirees have 
lived In the same city for over sixteen (16) years, and twenty*seven 
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percent (277.) of both groups have lived in the same house for 
more than sixteen (16) years. 

2. A surprisingly large number of respondents were fairly well 
educated. About thirty- three percent (337.) of the retirees, 
and forty- two percent (42%) of the employees, had one or more 
years of college; but on the other hand, twenty-five percent 
(25%) of the retirees and twenty- two percent (22%) of the 
employees had less than two years of high school. 

3. Both retirees and employees in the survey had been with their 
last employer a very long time. Almost forty percent (40%) 
of both groups had been with their last employer longer than 
thirty (30) years, and approximately eighty percent (80%) of 
both groups had never been employed with any other company, 
nor had they experienced unemployment since the age of thirty. 

In terms of employment It is possible to conclude that our sample 
la composed of persons with an extremely stable work history, 
especially as compared with current work trends. Even within 
the company, seventy-seven percent (77%) of both groups reported 
they had worked the entire time at the same plant location. 

This Is further substantiated by the fact that over nlnety-slx 
percent (96%) of both groups apparently had been satisfied with 
their employer and would not have changed employers, even If 
they had had the opportunity for the same job, seniority and 
pay with another company. (Eighty-four percent and elghty-two 
percent also wished to continue the same type of work even i.f 
offered an opportunity to change.) 

4. Most of the workers apparently did not worry about competition 
from younger workers or changing technology, nor were they 
worried about being forced to retire early. Over ninety percent 
(90%) of both groups reported no such worries. This la an 
Interesting finding since It is Inconsistent with a conaon 
stereotype about older employees. 

5. Over eight*-slx percent (86%) of both groups felt that older 
employees 1 quality of work was considerably Increased because 
of their experience. Another look at their attitudes toward 
themselves as employees can be seen by the following respondeat 

Respondent's rating of quality of work 
done by older employees as compared to 
younger employees. 



Less 


3.0 


1.7 


About same 


19.0 


20.0 


Somewhat more 


29.3 


24.5 


Much more 


48.7 


53.6 


Mon-respondents 


* » 


.2 



* 
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Respondent's rating of the amount of work 
done by older employees as compared to 
younger employees. 



Less 


8.6 


10.1 


About same 


40.9 


35.8 


Somewhat more 


23.3 


27.6 


Much more 


26.7 


26.0 


Non-respondents 


.4 


1.2 



The conclusion from the analysis of the data above indicates 
that for about fifty percent of both groups there is a feeling 
that older employees produce both more quantity and much more 
quality In their work. ( 

6. Most of the Interviewees did not believe that older workers 
should be given any special privileges such as special equipment 
or other policies to make their jobs easier. (Fifty-five per- 
cent (55%) of the employees and retirees disagree with the 
concept of jobs Involving less work for older employees and sixty- 
six percent (66%) of the employees and sixty- three percent (63%) 
of the retirees disagree about special equipment to make the job 
easlet for older employees.) 

7. It Is no wonder then that forty percent (40%) of employees and 
forty-three percent (43%) of retirees felt that a mandatory 
retirement age was unfair. A majority also disagreed that gradual 
disengagement from the work force should be permitted. (Fifty- 
four percent (54%) of the employees and sixty-five percent (65%) 
of the retirees.) 

However, seventy-six percent (76%) of the retirees and seventy- 
one percent (71%) of the employees Indicated they looked forward 
to retirement, or "couldn't wait." There were about twenty-seven 
percent (27%) of the older employees who lndlcat*J they were 
somewhat reluctant to retire or disliked the Idea. This character- 
istic would tend to distinguish the sasple from others. (Some 
previous writers have Indicated that In general resistance to 
retirement Is substantial, i.e., Friedmann and Havlghurst, 1954.) 

It also Indicates that people are much more reslstaat to mandatory 
retirement than to retirement, because the former seems to Imply 
that they are lees then effective. 

8. We also asked both employees and retirees questions relating to 
their decision to retire. For example, "What are the reasons for 
not retiring earlier?" 





Eaployees 


Retirees 


Money 


55% 


47% 


Like working 


25% 


36% 


Other reasons and non-response 


20% 


17% 
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It Is interesting to note that employees are more motivated to 
continue working by money, and retirees were mere Influenced by 
enjoyment of the working process. This is consistent with 
responses to another question asked the retirees: 



"Knowing what you know now about retire- 
ment, are you satisfied with when you 
retired?" Yes, 50% 

Wish you had continued? Yes, 26% 

Wish you had retired earlier? Yes, 24% 



It appears from the various analyses of the data that there is, 
consistently, approximately twenty-five percent (25%) of the 
retirees in this sample that might be called "hard core" resistors. 
More analysis of this phenrmenon will be presented later. 



9. Only sixteen percent (16%) of this sample of retirees was 
currently employed. This contrasts with national figures 
showing that over half of the retirees receiving OASDHI were 
still working (1963 Survey of the Aged). Furthermore, money 
vrs not the major reason for retired individuals returning to 
work. Only twenty percent (20%) indicated they had returned to 
work for money. (This confirms findings by Friedmann end 
Havlghurst, 1954.) Other reasons were: Twenty-seven percent 

(27%) returned because they like to work, twenty-seven percent 
(27%) because they needed something to keep them busy, and 
twenty-six percent (26%) "other reasons." About half (46%) 
of those who returned to work were working full time (thirty- 
one or more hours), another thirty- two percent (32%) of these 
working reported working sixteen to thirty hours, and twenty- 
two percent (22%) were working less than fifteen hours. We 
'.sked all retirees who expressed a desire to return to work 
how hard it was to find work. Fifty- three percent (53%) 
reported "little or no" problems, but the rest reported pro- 
blems ranging from "no one wants to hire older workers" (20%), 
to "general shortage of work" (4%). (Note: Twenty-three 

percent (23%) of the retirees said they had, before retirement, 
planned to continue working after retirement, whereas only 
nineteen percent (19%) of present esq>loyees are planning to 
continue and another fourteen percent (14%) are undecided.) 

10. Ihe results of this study show that most retlreea have either 
the same or a greater number of activities In retirement, 
rather than fewer. Only twenty percent (20%) of the retirees 
reported fewer activities in retirement than before retirement. 
(This tends to contradict the findings of Havlghurst, Newgarten,' 
■ and Tobin, 1964) , who reported there was a tendency for both 
social and psychological engagement to decrease with advancing 
age. The data In our study Indicates that a minority of the 
retirees reported "disengagement.") 








Another thing that the data Indicate Is a difference between 
expectations of employees and recalled expectations of retirees. 

(We asked both groups to tell us their expectations about: (a) 

number of activities, (b) Intensity of participation In activities, 
and (c) enjoyment of activities as they recalled these expectations 
before they Actually retired. We asked employees the same 
question, and compared responses. The comparison showed a major 
difference. This probably Indicates that the retirees recall Is 
highly Influenced by their present perceptions (and in fact there 
Is little difference between their reported expectations and their 
reported present level of participation and enjoyment). There- 
fore, the most valid measurement of "typical" expectations before 
retirement can be assumed to be those of the present employees, 
and consequently, In the chart below, the most valid comparison is 
between the percentage In Column A and Column C 
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B 


C 






Expected by 








Retirees 


Actually 




Expected by 


Before 


Realized 




Employees 


Retirement 


by Retirees 


Number of Activities: 






Fewer 


n 


20% 


24% 


Same 


40% 


44% 


35% 


Greater 


54% 


37% 


41% 


Intensity of Participation: 






Decreased 


2% 


12% 


21% 


Same 


22% 


33% 


27% 


Increased 


75% 


54% 


52% 


Enjoyment of Activities: 








Less 


1% 


2% 


9% 


Same 


31% 


36% 


54% 


Somewhat or much more 


68% 


61% 


37% 



You will note In the chart above that in all three areas of activity 
there is approximately twenty-five percent (25%) discrepancy between 
expectations and realised, and In each case In the expected direction. 
Therefore, although as a group the retirees In this etudy exhibited 
far more increase than decrease In "engagement," they are more 
"disengaged" than they expected to be before retirement. 






Ill health does not appear to be a major problem with the sample of 
tetlteet in this etudy. A majority of the employees had equal or 
better health in retirement than they had when they were working. 
Interestingly enough, however, when asked about their perceptions of 
other retirees' health, almost two-thlrde of our respondents felt 
that retirees' health, In general, "gets worse" after retirement. 
Thus, even though our respondents' health was good or better than 



expected, the stereotype about declining health is still believed 
by the majority of the retirees and active older employees. 





Attitudes 


Toward Health 
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Retirees 


Retlreee 




(Present 


(Before 




Attitude) 


Retirement) 


(Present Attitude) 


Health rating: 








Poor 


1% 


4% 


5% 


Fair 


10% 


17% 


18% 


Good 


50% 


40% 


46% 


Excellent 


39% 


38% 


31% 


Health expectations: 






Actual Health 


Get9 worse 


3% 


3% 


8% 


Stay same 


79% 


79% 


77% 


Get better 


18% 


18% 


14% 



In the chart above we can see that there does appear to be some 
difference between expectations and reality but not as much die* 
crepancy as In the activities area. Most people expect to stay 
at the same level of activity after retirement, and most do. It 
is extremely Interesting that fourteen percent (14%) actually 
believe their health Is better now than before retirement. It 
should also be noted that sixty-eight percent (68%) and sixty- two 
percent (62%) (employees and retirees) feel that their present 
health Is better than other people the same age and only two percent 
(2%) and six percent (6%) feel It Is worse. Objective data on the 
retirees' health tends to confirm the good health of both the group 
of retirees and employees, which may be a caution that we do not 
have a "typical" group of employees in this study and may account 
for the lack of disengagement of this croup (reported In Ho. 10, 
above) , 

12. Hie financial status of the sample of retirees In this study shows 
some marked deviations from a more "normal" or average group of 
retirees. First, ninety-eight percent (98%) of the group were 
receiving pension) from their former employers. (In the 1963 
Survey of the Aged, only approximately sixteen percent (16%) of 
all retired people were receiving pensions under employer pension 
plans.) Second, relatively few of this group are working. Only 
twenty-three percent (231) of the retires reported Income from 
self employment , wages or salary. Third, about thirty percent of 
the group had a fairly substantial Income during their working 
lives, falling Into the bracket $941-$1500 per month. Fourth, 
only fifteen percent (15%) of the retirees reported present living 
standards lower than that which they had earlier In their life- 
times. Fifth, over three-fourths of the group do not worry about 
money matters. On this basis, one would expect the retirement 
Adjustment of this group to be rather good, at least Insofar as 
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satisfactory adjustment depends upon financial status. (This may 
also help explain the l3ck of disengagement reported in No. 10, 
above.) 

13. The retirees snd employees In this sample do about the same amount 
of planning. Seventy percent (70%) of the employees and sixty-seven 
percent (67%) of the retirees have made plans "for a month or years 
from now." The greatest amount of planning before retirement was for 
financial needs. Over forty percent (40%) made "many plans" for 
financial needs in retirement and over seventy-five percent (75%) of 
them saved regularly for retirement. A savings account was the moat 
popular savings media for this group (58%), although over forty per- 
cent (40%) of the group also reported purchasing stocks, twenty-six 
percent (26%) bought bonds, and another twenty-two percent (22%) 
saved through life Insurance. It Is Interesting to compare the 
general level of planning by each group in each of the three areas: 
Financial, activities, and health. The data In the chart below shows 
the differences. 



Comparison of Levels of General vs. Specific Area Planning 

Employees Retirees 



General Planning 
No plans 
Few plans 
Many plans 

Planning for Financial Needs in Retirement 


21% 

50% 

28% 


28% 

46% 

26% 


* No plans 


21% 


21% 


Few plans 


45% 


38% 


Many plans 


33% 


41% 


Planning for Retirement Activities 


No plans 


41% 


49% 


Few plana 


33% 


32% 


Many plans 


25% 


18% 


Planning for Health Needs In Retirement 


No plans 


72% 


72% 


Few plans 


22% 


20% 


Mnny plans 


6% 


7% 



The analysis of the data in the chart above Indicates that planning for 
financial needs Is slightly higher for retirees than general planning, 
with about the same results for employees. However, planning for retire- 
ment activities Is considerably less than general planning (approximately 
twenty percent difference) although there are about as many employees 
making "many plans" for activities as there are employees making "mnny 
plana" generally. The least planning appearo to be in the health area, 
where seventy-two percent (72%) made no plans. s' 
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In planning for retirement, over forty percent (407.) of this group 
Indicated their employer helped them make plans for retirement, 
although a vast majority of the group actually reported they made 
few or no plans, even though they were so encouraged. Less than 
twenty-five percent (257.) of the group mentioned the existence of 
an employer's preretirement counseling program which Is somewhat 
strange since approximately one-half of the people were from companies 
with programs. 

14. Regarding Insurance protection, about two-thirds of the retirees and 
forty-five percent (45%) of the employees reported less than $21,500 
worth of life Insurance projection. However, relatively few of 
these Individuals are dissatisfied with this amount of protection, 
only about twenty percent (20%). Over half of the group reported 
cash value of their life Insurance of less than $1500, and yet this 
group Is generally not dissatisfied with this amount of cash value. 

Thus, the sample of people In this study have relatively little 
life Insurance and do not seem unhappy with this situation. 

15. The workers In this survey were asked to compare their actual retire- 
ment Income with expected retirement Income. Interestingly enough, 
only fifteen percent (15%) of the retirees Indicates they were 
receiving less retirement Income than they expected, and twenty-two 
percent (22%) reported Income to be more than they expected. A 
common belief about retirement Is that Individuals always expect 
more than they are going to get. Apparently persons In this group 

of retirees are fairly realistic about financial expectations. 

Furthermore, the group also seems relatively satisfied with their 
amount of retirement Income. Over sixty percent (60%) were satisfied 
or very satisfied with their pension Income. About a quarter of the 
respondents Indicated their amount of retirement Income was "less 
than adequate" and a larger percentage, around thirty-six percent (36%) 
were somewhat or very dissatisfied with the amount of pension Income, 
the most common amount of which wee reported to be between $50 and 
$125 per month (received by 37%). 

16. Liquid asset position of these respondents appeared to be fairly 
typical, with only approximately thirteen percent (13%) reporting 
no bank balances. Sixty percent (60%) of the group reported owner-, 
ship In some stocks. 

17. Only about a third of the retlreea Indicated they were required by 

the company to retire upon reaching retirement age, however, nearly 
two-thirds of the active employees believed they would be required 
to retire due to the mandatory retirement policy, Failure of 
communication of actual company policy, and/or to understand the 
retirement policy was evident. For example, a vast majority of both 
employees (70%) and retirees (62%) Indicated they wanted to stop 
working so they could enjoy retirement life, which seems to contradict / 

the previous data that employees are reluctant to retire. It would * 
appear that the resistance Is much more related to misunderstanding 

than to a desire to continue working. 
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Generally, other reasons for wanting to retire were rejected by a 
majority of the employees and retirees. Only sixteen percent (16%) 
of the retirees and three percent (3%) of the employees indicated 
they wanted to retire because of poor health, and only eight pel .ent 
(8%) and four percent (4%) wanted to retire because they disliked the 
work they were doing. Neither were they dissatisfied with the company 
(only 4% agreed with that reason). The only other reasons that were 
reported by a fairly high number of retirees were: "1 had enougn money 
to retire, f.o why not?"--39%; and "Others expected me to retire"--17% 
for retirees and 37% of the employees reporting this as a good reason 
to retire. Thus, "retirement for enjoyment" was the only justification 
given by a majority of either retirees or employees for retiring. 

18. Regarding what companies should be doing to help retirees adjust, a 
majority of the retirees and employees feel their companies should be 
doing the following things: Inviting employees to company-sponsored 

recreational events, giving free health examinations, free subscrip- 
tions to their retirement magazines, counseling, periodic contact by 
company representatives, continued life and health Insurance coverage, 
and company publications. Only a third of the aging employees, however, 
felt that companies should give financial assistance to them such as 
loans or gifts. 









Retirees 






Employees 


Presently 




Company Supported Benefits 


Agree Should 


Receiving 




for Retirement 


Be Done 


This Benefit 


a. 


Invitations to company sponsored 
recreational events. 


69% 


57% 


b. 


Free health exams. 


69% 


20% 


c. 


Financial assistance as needed 
(loans, gifts, etc.) 


35% 


30% 


d. 


Subscriptions to retirement 
magazines. 


56% 


45% 


e. 


Making a counselor available. 


60% 


52% 


f. 


Periodic contact by a company 
representative. 


46% 


40% 


8* 


Continued life Insurance coverage 


91% 


74% 


h. 


Continued health Insurance coverage 


91% 


72% 


1 . 


Company publications. 


76% 


74% 



The impression one gets from examining the table (above) is that, generally, 
the thinga wanted most are also the things companies are already doing 
to the greatest extent, but in every case there la a stronger demand 
than supply. The only major area of discrepancy is in free medical 
exams, where there is a strong request for this benefit, and only a few 
retirees presently receiving it. It is interesting to note that the 
five most desired benefits relate to security and social need fulfill- 
ment, l.e., Insurance and medical exams, and invitations and publication* 
which keep the former employee "in touch" even after retirement. 
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19. Concerning adjustment to retirement, over half the retirees In 
our sample (577.) reported they adjusted to retirement In a few 
weeks. Another sixteen percent (16%) reported adjusting within 
a few months, but an amazingly high twenty-six percent (26%) 
Indicated In some way that they still had not adjusted to non- 
work. 

The resistance attitude pattern of the employees Is similar. 
Fifty-three percent (53%) say they think they will adjust with- 
in a few weeks, and another twenty-one percent (21%) Indicate 
it may take a few months. However, twenty-six percent (26%) 
Indicate In one way or another that they may never get used to 
not working. 

B(2). Early Retiree vs. Regular Retiree Characteristics 

The purpose of this section Is to compare the responses given by 
regular retirees and early retirees to various questions and to note 
major differences between the two groups. No tests of statistical sig- 
nificance of these differences were made. The sample group of retirees 
totaled 416, with 214 being regular retirees and 202 being early retirees. 

The analysis will be broken down Into four sections, which Include 
the following t 

1. Economic or financial vatlables 

2. Health variables 

3. Planning variables 

4; *. Attitudes tcward retirement 

Economic or financial variables . As shown below, there Is a higher 
percentage (9S.8% vs. 86.1%) of regular retirees and a higher percentage 
(53.7% vs. 40.6%) of these retirees' wives receiving Social Security 
Income. This is a result which should not surprise us as it seeris 
logical for more older retirees to have qualified for OASDHI benefits 
than early retirees who are too young to qualify. As to working income 
contribution from the wife, though, we may note that more of the early 
retirees hope to keep their wives working than Is true of the regular 
retirees. The Interacting fact here would seem to be that a somewhat 
sltable portion of all retirees (10%) hope to have the wife contribute 
to the family Income after they have retired. Also, more regular re- 
tirees receive Income from working than do the early retirees. 

Another point of consldersbly more Interest Is seen when we compare 
the percentage of early and regular retirees In their sources of Income: 
rental Income (24.3% vs. 15%), Interest and dividends (83.7% vs. 79%), 
and sale of stock or property (24.3% vs. 16.8%). 

The main areas of difference, then, between these two groups are the 
facts that a larger percentage of regular retirees receive c octal Secur- 
ity benefits while a larger percentage of the early retirees receive In- 
come from equity Investments such as stocks and rental Income. 




On Che statement "I had enough money to retire, so why not" the early 
retirees overwhelmingly answered In the positive as compared to the regular 
retirees (517. vs. 27.67.). The Inference Is that when a perceived adequate 
amount of retirement Income Is available, there might be a tendency to 
retire early. 

Approximately elghty-one percent (81%) of the early retirees saved 
money regularly for retirement; seventy-three percent (73%) of the regular 
retirees did the same. Although a majority of all retirees felt their 
working Income before retirement was just adequate or more than adequate, 
early retltees stated that their Income was more than adequate In six per- 
cent (6%) more of the cases than was true of regular retirees. Early 
retirees were also more satisfied with their retirement Incomes than 
regular retirees. 

These comparisons show a generally more adequate financial status as 
an Important characteristic distinguishing the early retiree from his 
less fortunate colleague who retires at the normal retirement age. 



Actual Sources of Retirement Income 



N-214 N-202 

Regular Parly 

Retirees Retirees 
(Percent ) (Percent ) 



Pensions from former employer 

Wife receives pension from former employer 

Social Security 

Wife receives Social Security 

Government pension 

Wife receives government pension 

Wages and salary 

Wife receives wages or salary 

Income from self employment 

Rental Income 

Interest and dividends 

Savings withdrawals 

Sale of stock or property 

Disability Insurance 

Annuity Income 



98.6 98.5 

8.4 10.9 

95.8 86.1 

53.7 40.6 

10.3 8.9 

.9 1.5 

14.5 11.4 

9.3 12.4 

8.9 10.4 

15.0 24.3 

79.0 83.7 

22.9 23.3 

16.8 • 24.3 

4.2 5.9 

5.1 3.5 



H I had enough money to retire, so why not 11 



Disagree 

Agree 

Mo response 



65.0 

27.6 

7.5 



44.1 

51.0 

5.0 



Financial Plans for Retirement 



Mo plans 
Few plans 
Many plans 



24.8 

40.2 

35.5 



17.8 

34.7 

47.5 
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Save Honey Regularly for Retirement 


N-214 

Regular 

Retirees 

(Percent) 


N-202 

Early 

Retirees 

(Percent) 


Yes 


72.9 


80.7 


No 


26.6 


18.8 


No response 


.5 


.5 


Perception of Adequacy of Working Income 






Less than adequate 


7.0 


7.4 


Just adequate 


52.3 


48.0 


More than adequate 


36.9 


42.1 


No response 


3.7 


2.5 


Perceived Adequacy of Retirement Income 






Less than adequate 


29.4 


23.3 


Just adequate 


46.3 


48.0 


More than adequate 


19.2 


24.8 


No response 


5.1 


4.0 


Health variables. Ths second category 


of response# examined 


is that 



of health. Specifically, la health a distinguishing characteristic of 
early va. regular retirees? The major findings are: 

1. Regular retirees classified their health as poor/fair In over 
sixteen percent (16. 3%) of the cases compared to over twenty- 
seven percent (27.31) of the early retirees. 

2. Furthermore, a much larger proportion of early retirees (24. 31 
vs. 8.91) said that one of the factors for venting to retira vsa 
that they felt coo 111 to continue vorking. In approximately 
one quarter of the early retirements recorded In the sample, 
health vsa an Important component of the retirement decision, 
whereas it is apparent 1) of minor consequence in the regular 
retirement decision. 

3. A higher proportion of the early retirees (8.41 vs. 3.31) feel 
their health la worse than others. For regular retirees, on the 
other hand, aeventy percent (70.61) felt their health vss batter 
than others compared to only fifty four percent (S4X) of the 
early retirees who so stated. 

4. The actual health differences between the two types of retirees 
after they are retired arc apparently not great. This is true 
even though early ratiraaa vers mere pessimistic about their 
health whan vorking than regular retirees. This pessimistic out- 
look displayed by early retirees toward health appears to be un- 
warranted. 

5. Hors early retirees than regular retirees (68.81 va. S8.4) hold 
the stereotype ''people's health gate worse in retirement.** 
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A conclusion is that apparently health is a factor in causing a person 
to make a decision to retire early. Some evidence exists that "poor 
health" may be a rationalisation, however, since certain health differ- 
ences in retirement between early and regular retirees are not great. 





N-214 


N-202 




Regular 


Early 


* 


Retirees 


Retirees 


Health When Working 


(Percent) 


(Percent) 


Poor 


3.7 


5.0 


Fair 


12.6 


>22.3 


Good 


42.1 


■' 38.6 


Excellent 


41.6 


-34.2 


"I wanted to stop working 

because 1 was really too ill to work" 






Disagree 


89.7 


73.8 


Agree 


8.9 


24.3 


No response 


1.4 


2.0 


Comparison of Health With Other People 






Worse ■ r « . 


3.3 


8.4 


Same 


25.2 


37.6 


Better 


70.6 


54.0 


i: No response 


.9 




Rating of Health in Retirement 






Poor 


2.8 


6.4 


Fair 


17.3 


18.3 


Good 


48.6 


43.6 


Excellent 


31^3 


31.7 


Frequency of Illness 






No days spent in hospital 


84.1 


87.1 


No days ill at home (in bed) 1 


81.8 


81.7 


Attitude About a Person's Health in Retirement 






Health gets better 


38.3 


28.7 


Health gets worse 


58.4 


68.8 


No response 


3.3 


2.5 



Planning variables . In this section we examine the extent to which 
the retirees planned for such things as activities they might engage in, 
what they will be doing in the immediate and near future, whether they 
made plans for any health contingencies that may arise, and whether their 
employers encouraged the making of any plans for retirement. 

Early retirees have an edge over regular retirees (20,3% vs. 17.1%) in 
the amount of planning for activities after retirement. The degree to 
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which the individual plans for hia retirement before it actually takes 
place might be influenced by whether or not the employer encouraged or 
helped in the making of plans for retirement. Fewer early retirees 
apparently were so encouraged than was true of regular retirees. How* 
ever, only fifty percent (5Q%)'of the employees in the sataple had \. t .' 
preretirement counseling programs. Apparently there is no major effort 
on the part of the employer to encourage or help in planning for retire* 
ment. In this light, it seems significant that a considerable number of 
people did make plans for both finances and other activities. More 
importantly, the early retirees, who received the least encouragement, 
actually did the most planning before and after retirement. 



How Many Flans Did Respondent 
Make for Retirement Activities? 



N-214 N-202 

Regular Early 

Retirees Retirees 
(Percent ) (Percent ) 



None 

Few 

Many 



54.7 43.1 
28.0 36.6 
17.3 20.3 



Did Employer Encourage or 
Help Make Retirement Plans ? 



Yes 

No 



45.3 38.6 

54.7 6U4 



Postretirement Planning 



Week by week 
No plans 
Few plans 
Many plans 



27.6 28.7 
53.3 38.6 
19.2 32.7 



Months or years from now 
Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Agree 

Strongly agree 



7.5 6.9 

27.1 24.3 

47.2 41.6 

18.2 27.2 



Attitudes toward retirement . Major differences between regular and 
early retirees in their attitudes toward retirement are: 



1. Over eighty*three percent (83%) of the early retirees were quite 
anxious to retire as compared to approximately sixty*nine percent 
(69%) of the regular retirees. 

2. A substantial majority (78.7%) of the early retirees and a major* 
ity (68.2%) of the regular retirees were satisfied that they 
retired when they did or wished they had retired earlier. These 
responses very closely parallel those just indicated about feel* 
ings toward retirement. The regular retirees are less satisfied 
about their retirement, as ten percent (10%) more of them indi- 
cated a preference for the continuation of working. This is a 
result which we might almost intuitively expect, as the early 
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retirement decision tends to be more of a voluntary nature than 
the regular retirement which is often mandatory. 

3. Approximately twice as many regular <19.6% vs. 10.9%) retirees 
than early retirees would have been willing to change their type 
of work. This can be taken as an indicator of job satisfaction, 
which might account for greater retirement resistance by regular 
retirees . 

4. Approximately eleven percent (11%) of the early retirees were con- 
cerned about being forced to retire early. On this same question 
the regular retirees did not seem to be as worried, as only 4.7% 
expressed this same concern. 

5. Ten percent (10%) more of the early retirees agreed that mandatory 
retirement age was fair than was true of regular retirees. This 
is a response we might expect since the early retirees are not 
directly affected by mandatory age. 

6. In examining the responses of those questions which indicate why 
people stop working, the following differences appeared; 

(a) More early than regular retirees said they were tired of 
working. 

(b) On the statement "I wanted to stop working so I could enjoy 
retired life," the early retirees agreed more often (67.8% 
vs. 55.6%) than the regular retirees. 

(c) On the question whether or not the respondent wanted to quit 
working and retire because he was dissatisfied with the com- 
pany, 8 lightly more early than regular retirees agreed with 
this as a reason for retirement. However, this variable seems 
to command a relatively unimportant role in the retirement 
decision. 

(d) The importance of work after retirement in the lives of the 
early retirees is somewhat less than it is for the regular 
retirees. 

(e) In fifty percent (50%) of the cases for the early retirees 
and 43.5% for the regular retirees, insufficient money was 
given as the reason they hadn’t retired earlier. Though 
this is a significant factor in itself as relating to when 
the retirement decision is made, it is also interesting to 
note that a much higher proportion (43.9% vs. 28.2%) of the 
regular retirees just liked working. This means that a fewer 
number of the people in the early retirement group would be 
so inclined to continue work if they had a satisfactory 
alternative. That they did have this alternative is obvious-- 
lt was early retirement. 

7. More early retirees had a high school education than regular 
retirees, although fewer of them had one or more years of college. 
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N-214 

Regular 


N-202 

Early 


Feeling* About Retiring 




Retirees 

(Percent) 


Retirees 

(Percent) 


Disliked the idea 




16.4 


7.9 


Somewhat reluctant to retire 




15,0 


8.4 


Looked forward to retirement 




62.1 


71.8 


Couldn't wait to retire 




6.5 


11.9 


Statement Best Describing Feelings 


Satisfied to retire when 1 did 




47.2 


52.0 


Wish 1 had continued to work 




30.8 


20.8 


Wish 1 had retired earlier 




21.0 


26.7 


No response 




1.0 


.5 


If Offered Same Seniority and 
Pay, Would You Change Type of Work? 


Yes 




19.6 


10.9 


No 




80.4 


88.6 


No response 






.5 



Worried About Being Forced to Retire Early ? 



Yes 


4.7 


10.9 


No 


95.3 


88.1 


No response 




1.0 


Is a Mandatory Retirement Age Fair? 


Yes 


50.9 


60.9 


No 


47.2 


38.6 


No response 


1.9 


.5 


"I was tired of working" 


Disagree 


79.0 


72.3 


Agree 


17.8 


23.3 


No response 


3.3 


4.5 


"I. wanted to stop working 


so I could enloy retired life" 


1 v.. ■ , ,,1; ■ 

41.1 
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Disagree . 


29.2 


Agree 


55.6 


67.8 


No response 


3.3 


3.0 


"I wanted to stop because 
I was dissatisfied with the company" 


Disagree 


97.2 


91.1 


Agree 


2,3 


5.9 


No response 


.5 


3.0 
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"I wanted to continue working, 

so 1 planned to work after retirement" 


N-214 

Regular 

Retirees 

(Percent) 


N-202 

Early 

Retirees 

(Percent) 


Disagree 


66.4 


79.7 


Agree 


28.5 


17.8 


No response 


5.1 


2.5 


Reasons For Not Retiring Earlier 


Money 


43.5 


50.0 


Liked working 


43.9 


28.2 


Just to keep busy 


1.9 


2.0 


Other reasons 


8.9 


17.3 


No response 


1.8 


2.5 


Education 


9 or less /ears 


27.6 


23.7 


10-12 years 


33.6 


49.0 


1 or more years of college 


38.8 


27.3 



Summary ..." 

Major differences seemed to distinguish early from regular retirees in 
this study. •- 

1. Early retirees differ in regard to fiuances: the early retirees 

received more income from equity Investment sources, made more 
financial plans, and were generally more successful in saving for 
retirement. 

* 

2. Early retirees were generally pessimistic about their future health 
as compared to the regular retirees, but in retirement there were 
few actual differences between regular and early retirees. The 
health of an individual may weigh heavily in the early retirement 
decision. 

3. A large number of people make retirement plans on their own ini- 
tiative and the early retirees display this talentimore consis- 
tently than regular retirees. 

4. Early retirees are more satisfied in retirement and more of them 
actually retired early to enjoy life than is true of regular 
retirees. This findings confirms earlier results in this study 
showing opposition and resentment toward mandatory retirement as 
opposed to voluntary retirement. Early retirees, who have entered 
retirement of their own volitlpn, are not as likely as regular 
retirees to be dissatisfied with their retired status. 
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C. Retirees* Adjustment in Retirement 



A comparison between the retiree's adjustment score and the inter* 
viewer's rating of the retiree's adjustment, interestingly enough, indi- 
cates that the interviewer tended to place a higher percentage of retired 
persons in the highest category of adjustment satisfaction than the 
retirees themselves, based on the ordinal ranking of their responses to 
the fourteen (14) questionnaire items. For example, 257 persons, or 62%, 
were placed in the category of being "extremely well adjusted" by the 
interviewers, '.id this is significantly hlghor than the approximately 
thirty percent (30%) who were arbitrarily assigned as "high adjusted" 
(N-130) based on questionnaire responses. A chi square analysis of this 
data yielded a 68.80 (4 d.f.) which is significant at or beyond the .001 
level. This means that it is far more likely that the truly well- 
adjusted retiree will also be rated as well adjusted by the interviewer 
than would be the case if the interviewer ratings were no better than 
random. 

Another way to measure adjustment in retirement was through an analy- 
sis of the retirees' stereotypes of retirement. Common stereotypes about 
retirement may be Illustrated by the following questions: 



Do you feel in general that a person's health generally gets 
worse after he retires? 

Do you feel retirement is generally bad for a person? 

Do you feel people should retire only when they are no longer 
physically able to work? 

Do you feel retired people do not generally receive the respect 
they deserve from younger people? 



It was hypothesized that those who had successful adjustment in re- 
tirement did not believe commonly accepted stereotypes. The reverse is 
hypothesized for those with low adjustment scores. As shown in Table 
3-1 our data tends to confirm this hypothesis. Fifty percent (50%) of 
those with good adjustment fall into the category of those who also 
tend not to believe in the stereotypes. The reverse situation is true 
with those' with low adjustment scores. The chi square of 65.58 (4 
d.f.) is obviously more than enough for significance at the .001 level 
and allows us to reject the null hypothesis with a great deal of con- 
fidence. The result is not too surprising since these stereotypes are 
negative attitudes of retirement; it would be expected the well adjusted retirees 
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would not believe such negative statements. 

Table 3-1 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in stereotypes of retirement 

between retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 







Adjustment 


Score 




Stereotype Toward 


Low 


Medium 


High 




Retirement 


Adlus tment 


Ad lus tment 


Adjustment 


Total % 


High (negative attitudes) 


46.8% 


30.8% 


10.3% 


29.9% 


Medium 


38.8% 


48 . 9% 


39.7% 


42.5% 


Low (positive attitudes) 


14.4% 


20.3% 


50.0% 


27.6% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.07. 


N 


139 


133 


126 


398 



If a person retires and has a negative or low adjustment does he tend to 
wish he had continued' to work? The data in Table 3-2 is intended to test this 
hypothesis and it shows what we expected. For example, among those with low 
adjustment to retirement, only forty percent (40%) were happy with their decision, 
and forty-three percent (43%) wished they had continued working. On the other 
hand, among those with high adjustment to retirement, only eighteen percent (18%) 
indicated they wished they had continued working and fifty-two percent (527,) were 
satisfied with when they had retired. The chi square 37.74 (4 d.f.) was significant 
beyond the .001 level. Thus, we can reject the null hypothesis and conclude that 
well-adjusted retirees have fewer regrets about retirement than is true of less 
adjusted retirees. 



Table 3-2 

Ho: There is no significant difference in the retiree's adjustment score 

and his satisfaction with his retirement decision. 







Adjustment 


Score 




Satisfaction with 


Low 


Medium 


High 




Retirement Decision 


Ad lus tment 


Adjustment 


Adjustment 


Total % 


When they did 


39.9% 


57.1% 


52.7% 


49.8% 


Continue to work 


43.4% 


15.7% 


18.3% 


26.1% 


Retired earlier 


16.8% 


27.1% 


29.0% 


24.2% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


143 


140 


131 


414 



Adjustment and Resistance to Retirement : 



If a person dislikes the idea of retirement, does this affect the degree of 
adjustment that he' Is able to make after retirement? According to Table 3-3, 
resistance to retirement is associated with adjustment, because eighty-four 
percent (84%) of those with a high adjustment score looked forward to retirement, 
whereas only sixty-four percent (647,) with low adjustment scores were similarly 
inclined. The chi square of 17.94 (2 d.f.) was significant beyond the .001 level 
which allows us to reject the null hypothesis with a good deal of confidence. 



Table 3-3 



Ho: There is no significant difference in resistance to retirement 

between retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 







Adjustment 


Score 




Resistance to Retirement 


Low 

Adjustment 


Medium 

Adjustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


Disliked idea or somewhat 
reluctant 


36.1% 


19.1% 


16.0% 


24.0% 


Looked forward to retire- 
ment or couldn't wait 
to retire 


63.9% 


80.9% 


84.0% 


76.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


144 


141 


131 


416 



This finding indicates that those who had attitudes of resistance to retire- 
ment before retirement were more likely to be those who had low adjustment during 
retirement. An interesting observation from Table 3-3 is that over three-fourths 
of the individuals interviewed in this study indicated they looked forward to 
retirement or couldn't wait to retire. Only one-fourth Indicated they disliked 
the idea or were somewhat reluctant. This is contrary to a commonly accepted 
stereotype that people generally dislike, or resist retirement. 

Retirement Adjustment and Financial Security : 

In Table 3-4 is the comparison between retirees' adjustment and financial 
status. As might be expected, a significant relationship does exist. (The chi 
square of 12.38 (2 d.f.) is significant beyond the .005 level.) Of those with 
monthly incomes of over, $551, approximately fifty-one percent (51%) were "hi" 
on adjustment, as compared with seventy percent (70%) of those retirees with 
less than $551 per month income who were "low" on the adjustment score. 

Table 3-4 



Ho: There is no significant difference in level of retirement income 

between retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 







Adjustment Score 




Retirement Income 
(Monthly) 


Low 

Adjustment 


Medium 
Ad justment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


$50-$550 


70.1% 


63.2% 


49.2% 


61 . 1% 


$551-over 


29.9% 


36.8% 


50.8% 


38 J i%_ 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


134 


136 


126 


396 



All retirees were also asked how they viewed their monthly income, whether it 
was less than adequate, adequate, or more than adequate. Responses were compared 
with ranks on the adjustment to retirement scale. The results appear in Table 
3-5 and indicate that a highly significant relationship does exist between per- 
ceived adequacy of income and adjustment. The chi square of 37.97 (4 d.f.) was 
significant at the .001+ level. In addition, an observation of the percentage 
distribution clearly indicates that those with high adjustment scores perceive 
their income as more adequate than those with low adjustment scores (33% vs. 20%) 
It is even more striking by examining all retirees in the "Less than enough" 



category, where approximately thirteen percent(13%) were also in the high adjust- 
ment category as compared with approximately forty-three percent (43%) who were 
in the low adjustment group of retirees. 

Table 3-5 

Ho: There is no significant difference in perceived adequacy of retirement 

income between retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 







Adlustment 


Score 




Perceived Adequacy of 
Retirement Income 


Low 

Adjustment 


, tedium 
Adlustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


Less than enough 


43.3% 


2675% 


12.6% 


27.7% 


Just enough 


36.6% 


57.4% 


54.3% 


49.4% 


More than enough 


20.1% 


16.2% 


33.1% 


22.9% 


Total 7. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


134 


136 


127 


397 



It was also hypothesized in the study that if a person realized more retire- 
ment income than he had expected, or realized the same as he expected, he would 
be more likely to have a higher adjustment than if he received a retirement income 
of less than expected. The results of responses to the question: "Before retire- 

ment did you expect your retirement income to be somewhat more, less, or exactly 
as it turned out to be?" are given in Table 3-6. _ Again, the chi square of 16.59 
(4 d.f.) is significant at the .005 level, allowing us to reject the null hypothesis 
with a good deal of confidence and confirms what we expected. 

Table 3-6 ' 

. - , • . . i ; •<> 

Ho: There is no significant difference in discrepancies between expected 1 

retirement income and realized retirement Income between retirees 
with differing levels of retirement rdjustment. 



Discrepancy Between 




Adjustment Score 




Expected and Realized 


Low 


Medium 


High 




Retirement Income 


Adjustment 


Adjustment 


Adjustment 


Total % 


Expected less than 










! realized 


18.9% 


9.2% 


12.3% 


13.5% 


Expected same as realized 


51.7% 


69.5% 


72.3 % 


64.3% 


Expected more than 










realized 


29.4% 


21.3% 


15.4% 


22.2% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100 ;0% 


N 


143 


141 


130 


414 



However, an examination of the data in Table 3-6 Indicates an interesting 
relationship between expectation and c Justment. First, as we hypothesized, those 
with high adjustment experienced less negative discrepancy than those with low 
adjustment (15% vs. 29%). However, the biggest difference between the response 
pattern of the high group and the low group wss the comparison of seventy-two per- 
cent (72%) for the high group vs. only fifty- two percent (52%) for the low adju^tr 
ment group who accurately estimated their retirement Income. This finding^ relates’ 
to the planning phenomenon which will be analyzed more thoroughly in the next ' 
chapter. It is also interesting to note that almost two-thirds (64.3%) of the’ / 
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respondents realized about the same income as they expected, and only 22 . 2 % were 
"disappointed" in receiving less than they expected. These findings seem to speak 
well for the degree of communication between employers and employees in the matter 
of retirement benefits. 

A somewhat similar result was found when adjustment to retirement was compared 
with changes in living standards. According to Table 3-7, around two-thirds (677.) 
of the individual 1 ' interviewed had approximately the same living standards after 
retirement as they had before retirement. If a person had a lower level of living 
standard after retirement than before, he was unlikely to be found in a high 
adjustment class. Only six percent (67.) of those in a high adjustment class had 
a lower living standard compared to twenty-six percent (26%) of those retirees in 
the low adjustment group. It is clear from an analysis of the data in Table 3-7 
that we can reject the null hypothesis that adjustment to retirement is not 
significantly related to the absence of a lowering in retirement standard of 
living, relative to working life standard of living. The chi square of 23.90 for 
this data (with 4 d.f.) is significant well beyond the .001 level. 

Table 3-7 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the change in retirement 

standard of living relative to working life standard of living 
between retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 







Adlustment 


Score 




Relative Standard 
of Living 


Low 

Adlustment 


Medium 

Adlustment 


High 

Adlustment 


Total % 


Lower 


26.4% 


12.1% 


8.1% 


15.17. 


Same 


56.9% 


70.97. 


74.07. 


67.1% 


Higher 


16.7% 


17.0% 


19.8% 


17.8% 


Total % 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.07. 


100. 07. 


N 


144 


141 


131 


416 



The retired workers were also asked a series of questions designed to reveal 
whether or not they perceived their financial status to be adequate or not. 
Responses to these questions 1 were tabulated, an ordinal rank was assigned based 
on total score, and ranks were compared against retirement adjustment as shown 
in Table 3-8. The data in Table 3-8 indicates that a significant relationship 
does exist between perceived financial status and adjustment to retirement. Por 
example, Among those who ranked high in adjustment, fifty-four percent (547.) also 
ranked in the highest third of the perceived financial status scale. By contrast, 
only nineteen percent (19%) of the high adjustment group were found in the lowest 
third of the perceived adequacy of financial status group. For those with low 
adjustment, the situation was reversed. Of these with low adjustment, nearly 
half (47%) also perceived their financial status to be inadequate. The chi 
square for this data was 32.47 (with 4 d.f.) which is significant well beyond the 
.001 level, and allows us to reject the null hypothesis with a great deal of 
confidence. 
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Table 3-8 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward financial status 

between retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 







Adjustment Score 




Attitude Toward 
Financial Status 


Low 

Ad1u8toent 


Medium 
Ad 1 us . merit 


High 

Adjustment 


Total X 


Low 


47. IX 


29. OX 


19 ,4X 


32. 2X 


Medium 


22. IX 


37. OX 


27. IX 


28. 7X 


High 


30. 7X 


34 .IX 


53. 5X 


39. IX 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


140 


138 


129 


40> 



As a final check on the hypothesised relationship between financial condition 
end retirement adjustment, the interviewers were asked to Judge the respondents' 
living conditions from the type of house furnishings and the degree of adequate 
housekeeping. However, as indicated in Table 3-9, there was uo significant differ- 
ence between the interviewer's rating of the retired person's living condition! and 
hie adjustment scores. (Chi square ■ 3.28 (2 d.f.), significant at .20 level.) 
Consequently, ve cannot reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. 

Table 3-9 



Ho: There is no significant difference in living conditions between 

retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 







Adjustment Score 




Interviewer's Rating of 
Home and Furnishings 


Low 

Adjustment 


Medium 

Adjustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total X 


Fairly nav house 


50. OX 


50. 4X 


59. 6X 


53. 2X 


Fairly old housa 


50. OX _ 


49, 6X 


40. 2X 


46. ax 


Total X _ _ 


100. OX 


100. OX 


lOO.OX 


lOO.OX 


J! 


140 


139 


1*7 


406 



Thus, in Bumaary, we can reject with great confidence all of the null hypotheses 
concerning no difference between high and low adjustment retirees in their financial 
security, perception of adequacy and status of retirement income, and decline in 
living standard after retirement. Finance does appear to be very closely related 
to retirement adjustment. These findings are consistent with most previous studies 
of retirement adjustment. 

Retirement Adjustment and Health : 

r 

A health rating score was developed for each retiree by asking each person to 
indicate whether or not he had any chronic disabilities, such ss poor sight, poor 
hearing, heart trouble, stomach trouble, etc. The number of "troubles" was scored 
so that if the person had two or more ailments, he received s low or poor health 
score, one ailment received s medium or average health score, end no ailments received 
s high or good health score. Overall, twenty-two percent (22X) of the retirees had 
low (poor) health, thirty-five percent (35X) average, end forty-three percent (431) 
high (good) health, the results are shown in Table 3-10. It may be seen that only 
•levtn percent (111) of those who had high retirement adjustment ratings also had 
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poor health ratings, whereas fifty-one percent (51%) had high health ratings. It 
Is apparent that health Is an Important factor related to adjustment In retirement. 
The chi square analysis for this data yielded a 19.94 (4 d.f.) which is significant 
beyond the .001 level, and allows us to reject the null hypothesis with a good deal 
of confidence. 



Table 3-10 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In objective health rating 

scores between retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 







Adjustment Score 




Objective Health 


Low 


Medium 


High 




Rating Score 


Adjustment 


Adjustment 


Ad Justment 


Total % 


Low 


31.3% 


22.7% 


10.7% 


21.9% 


Medium 


36.1% 


31.9% 


38.2% 


35.3% 


High 


32.6% 


45.4% 


51.1% 


42.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


144 


141 


131 


416 



Table 3-11 shows the results of the retirees’ self report of their health 
status as compared to retirement adjustment. Those rating their health fair or 
poor were grouped together and compared with those who rated their health good, 
and a third group rating themselves as excellent.* 

Table 3-11 



Hoi There Is no significant difference In subjective rating of health 
between retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 







Ad Justment 


Score 




Subjective Health Rating 


Low 

Ad Jus taent 


Medium 

Adjustment 


High 

Ad Justment 


Total % 


Fair or poor 


38.9% 


17.7% 


9.2% 


22.4% 


Good 


46.5% 


54.6% 


36.6% 


46.2% 


Excellent 


14.6% 


27.7% 


54.2% 


31.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


144 


141 


131 


416 



The chi square for the comparison was 69.10 (4 d.f.) which Is significant well 
beyond the .001 level. Of the retirees with high adjustment, only nine percent 
(9%) rated their health as low (compared with thirty-nine percent (39%) In the 
low adjustment group). Fifty-four percent (54%) of the high adjustment group 
rated their health as excellent (compared to only fifteen percent (13%) in the low 
adjustment group). This appears to be further substantiation of a significant 
relationship between health and adjustment. 



* The correspondence between the Interviewers' ratings of the retirees' health and 
th* retirees' rating of their own health yielded a chi square of 168.57 (d.f. 4) which 
Indicates an almost perfect correlation, far beyond what Is needed for significance at 
. 001 . 
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When retirees were asked to express their attitudes on eight questions relat- 
ing lo their health, and the resulting ordinal score was compared to retirement 
adjustment, again a statistically significant relationship was found between 
retirement adjustment and attitudes toward adequacy of health. Many more Indivi- 
duals with low adjustment (55%) rated themselves with low health, than was true 
of those with high adjustment (12%). On the other hand, only seven percent (7%) 
of those with low adjustment rated their health as excellent as compared with 
sixty-four percent (64%) of those with high adjustment scores, as shown In Table 
3-12. Hie chi square was an unbelievable 137.17 (4 d.f.) which Is far beyond what 
Is needed fo.* significance at the .001 level. Thus, the most obvious and most 
positive relationship found In this study in that represented In this table, l.e., 
the relationship between positive attitudes toward health and retirement Adjustment. 

Table 3-12 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In attitudes toward health between 

retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 



Attitudes 
Hea 1 th 






Adjustment Score 




Toward 

Scores 


Low 

Ad lustment 


Medium 

Adjustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


Low 




54.9% 


18.4% 


12.2% 


29.1% 


Medium 




38.2% 


53.2% 


23.7% 


38.7% 


HUh 




6.9% 


28.4% 


64.1% 


32.2% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.6% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


Ji , 


144 


141 


131 


416 



When adjustment to retirement was compared with responses to "perceived health 
In retirement" similar results were obtained although the results were not quite 
as clear-cut as in the previous health adjustment tables. Interestingly enough, as 
shown In Table 3-13, over three-fourths of the Individuals had health about equal to 
that which they expected before they retired, 8.5% had poorer health and fourteen 
percent (14%) had better health than expected. Among those with high adjustment 
scores, nineteen percent (19%) had health better than expected, whereas only nine 
percent (9%) of those who had low adjustment had health better than expected. In 
a similar manner, among those with low adjustment scores, fourteen percent (14%) 
had poorer health than expected, compared with only nine percent (9%) who had 
better health than expected. The chi square analysis wa's 12.92 (4 d.f.) which Is 
significant at the .025 level, and allows us to reject the null hypothesis with some 
degree of confidence. This Is further Illustration of the relationship between 
good health and adjustment after retirement. 



Table 3-14 reveals a similar result. When retirees were asked to rate their 
health as better, worse, or the same as other people of their age, seventy-four 
percent (74%) of those with high adjustment to retirement thought they had better 
health than others, compared to only fifty-two percent (52%) for those with low 
retirement adjustment. The chi square of 13,29 (2 d.f.) was slgnlfl -ant at the 
.01 level, again allowing us to reject the null hypothesis with cont dence, and 
giving us one additional Indication of the consistently positive relationship 
between good health and retirement adjustment. 
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Table 3-13 



Ho: There is no significant difference In discrepancy in expected 

health In retirement between retirees with differing levels of 
retirement adjustment. 



Discrepancy in Expected 




Adjustment 


Score 




Health in Retirement 


Low 

Ad Ins tment 


Medium 
Ad Jus tment 


High 

Ad lustment 


Total % 


Worse than expected 


14.07. 


5.7% 


5.3% 


8. 5% 


Same as expected 


76.97, 


79.37, 


75.6% 


77.37. 


Better than expected 


9.17. 


15.07. 


19.17. 


14.3% 


Total 7. 


100.07, 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


143 


140 


131 


414 



Table 3-14 



Ho: There is no significant difference in comparison of own health 

with others between retirees with differing levels of retirement 
adjustment. 







Ad lustment 


Score 




Comparison of Health 
With Others 


Low 

Ad lustment 


Medium 
Ad lustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


Worse or same 


47.2% 


37.4% 


26.0% 


37.2% 


Better 


52.8% 


62.6% 


74.0% 


62.8% 


Total % 


100.0%' 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


144 


139 


131 


414 



In summary, the results of the analysis of data In Tables 3-10 to 3-14 allow 
us to reject all null hypotheses with a great deal of confidence. It Is therefore 
possible to conclude that health is Importantly related to adjustment In retire- 
ment, l.e., the better the person's health (as well as his attitudes toward the 
state of his health), the better will be his adjustment in retirement. 

Retirement Adjustment and Activity Level : 

Is there any tendency for adjustment In retirement to be related to a pattern 
of disengagement from life, or "dropping out"? Is successful retirement a time 
when the Individual truly "retires," or a time when he has enough time to become 
more actively Involved? It was hypothesised In our study that a successful 
retirement Is related positively to continued, or Increased activity and enjoyment 
of activity rather than disengagement. Retirees were asked to respond to questions 
Indicating how often they participated In given activities, how much they enjoy 
the activities, and whether or not they had Increased or decreased activities as 
compared with before retirement. The activity score was developed for each 
retiree's responses to a check list of items. Bach individual was then placed 
Into one of three categories In a manner similar to the other ordinal rating 
scales used in this study. Similar scales were developed to measure the extent 
of participation In activities (Irrespective of number of different activities). ,*• 
the enjoyment of activities, as well as the extent to which the individual 
Increased or disengaged from activities he formerly enjoyed. 
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Table 3*15 presents the results of the comparison of adjustment In retirement 
with number of retirement activities. The chi square of 41.26 (4 d.f.) Indicates 
that the two variables are very significantly related well beyond the .001 level. 
Among those with high adjustment scores in retirement, more than twice as many had 
a high number of activities as did those with low adjustment (52% vs. 20%). The 
opposite situation existed for those with low adjustment} Fifty-three percent (53%) 
report low activities, while only twenty-five percent (25%) of the high adjusted 
retirees report low activities. Thus, It Is possible to reject the null hypothesis 
with a good deal of confidence and conclude that the well-adjusted retirees 
between sixty and seventy years of age In our study do not substantiate the dis- 
engagement theory of retirement adjustment. 

Table 3-15 

Ho: There Is no significant difference In number of retirement activities 

between retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 







Adjustment Score 




Number of Activities 


Low 

Ad iustment 


Medium 

Adjustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


Low 


52.8% 


27.7% 


25.2% 


35.6% 


Medium 


27.1% 


34.8% 


22.9% 


28.4% 


HUh 


20.1% 


37.6% 


51.9% 


_36,_l% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


144 


141 


131 


416 



Hot only Is the number of activities a significant factor In the successful 
adjustment to retirement, but also significant Is the change In the number of 
activities after retirement. As shown In Table 3-16, among those wlth y hlgh levels 
of adjustment, fifty-five percent (55%) showed an Increase In the number of 
activities, compared to only fifteen percent (15%) who showed a decrease in activ- 
ities, the opposite situation existed for those with low retirement adjustment 
scores, approximately forty-one percent (41%) decreased their activities, while 
only twenty-two percent (22%) Increased. There Is definitely a high association 
between low adjustment and decreased activity after retirement, as verified by the 
chi square for this data of 44.46 (4 d.f.) which Is far beyond what Is needed for 
significance at the .001 level. This allows us to reject the null hypothesis with 
a great deal of confidence, and again tends to refute the disengagement theory. 

Table 3-16 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in change In number of activities 

since retiring between retirees with differing levels of retirement 
adjustment. 







Adjustment 


Score 




Change In Activities 


Low 

Adjustment 


Medium 

Adjustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


Decreased 


40.6% 


16.3% 


15.3% 


24.3% 


Stayed same 


37.1% 


36.9% 


29.8% 


34.7% 


Increased 


22.4% 


46.8% 


55-0% __ 


___41.Q5L 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


- ioo.o% __ 


100.0% 


N 


143 


141 


131 


415 
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As might be expected, a similar situation holds when adjustment to retirement 
Is compared with the Intensity of participation In various activities. Intensity 
Is defined as meaning the frequency of participation. In examining Table 3-17 we 
find that among those with high retirement adjustment scores over twice as many 
enjoyed various activities on a frequent basis than was true of those who enjoyed 
activities on a low intensity basis (38% vs. 197.). Again, the opposite situation 
held for those with low adjustment scores, with forty-eight percent (48%) 
reporting low Intensity and only twenty-four percent (24%) reporting high Intensity. 
The chi square for these data Is 28.05 (4 d.f.) which exceeds what Is needed for 
significance at the .001 level, and thus It allows us to reject the null hypothesis 
with a good deal of confidence. 



Table 3-17 



Ho: There Is no slgnlflcart difference In Intensity of participation 

In retirement activities between retirees with differing levels 
of retirement adjustment. 



Intensity of 




Adjustment 


Score 




Participation In 
Retirement Activities 


Low 

Adjustment 


Medium 

Adjustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


Low 


47.9% 


31.2% 


19.1% 


33.2% 


Medium 


27.8% 


30.5% 


42 . 7% 


33.4% 


High 


24.3% 


38.3% 


38.2% 


33.44 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


144 


141 


131 


416 



The data In Table 3-18 Indicates further evidence In refutation of the dis- 
engagement theory. Retirees were asked the question: "Would you say that the 

extent of your participation Is more now, about the same, or less than when you 
were working?" Again, those with high adjustment scores Indicated generally 
that they believe they are more active now than when they were working. Nearly 
two-thirds (66%) of those with high adjustment scores so Indicated as compared 
with only twelve percent (12%) who said they decreased. On the other hand, those 
with low adjustment scores did not demonstrate this difference. The chi square 
for this data was 32.80 (4 d.f.) which Is beyond what Is needed for significance 
at the .001 level, and allows us to reject the null hypothesis with a great deal 
of confidence. 



Table 3-18 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in change in activity participation 

since retirement between retirees with differing levels of retirement 
adjustment. 







Adlustment Score 




Change In Activities 


Low 

Adjustment 


Med lum 
Adjustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


Decreased 


34.7% 


14.9% 


12.2% 


20.9% 


Stayed same 


27.8% 


30.5% 


22.1% 


26.9% 


Increased 


37.5% 


54.6% 


65.6% 


52.2% 


Total % 


o 

* 

o 

o 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


H — 


144 


141 


131 


416 
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Tables 3*19 and 3-20 represent even further data In refutation of the dis- 
engagement theory. These tables concern the question of amount of enjoyment of 
retirement activities and the Increase or decrease of enjoyment of activities after 
retirement. They show that enjoyment Is greater for the high adjustment group, and 
that this group also makes more change toward Increased enjoyment than does the low 
adjustment group. The chi squares for these two tables are 18.47 and 26.47, respec- 
tively (d.f. 4), both of which are more than Is needed at the .001 level of 
significance. It Is Interesting to note that In Table 3-20, among the low adjustment 
group, only twenty-two percent (22%) state their enjoyment of activities has In- 
creased, as compared with fifty-one percent (51%) of the high adjustment group. 

Table 3-19 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In relative enjoyment of retirement 

activities between retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 



Relative Enjoyment 




Adjustment 


Score 




of Retirement 


Low 


Medium 


High 




Activities Score 


Adjustment 


Adiustment 


Adjustment 


Total % 


Low 


44.4% 


30.5% 


25.2% i 


33.7% 


Medium 


34.0% 


31.9% 


32.1% 


32.7% 


High 


21.5% 


37.6% 


42.7% 


33.7% 


Total % _ 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


144 


141 


131 


416 



Table 3-20 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In enjoyment of activities slnco 

retirement between retirees with differing levels of retirement 
adjustment. 







Adjustment Score 




Change in Enjoyment 
of Activities 


Low 

Adjustment 


Medium 

Adjustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


Decreased or stayed same 
Increased 


78.5% 

21.5% 


60.3% 

39.7% 


48.9% 
_ __ 51.1% 


63.0% 

.37.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


144 


141 


131 


416 i 



Is there any significant difference between adjustment to retirement scores 
and the number of activities dropped after retirement? We hypothesised In the 
study that there would be such a relationship. As revealed In Table 3-21 only 
twenty-one percent (21%) of those with high adjustment scores were found to have 
dropped many activities In the past. On the contrary, among those with low 
adjustment scores, forty-four percent (44%) were found In the category of those 
who had dropped many activities. Apparently low adjustment to retirement Is 
associated with a high rate of disengagement from activities formerly performed. 
The chi square for the data In Table 3-21 was 18.95 (4 d.f.) which Is significant 
beyond the .001 level, Indicating that there Is a significant difference between 
the high and low adjustment groups In the number of activities dropped, * 1th those 
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vho have the least effective adjustment dropping the most activities. 

Table 3-21 

Ho: There Is no significant difference In number of activities dropped 

during life between retirees with differing levels of retirement 
adjustment. 







Adjustment Score 




Number of Activities 
Dropped 


Low 

Adlustment 


Medium 

Adlustment 


High 

Adlustment 


Total X 


Low 


27. 8X 


32. 6X 


37. 4X 


32. 5X 


Kedlum 


27. 8X 


38. 3X 


42. OX 


35. 8X 


High 


44. 4X 


29. IX 


30. 6X 


31. 7X 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


M 


144 


141 


131 


416 



Thus In reviewing all of the various measurements of retirement activities and 
their relationship to successful adjustment In retirement, we find there Is clear 
evidence that well-adjusted retirees are those who are more active than less 
adjusted retirees. In addition, better-adjusted retirees appear to have actually 
Increased their activities since retirement (50X-65X so reported on the three 
change measurements), and although those with low adjustment also showed a higher 
change toward less activity than their better-adjusted fellow returees, this 
decrease cannot alone account for the difference between the adjustment differences. 
In short, there Is strong evidence that wall-adjusted retirees Increase their 
activities after retirement, and are not Just more active people before retire- 
ment. 

Retirement Adlustment and Previous Employee Relations Factors : 

One of the questions we wished to answer In this study was whether former 
employees who were highly motivated, well satisfied, effective employees would 
have more or less problems adjusting to retirement. It Is possible to argue 
either side, based on the present state of our theory. For example, It was hypo* 
thealeed In the study that the degree of work motivation might be related to 
levels of adjustment In retirement. Work motivation was Interpreted to mean the 
extent to which the retired Individual was Interested In his Job for various 
reasons such as the type of work, the money It brought, whether or not new things 
were happening, respect that It brought from ethers, etc. If a person's work was 
very important to him, he might resist retirement, and consequently, after retire- 
ment It would be logical that he might be relatively less adjusted than a person 
whose work was not so Important. Or, It might be argued that the same ''spirit" 
or personality which produces high motivation In work would also produce an 
equally high degree of motivation In retirement activities. 

The data In Tables 3-22 to 3-26 Indicate there Is a highly significant difference 
between high and low adjustment retirees In their previous work attitudes, except 
In the one area of general motivation. For example, Table 3-22 Indicates there was 
no significant relationship between general motivation, as measured In this study, / 
and retirement adjustment. The chi square was only 6.24 (4 d.f.) which Is only 
significant at the .20 level, and thus we cannot reject the null hypothesis. 

However, on each of the specific factors such as attitudes toward work, Job, 
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supervision, and company, there were significant differences between the two groups. 



Table 3-22 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In motivation toward work between 

retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 







Adjustment 


Score 




Motivation 


Low 

Ad lustment 


Medium 
Ad lustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


Low 


31.5% 


33.6% 


25.4% 


30.3% 


Medium 


32.2% 


40.7% 


38.5% 


37.0% 


High 


36.4% 


25.7% 


36.2% 


32.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


1 100.0% 


N 


143 


140 


130 


413 



As 6hown In Table 3-23, It was found In this study that those who felt they 
had boring or routine Jobs with little challenge tended to fall Into a low retire* 
ment adjustment category, while those who felt their Job had been Interesting and 
challenging tended to fall Into a high adjustment category. The differences were 
very significant, with the chi square of 34.35 being well beyond what la required 
for significance at the .001 level. Nearly half (48%) of those with high retire* 
ment adjustment scores Indicated they held Interesting, challenging Jobs compared 
to only twenty*four percent (24%) of those with low retirement adjustment scores. 

Table 3-23 

Ho: There Is no significant difference In attitudes toward work Itself 

between retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 



Attitude 

Work 






Adjustment Score 




Toward My 
Itself 


Low 

Ad lustment 


Medium 

Adjustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


Low 




36.8% 


29.8% 


12.2% 


26.7% 


Medium 




38.9% 


46.8% 


39.7% 


41.8% 


High 




24.3% 


23.4% 


_480% 


1 31.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


144 


141 


131 


416 



Table 3*24 shows that general attitude toward the Job, as contrajted to the 
work Itself, was also a significant factor related to adjustment In retirement. 
Thus, among those who had high adjustment to retirement, forty-seven percent 
(47%) expressed a high degree of satisfaction with the status of their former 
Jobs. Only twenty-two percent (22%) of those In the low adjustment category ex* 
pressed an equal amount of satisfaction with the Job. This difference produced 
a chi square of 37.28 (4 d.f.) which Is significant well beyond the .001 level. 

(It Is Interesting to note that a good part of this difference Is accounted for 
by the extreme difference within the high adjustment group, l.e., forty-seven 
percent (47%) highly satisfied and only approximately fifteen percent (15%) In the 
dissatisfied category. There was less than half that much extreme difference 
within the low adjustment group. In any case, high job (prestige) satisfaction Is 
positively related to adjustment In retirement. (Ihls factor may be so Inter- 
related with attitudes toward work, l.e., they may be measuring the same variable. 
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Table 3-24 



Ho: There is no significant difference In attitudes toward the job 

between retirees with differing levels of retirement Adjustment. 







Adlustment 


Score 




Attitudes Toward thi 


Low 


Medium 


High 




Job Status 


Adlustment 


Adlustment 


Adlustment 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


36.4% 


24.1% 


14.5% 


25.3% 


Medium 


41. 3% 


54.6% 


38.2% 


44.8% 


High (positive) 


22. 4% 


21.3% 


47.3% 


29.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


i 100.0% 


N 


143 


141 


131 


415 



A similar finding (reported In Table 3-25) was found between adjustment In 
retirement and attitudes toward supervision. If a retired person had good 
supervision and was satisfied with his supervisor before retirement, he was 
much more likely to fall Into a high adjustment In retirement category than 
was true If he had a poor relationship with his boss. Thus, among those who 
were poorly adjusted In retirement, forty-one percent (41%) also had poor 
relationship with supervisors when they were working as compared with only 
twenty-seven percent (27%) for high adjusted retirees. Among those who were 
poorly adjusted In their retirement, only twenty-six percent (26%) felt they had 
good relationships with their supervisor, as compared with forty-eight percent 
(48%) for the high adjusted retirees. (This difference yielded a chi square of 
24.24 (4 d.f.) which is significant beyond the .001 level.) 

Table 3-23 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In attitudes toward supervision 

between retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 







Adlustment 


Score 




Attitude Toward 
Supervision 


Low 

Adlustment 


Medium 

Adlustment 


High 

Adlustment 


Total % 


Low 


41.4% 


33.6% 


26.7% 


34.1% 


Medium 


32.1% 


42,9% 


26.0% 


33.8% 


HUh 


26.4% 


23.6% _ 


47.3%_ 


32.1% 


total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


_ .100.0% 


100*0% 


J* 


140 


140 


131 


411 



All of the retired workers were given a series of seven questions concerning 
their attitudes toward their former employer. These dealt with whether or not 
the company provided good working conditions and was Interested In the welfare of 
the employee, gave promotions to those who deserved them, etc. The composite of 
the scores from answers to these questions showed again that individuals who had 
a favorable attitude toward their previous employer were much more likely to fall 
into a high adjustment category than If they had a poor attitude toward their 
previous employer. Table 3-26, for example, shows that over half (53%) of those 
in the high adjustment category also were found to have high positive attitudes 
toward their former employer. Only fourteen percent (14%) of those la the high . 
adjustment category had an unfavorable attitude toward their employer. 
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Table 3-26 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in attitudes toward the company 

between retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 







Adjustment 


Score 




Attitudes Toward the 
Company 


Low 

Adlustment 


Medium 

Adjustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


Low 


37.1% 


30.5% 


13.7% 


27.5% 


Medium 


40.6% 


42.6% 


33.6% 


39.0% 


High 


22.4% 


27.0% 


52.7% 


33.5% 


Total X 


, 100 . 0% 


100.0% 


100 . 0 % 


100.0% 


N 


i 143 


141 


131 


415 



Thus it is possible to summarise these results by saying that all of the null 
hypotheses (except general motivation), were rejected with a great deal of confi- 
dence. In a sentence, well-adjusted workers appear to become well-adjusted retirees. 

Retirement Adjustment and Demographic Characteristics of the Population : 

Are unskilled workers more likely to be found in a low adjustment category 
than skilled workers? According to the d&ta in Table 3-27, they are. Among those 
with managerial skill, there was a slightly higher percentage in the well-adjusted 
column. But for the skilled worker, the trend was in the opposite direction, and 
for the unskilled group the difference of twenty- two percent (22%) high adjustment 
vs. forty-seven percent (47%) low adjustment is significant. The chi square of 
12.91 (d.f. 4) Is significant only at the .02 level, but this still allows us to 
reject the null hypothesis with some degree of confidence. 

Table 3-27 



Ho: There is no significant difference in adjustment to retirement 

between retirees 'with different v^rklng skill levels. 







Adjustment Score 






Skill Level 


Low 

Ad lustment 


Medium 

Adjustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total X 


N 


Managerial 


28. 4% 


33. 2% 


38. 5% 


100. OX 


208 


Skilled 


37. 9% 


36. 4% 


25. 7X 


100. OX 


140 


Unskilled 


47.1% 


30. 9X 


22.1% 


100. OX 


68 


total % 


34. 6% 


2LiI_ 


31.5% 


ioo.ox 


416 



In our study, given the unique make up of the companies, fifty percent (SOX) of the 
retirees were in the managerial category, compared to only sixteen percent (16X) in the ' 
unskilled category. Since there was a clear indication that those who were in the 
managerial category are store likely to find themselves in a high adjustment group, a 
question must be raised about the generality of the results. 

tn our population neatly ninety percent (90X) of the workers were found to be 
married, with only eleven percent (1 IX) widowed, single, or divorced. As shown In T^ble 
3-28, it is interesting to note that there appears to be a significant difference j J 

between the two groups on adjustment, but the chi square of 2.46 (2 d.f.) is only f J 
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significant at the .30 level and Indicates that there la no significant relation- 
ship between retirement adjustment and marital status and we cannot reject the null 
hypothesis. Had we had a larger number of unmarried men in the sample, however, 
the observed trend might have become statistically significant. 

Table 3-28 

Ho: There Is no significant difference In adjustment to retirement 

between retirees with different marital status. 







Adjustment Score 






Karital Status 


Low 

Adjustment 


Medium 

Adjustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


N 


Married 


33 8% 


33.2% 


33.0% 


100.0% 


367 


Widowed, single, or 
divorced 


41. 3% 


37.0% 


21.7% 


, 100.0% 


46 


Total % 


34.6% 


33.7% 


31.7% 


100.0% 


413. 



There was also no significant relationship between retirement adjustment and 
the number of years the retired person had lived In a given area. The categories 
of permanency were measured by the following: 1-5 years, 6-15 years, over 16 

years. We cannot therefore, reject the null hypothesis (see Table 3-29, chi square 
of .16). 



Table 3-29 



Ho. There la no significant difference In permanency of residence between 
retirees with differing levels of retirement adjustment. 







Adjustment Score 




Permanency of Residence 


Low 

Adjustment 


Medlim 

Adjustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


1-5 years 


28.5% 


28.8% 


28.5% 


28.6% 


6-15 years 


13.9% 


12.9% 


14.6% 


13.8% 


Over 16 years 


57.6% 


58.3% 


56.9% 


57.6% 


Total % . _ _ 


100.0% . 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


144 


139 


130 


413 



Interrelationship Between Adjustment Factors : 



How much of an Income do retired people conceive of as being "adequate"? 
According to Table 3-30, among those who had Income between $50 aid $550, forty- 
one percent (Ait) considered It less than adequate and only eleven percent (lit) 
considered this amount more than adequate. For Incomes of $551 and over, forty- 
three percent (43%) Indicated their feeling that It was more than adequate. This 
data yields a chi square of 78.7? (2 d.f.) which is significant well beyond the 
.001 level, and allows us to reject the null hypothesis with e greet deal of 
confidence. Thus, although slxty-one percent (611) of the population in this 
study receive a retirement income of Us then $550 per month, the majority feel 
It Is just adequate (49%) end most of the rest feel that It Is less than adequate 
(411). Based on this study, It would appear that an adequate total Income lave) 
In retirement Is at or above the $550 level. * 




Table 3-30 



Ho: The perceived adequacy of retireiment Income is not significantly related 

to the absolute level of , retirement income. 





Perceived Adequacy 


of Retirement 


Income 




Total Retirement Income 


Less Than 
Adequate 


Ju8 t 

Adequate 


More Than 
Adequate 


Total% 


N 


$50-$550 


40.6% 


49.0% 


10.5% 


100.0% 


239 


$551-over 


7.8% 


49.4% 


42 . 9% 


100.0% 


154 


Total % 


27.7% 


49.1% 


23.2% 


100.0% 


393 



Interestingly enough, among both these who had below $550, and those who had 
over this amount, an equal percent (49% in each case) considered it "just adequate." 
Thus, there appears to be a tendency toward retired individuals viewing their income 
less than or just adequate, presumably irrespective of the actual level. Another 
way to state this is that individuals tend to live up to their Income at whatever 
level they may be. 

A similar question was asked retired workers, this time relating to the size 
of company pension income to perceived satisfaction. Company pension income 
obviously is considerably beneath total retirement income. Categories shown in 
Table 3-31 reveal pension income levels to be approximately one-half of total retire- 
ment income levels. As might be expected, the degree of satisfaction rises with 
Income. Thirty- three percent (33%) were "very satisfied" with pension income of 
$226 or over compared to only 15.6% who were "very satisfied" with a pension income 
of $125 or under. Surprisingly, only ten percent (10%) were "very dissatisfied" 
with the pension income. The chi square of 25.99 (6 d.f.) was significant beyond 
the .001 level and confirms our hypothesis that satisfaction increases with increased 
pension income. 



Table 3-31 



Ho: The perceived adequacy of pension income is not significantly related 

to the absolute level of pension income. 







Satisfaction with Pension Income 




Pension Income 


Very Dis- 
satisfied 


Somewhat Dis- 
. satisfied 


Satisfied 


Very 

Satisfied 


Total% 


N 


$0-$125 


16.9% 


32.5% 


35.1% 


15.6% 


100.0% 


i 154 


$125-$225 


10.8% 


23.7% 


37 . 6% 


28.0% 


100.0% 


93 


$226-over 


3.4% 


23.8% 


39.5% 


33.3% 


100.0% 


147 


Total % 


10.4% 


27.2% 


37.3% 


25.1% 


100.0% 


394 



Questions were asked which allowed us to compsre the degree of discrepancy 
between retirement income and expected retirement income with the degree of perceived 
adequacy. The somewhat surprising results are shown in Table 3-32. Forty-six percent 
(46%) of those who see their retirement income as more than they had expected also 
perceived their income as somewhat less than adequate. Only twenty-seven percent 
(27%) of those cases where the discrepancy was negative (less than expected) were 
also in the group who viewed their income as less than adequate. The chi square 
cf 22.48 (4 d.f.) was significant beyond the .001 level, allowing us to reject the 
null hypothesis with a great deal of confidence, and confirming that discrepancy 
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and perceived adequacy are related, but not in the way we had expected. 

Table 3-32 



Ho: The discrepancy between expected retirement Income and realized 

retirement Income is not significantly related to perceived adequacy 
of retirement income. 



Discrepancy Between 


Perceived Adequacy of Retirement Income 


Expected and Realized 
Income 


Less Than 
Adequate 


Just 

Adequate 


More Than 
Adequate 


Total % 


N 


Less than expected 


27.3% 


47.3% 


25.5% 


100.0% 


55 


Same as expected 


20.5% 


54.2% 


25.3% 


100.0% 


249 


More than expected 


46.2% 


38.5% 


15.4% 


100.0% 


91 


Total % 


27.3% 


49.6% 


23.0% 


100.0% 


395 



Although eighty-five percent (85%) of the retired group indicated their standard 
of living was the same or higher than it had been most of their lifetime, yet, as 
revealed in Table 3-33, twenty-eight percent (28%) of all retirees still feel their 
retirement income is less than adequate, and forty-nine percent (49%) "just 
adequate." Of those who felt their living standards are currently lower than was 
true during most of their lifetime, sixty- two percent (62%) felt their retirement 
income was less than adequate. Among those with the same or a higher living 
standard, twenty-six percent (26%) felt their income was more than adequate and 
another fifty- two percent (52%) felt it was just adequate. These results indicate 
that most retired workers surveyed were dissatisfied with their level of retirement 
income even though nearly forty percent. (40%) indicate their total retirement 
income equalled $551 a month or more. The chi square of 43.23 (d.f. 2) indicates 
that there is a difference between the before--af ter standard of living and per- 
ceived adequacy of retirement income which is significant well beyond the .001 
level. In short, there is a much greater chance that, if your standard of living 
has lowered after retirement, you will perceive your retirement income as less 
than adequate, irrespective of the actual level of income. 

Table 3-33 



Ho: The change in standard of living between working life and retirement 

life is not significantly related to perceived adequacy of retirement 
income. 







Retirement Income 






Relative Standard 
of Living 


Less Than 
Adequate 


Just 

Adequate 


More Than 
Adequate 


Total % 


N 


Lower 


62 . 1% 


34.5% 


3.4% 


100.0% 


58 


Same or higher 


21.8% 


51.9% 


26.3% 


100.0% 


339 


Total % 


27.7% 


49.4% 


22.9% 


100.0% 


397 



One of the important c 
extremely important for a 
activities participated in 
hypotheses relating to the 
3-34 we find data yielding 
significant relationship ( 
those with a high activity 



lues to good health, which has been demonstrated to be 
satisfactory adjustment to retirement, is the number of 
during retirement. In our study we tested several 
relationship between activities and health. In Table 
a chi square of 22.48 (4 d.f.) which shows a highly 
.001) between these two variables. The comparison of 
level who also rated high on their own attitudes toward 
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health (42%) vs. those with high activity level who rated low In their attitudes 
toward health (17%) is significant. 

Table 3-34 



Ho: There is no significant relationship between the number of activities 

engaged in and the retirees' attitude toward health. 







Number of Activities 




Attitude Toward Health 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Total % 


Low 


39.9% 


31.4% 


16.7% 


29.1% 


Medium 


36.5% 


38.1% 


41.3% 


38.7% 


High 


23.6% 


30.5% 


42.0% 


32.2% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


148 


118 


150 


416 



In Table 3~35 we can see that among those who have not reduced the nuirbar of 
activities substantially, there is a better chance of good attitudes toward health 
than for those who drop many activities (38% vs. 24%).- Individuals who had dropped 
ya lot of activities tended to rate lower in their attitudes toward health. The 
chi square of 10.09 (4 d.f.) is significant at the .05 level. 

Table 3-35 



Ho: There is no significant relationship between the retirees' attitudes 

toward health and the number of activities dropped during his life. 



Attitudes Toward 


Number of Past Activities Dropped 


Health Score 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Total % 


Low 


25.2% 


24.8% 


37.9% 


29.1% 


Medium 


37.0% 


40.3% 


38.6% 


38.7% 


High 


37.8% 


34.9% 


23.5% 


32.2% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100 . 0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


135 


149 


132 


416 



On the other hand, neither "intensity of participation," nor "enjoyment of 
retirement activities" were significantly related to attitudes toward health status. 
(Tables 3-36 and 3-37 yield chi squares of 8.46 (4 d.f.) and 4.68 (4 d.f.), neither 
of which are significant at a level which would allow us to reject the null hypo- 
theses at any meaningful level of confidence.) These findings appear to indicate 
that health has the most relationship to the number of alfferent activities and the 
"giving up" of activities after retirement, but is apparently not related to 
intensity or enjoyment of activities. It is still an open question, based on our 
study results, as to whether retirement affects health perception, or vice versa, 
or possibly some interrelationship of the two variables. 

In summary, adjustment was shown to be related to many factors at a statistically 
significant level. It was related to resistance, regrets about timing of retirement, 
all aspects of health, income and activities. Also, adjustment was related to 
employee satisfaction (morale). Even skill level was significantly related. 
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Table 3-36 



Ho: There is no significant relationship between the relative intensity 

of participation in activities and retirees attitude toward health. 



Attitude Toward 


Intensity 


of Participation in Activities 


Health Status 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Total % 


Low 


37.0% 


23.7% 


26.6% 


29.1% 


Medium 


38.4% 


38.8% 


38.8% 


38.7% 


High 


. 24.6% 


37.4% 


34 . 5% 


1 32 . 2% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


138 


139 


139 


416 



Table 3-37 



Ho: There is no significant relationship between attitudes toward health 

and the enjoyment of retirement activities. 



Attitudes Toward 


Enjoyment of Activities Score 


Health Scores 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Total% 


Low 


32.9% 


30.9% 


23 . 6% 


29.1% 


Medium 


40.0% 


36.8% 


39 . 3% 


38.7% 


High 


27.1% 


32.4% 


37.1% 


32.2% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


140 


136 


140 


416 



D . Employees' Resistance to Retirement 

We felt that it would be Interesting to look at the attitudes toward retire- 
ment among older employees, and to explore some of the questions raised in an 
earlier section of this chapter. Consequently, we surveyed 230 active older 
employees age sixty to sixty-five regarding their views toward their impending 
retirement. The following analyses were conducted in a manner parallel to that 
used for analysis of the retirees' attitudes, which was reported in Section C. 

Each retiree was asked a series of questions which we believe measured his 
"resistance to retirement," and based upon his total score on these questions, 
and whether or not he fell in the top third, middle third, or bottom third, he 
was assigned an ordinal resistance rank, high, medium, or low. Among the 230 
active employees surveyed in our study, 44.3% were placed in the high resistance 
to retirement category, 23.9% in the average resistance to retirement category, 
and 31.7% in the low resistance to retirement category based on their resistance 
scale score. 

In an attempt to validate our resistance to retirement scale, we compared 
this ordinal distribution against the employees' answers to the question: "What 

are your feelings about retiring?" The possible responses were: "Dislike the 

idea," "somewhat reluctant to retire," "looking forward to retirement," and "can't 
wait to retire." 

Table 3-38 shows the distribution of active employees in relationship to their 
answers to the question concerning their feelings about retirement, i.e., whether 
they looked forward to retirement. For purposes of the chi square analysis, the 
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first two categories were combined, and the second two categories were combined, 
and the resulting chi square was 11.10 (2 d.f.) which Is significant at the .01 
level. Thus the resistance to retirement scale seems to closely approximate a 
single answer statement of the employees' attitude toward resistance. 

Table 3-38 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In direct response to a "desire to 

retire" question between those employees with different levels of 
retirement resistance as determined by a ordinal scale score. 





Resistance to Retirement Score 


Answer to Question 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total % 


Dislike retirement, or 
reluctant 


39.2% 


21.8% 


17.8% 


28.3% 


Look forward to retire- 
ment or can't wait to 
retire 


60.8% 


78.2% 


82 . 2% 


71.7% 


Totai % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


102 


55 


73 


230 



In a second attempt to validate the resistance to retirement scale we compared 
the answers of the employees to another series of questions which were Identical 
to those asked of all retirees, l.e., stereotypes of retirement. It was our hypo- 
thesis that those persons who had high resistance to retirement scores would also , 
have a high stereotype of retirement score, or In other words a rather negative set 
of attitudes about retirement life. The chi square which resulted from the cross 
comparison between adjustment and stereotypes of attitudes yielded a chi square 
of 19.56 (4 d.f.) which Is significant beyond the .001 level (see Table 3-39). This 
high degree of relationship found bet*”>en these two types of attitudes not only 
tends to validate our resistance to retirement score, but It also Indicates that 
resistance to retirement may be based upon an Inaccurate, or at least negative, 
view of life In retirement. (It should be noted that approximately seventy-two- 
percent (72%) of the entire group of employees looked forward to retirement or 
"couldn't wait to retire." However, approximately thirty-eight percent (38%) of 
this group who told the interviewers they looked forward to retirement and couldn't 
wait for retirement revealed In their responses to a series of specific questions 
concerning their attitudes toward retirement that they, in fact, were high resistors 
to the concept of retirement. This fairly high degree of inconsistency, although 
not strong enough to change the overall high level of statistical significance 
between expressed desire to retire and composite resistance to retirement score, 
does indicate that for a lot of employees In this sample there was an inconsistency 
between their attitudes and their outward statement of intentions.) 

Having once validated the resistance to retirement score it was then our objective 
to analyze the relationship between resistance to retirement and such factors as 
expected income In retirement, expected activities in retirement, and expected 
health in retirement. We also compared resistance to retirement with such factors 
as present health, present activities, and present Income, based upon the hypothesis 
that a person's present behavior should be an effective predictor of his future j 

behavior. Finally, we compared resistance to retirement and several employee < / 

relations indices such as motivation, attitudes toward the company, etc. Our ( 
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hypothesis here was that employees who have high resistance to retirement will also 
have a higher commitment to the organization and to their work, and thus higher 
scores on these employee relations indices. However, it should be noted that it 
is squally valid to argue this relationship in the opposite direction, i.e., that 
employees who resist retirement will be the most fearful and cautious employees, 
and consequently this rather negative futuristic outlook will be reflected in 
negative attitudes in the areas of morale and favorability toward the company. 

Table 3-39 



Ho: There is no significant difference in stereotype toward retirement 

between retirees with differing resistance scores. 





Resistance Score 






Stereotype Toward 


High 


Medium 


Low 




Retirement 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Total % 


High (negative) 


39.6% 


39.2% 


16.7% 


32.0% 


Medium 


46.9% 


39.2% 


44.4% 


44.3% 


Low ^positive) 


13.5% 


21.6% 


38.9% 


23.7% 


Total '7. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


96 


51 


72 


219 



Re sistance to Retirement and Financial Security : 

As shown in Table 3-40 there was a significant relationship found between 
expected retirement income level and resistance to retirement. The chi square 
for the cross comparison of these two variables was 13.43 (2 d.f.) which is 
significant tiyond the .005 level, and thus we may reject the null hypothesis 
of no relationship with a good deal of confidence, and consequently conclude that 
expected retirement income is closely associated with resistance to retirement. 

All of those with incomes below $550 a month, over half (51%) were found in the 
high resistance category. By contrast, only thirty-two percent (32%) of all those 
with incomes of $551 and over were in the high resistance category. Thus, the 
higher the monthly income, the less the resistance to retirement that may be 
expected. 



Table 3-40 



Ho: There is no significant difference in level of expected retirement 

Income between employees with differing levels of resistance to 
retirement. 







Resistance Score 




Expected 

Retirement Income 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total % 


$50-$550 


69.7% 


63.3% 


41.2% 


58.7% 


$551 -over 


30.3% 


36.7% 


58.8% 


41.3% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


89 


49 


68 


206 



It is interesting to note, however, in Table 3-41 that resistance to retire- 
ment apparently is not related to perceived adequacy of expected retirement income. 
The chi square for Table 3-41 was only 2.12 (4 d.f.) which is not significant, and 




thus we cannot reject the null hypothesis. One explanation for this apparent in- 
consistency may be that less than ten percent (10%) of the employees in our sample 
indicated their expected income in retirement would be less than enough. This result 
which is somewhat surprising, probably tends to suppress the possibility of a signi- 
ficant chi square resulting from the data. For example, by tabulating the percent- 
ages in a different way, we find that among all persons who felt their expected 
monthly retirement income was just enough, there were forty-six percent (46%) who 
also indicated high resistance, and only twenty-eight percent (28%) who indicated 
low resistance, and for all those persons who indicated their monthly retirement 
income would be more than enough, only forty percent (40%) were in the high resis- 
tance, and thirty-six percent (367.) were in the low resistance category. Again, 
these are not major differences, but they certainly do indicate a trend in the ex- 
pected direction. 

Table 3-41 

Ho: There is no significant difference in perceived adequacy of present 

income between employees with differing levels of resip^-'rce to retirement. 







Resistance Score 




Adequacy of Working 


High 


Medium 


Low 




Monthly Income 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Total 7. 


Less than enough 


10.3% 


7.47. 


10.0% 


9.57. 


Just enough 


53.6% 


53.7% 


44.3% 


50.77. 


More than enough 


36.1% 


38.9% 


45.7% 


39.8% 


Total % 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


97 


54 


70 


221 



Our analysis further revealed there was a significant relationship between 
resistance to retirement and expected change in the standard of living after retire- 
ment. For example, for those persons who were low on resistance to retirement, 
seventy percent (70%) felt their standard of living would actually rise after 
retirement. For those persons who were high on their resistance to retirement, 
only fifty-one percent (51%) felt their standard of living would be higher. The 
chi square for Table 3-42 was 7.82 (2 d.f.) which is significant at the .02 level, 
and thus we can reject the null hypothesis with some degree of confidence. This 
comparison can be seen even more vividly when we look at the distribution of resis- 
tance to retirement scores of all the persons who felt their standard of living in 
retirement would be lower or the same as at present. Forty-nine percent (49%) of 
this group were high resistors and only twenty-four percent (247.) were low resistors. 

Table 3-42 



Ho: There is no significant difference in expected change in retirement 

standard of living relative to present working life standard of living 
between employees with differing levels of resistance to retirement. 



Expected Change in 


Resistance Score 


Relative Standard 


High 


Medium 


Low 




of Living 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Total % 


Lower or same 


49.0% 


32.1% 


30.1% 


39.0% 


Higher 


51.07. 


67.9% 


69.9% 


61.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.07. 


100.0% 1 


N 


102 


56 


73 


231 
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As a cross validation we developed a scale of expected economic deprivation in 
retirement and compared the top third, middle third and bottom third on this scale 
against the degree of their resistance to retirement. This analysis is reported in 
Table 3-43. The chi square for Table 3-43 was 4.23 (4 d.f.) which is not signi- 
ficant and thus we cannot reject the null hypothesis. The most logical explanation 
for the lack of relationship in this comparison is that our economic deprivation 
scale was not accurately measuring the attitudes and expectations of the employees. 
Since expected economic deprivation is something that no onn likes to face up to 
and admit, consequently, the employees' total score on the scale probably does not 
differentiate between those persons who will, in fact, experience economic depri- 
vation but who are denying it, and those who will not experience economic deprivation. 
The fact that we arbitrarily divided people into three groups, low, middle, and 
high, based upon total score, probably tends to distort what is in fact a general 
lack of a normal distribution of scores on the economic deprivation scale. 

Table 3-43 



Ho: There is no signi'f it difference in expected economic deprivation 

between employees with differing levels of resistance to retirement. 







Resistance Score 




Expected Economic 
Deprivation 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total % 


Low 


27.1% 


30.9% 


34.7% 


30.5% 


Medium 


34.4% 


41.8% 


40.3% 


38.1% 


High 


38.5% 


27.3% 


25.0% 


31.4% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


96 


55 


72 


223 



In Table 3-44 we have another comparison which may suffer from the same problem 
described above. We developed an "attitudes toward financial status" scale based 
upon answers to a variety of questions. Again, the total group was arbitrarily 
divided into approximately equal groups, low, middle, and high, based upon their 
total score. Table 3-44 yields a chi square of 9.28 (4 d.f.) which is only 
significant at the .10 level, and thus we cannot reject the null hypothesis with 
any degree of confidence. However, an inspection of the data in Table 3-44 
indicates that, in fact, there is a fairly obvious positive relationship between 
attitudes toward financial status in retirement and resistance to retirement. For 
example, forty-four percent (44%) of the low resistance to retirement employees 
are in the top category of the scale whereas only thirty percent (307.) of 
high resistors to retirement are in the positive category. This relationship is 
reversed as we compare persons who were high and low on resistance according to 
their distribution in the low or negative categories. Thus employees with a 
negative attitude toward their present financial status tend to resist retirement 
more than those with a more optimistic present attitude. 

As a footnote to the analysis of the financial attitudes of these employees, 
the data in Tables 3-45, 3-46, and 3-47 relate amount of income and perceived 
adequacy. Tables 3-45 and 3-46 yield chi squares which are significant well beyond 
the .001 level, but Table 3-47 is not significant. The chi square for Table 3-45 - 
is 24.79 (2 d.f.) and for Table 3-46 the chi square is 23.40 (2 d.f.). Thus a 
large majority of those employees presently making less than $950 a month felt 
their income was less than adequate. When active employees were asked what level | 
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of retirement income they perceived would be adequate, it was not surprising that 
similar results were obtained. Thus, in Table 3-46, it was found that forty-four 
percent (44%) of those who expected their incomes to be $550 or less perceived this 
level to be less than adequate. Only five percent (5%) view this level of income 
as more than adequate. Interestingly enough, however, only twenty-five percent 
(25%) of those who expected their retirement income to exceed $550 a month perceived 
this level as being "more than adequate," and fifty-five percent (55%) perceived 
it as being "just adequate." It thus appears difficult to secure an admission from 
an active employee that even what might be considered to be a fairly generous retire- 
ment income will be perceived as being "adequate." In Table 3-47, on the other hand, 
we find there ie no apparent relationship between pension level and perceived 
satisfaction (chi square 1.87, 6 d.f.). Thus employees apparently use a different 
criteria to judge their satisfaction with total retirement income than they do to 
judge their pension income. 



Table 3-44 

Ho: There is no significant difference in employees' present attitude toward 

his financial status between employees with differing levels of resistance 
to retirement. 



Attitude Toward 




Resistance Score 




Present Financial 


High 


Medium 


Low 




Status 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


44.9% 


35.8% 


27.4% 


37.1% 


Medium 


31.6% 


34.0% 


28.8% 


31.3% 


High (positive) 


23.5% 


30.2% 


43.8% 


31.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


98 


53 


73 


224 



Table 3-45 



Ho: The perceived adequacy of present income is not significantly related to 

the absolute level of present income. 





Adequacy of Present Income 




Total Present Income 


Less Than 
Adequate 


Just 

Adequate 


More Than 
Adequate 


Total % 


N 


Less than $950 per mo. 


13.1% 


63.6% 


23.4% 


100.0% 


107 


More than $950 per mo. 


6.2% 


37.5% 


56.3% 


100.0% 


112 


Total % 


9.6% 


50.2% 


40.2% 


100.0% 


219 



Table 3-46 



Ho: The perceived adequacy of retirement income is not significantly related 

to the absolute level of retirement income. 





Perceived Adequacy 


of Retirement Income 




Total Expected 
Retirement Income 


Less Than 
Adequate 


Ju8t 

Adequate 


More Than 
Adequate 


Total % 


N 


$50-$550 


44.0% 


50.9% 


5.2% 


100.0% 


116 


$551-over 


lb. 3% 


55.4% 


25.3% 


100.0% 


83 


Total % 


33.7% 


52.8% 


13.6% 


100.0% 


199 
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Table 3-47 



Ho: The perceived adequacy of pension Income Is not significantly related 

to the absolute level of pension Income. 







Satisfaction with Pension Income 




Pension 

Income 

Expected 


Very Dis- 
satisfied 


Somewhat 

Dis- 

satisfied 


Somewhat 

Satisfied 


Very 

Satisfied 


Total% 


N 


$0-$125 


14.9% 


21.3% 


46.8% 


17.0% 


100.0% 


47 


$l25-$225 


11.3% 


20.8% 


50.9% 


17.0% 


100.0% 


53 


$226-over 


10.9% 


25.7% 


42 . 6% 


20.8% 


100.0% 


101 


Total % 


11.9% 


23.4% 


45.8% 


18.9% 


100.0% 


201 



Resistance to Retirement and Health : 

One of the questions that we wish to answer In this study was whether or not 
employees whose health was poor actually looked forward or were more resistant to 
retirement than those employees who were In excellent health. Again, we were 
surprised at the general good health of this sample of employees. Only eleven 
percent (11%) reported their health was fair or poor. An analysis of the data 
In Table 3-48 yielded a chi square of 15.06 (4 d.f.) which is significant at the 
.02 level, and thus we can reject the null hypothesis with some degree of confi- 
dence. The relationship Is even more dramatic when we look at the distribution 
according to resistance of all of those people who did report they had fair or 
poor health. Slxty-two percent (62%) of this group were in the high resistance 
category. On the other hand, among the total group who reported their present 
health was excellent, thirty-three percent (337.) were in the high resistance 
groups and forty-four percent (44%) were In the low resistance group. Thus, there 
is apparently about a third of the employees who have excellent health but for 
other reasons desire to continue to be actively involved in their work rather 
than to retire. These results are somewhat surprising inasmuch as one would have 
believed that the poorer the perceived health, the more a person would look forward 
to, and accept the Idea of retirement as a welcome relief. Nevertheless, according 
to the results presented In Table 3-48, workers with poor health apparently 
believe that retirement will not be particularly good for their health. Again, 
this probably represents an overall negative outlook on life which is related to 
poor health, and this negative attitude toward the future shows up in high resist- 
ance scored, while low resistance tends to be measuring a person's positive out- 
look and expectation for his life in retirement. 

The relatlon v -:lp is even more positive when we compare resistance to retire- 
ment and the employee's attitude toward his health, as compiled in a composite 
score rather than from a single question as was true in the analysis represented 
in Table 3-48. In Table 3-49 we see a strong positive relationship, and the chi 
square of 29.26 (4 d.f.) is significant beyond the .001 level. Thus, we can 
reject the null hypothesis with a good deal of confidence. Among all of those 
persons with negative attitudes, sixty-one percent (61%) were in the high resist- 
ance category, whereas among all of those employees with high or positive 
attitudes toward their present state of health, only twenty-five percent (25%) 
were in the high resistors category. 
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Table 3-48 



Ho: There is no significant difference in employees' subjective rating of 

their present health between employees with differing levels of resistance 
to retirement. 





Resistance Score 




Subjective Health Rating 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total % 


Fair or poor 


15.77. 


10.7% 


5.5% 


11.3% 


Good 


54.9% 


51.8% 


39.7% 


49.4% 


Excellent 


29.4% 


37.5% 


54.8% 


39.4% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


102 


56 


73 


231 



Table 3-49 

Ho: There is no significant difference in employees' attitudes toward their 

present health between employees with differing levels of resistance to 
retirement. 





Resistance Score 






Attitudes Toward 


High 


Medium 


Low 




Health Score 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


52.9% 


37.5% 


19.2% 


38.5% 


Medium 


29.4% 


33.9% 


28.8% 


30.3% 


High (positive) 


17.6% 


28.6% 


52.1% 


31.2% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


102 


56 


73 


231 



A final analysis of the relationship between health and resistance is reported 
in Table 3*50. If they had two or more chronic ailments, they were considered 
to have low or poor health, if they had no chronic ailments, they were considered 
to have high or good health. The chi square for this data is 13.88 (4 d.f.), which 
is significant at the .01 level, and thus we can reject the null hypothesis with 
some degree of confidence. 



Table 3-50 



Ho: There is no significant difference in employees' objective health rating 

scores between employees with differing levels of resistance to retire- 
ment. 





Resistance Score 






Objective Health 
Rating Score 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total % 


Low (poor) 


10.8% 


10.7% 


13.7% 


11.7% 


Medium 


40.2% 


21.4% 


16.4% 


28.1% 


High (good) 


49.0% 


C7.9% 


69.9% 


60.2% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


102 


56 


73 ! 


231 
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Overall, all of the relationships between present health and resistance to 
retirement seem to be consistent and they all tend to Indicate that those persons 
with poor health tend also to be the persons with the highest resistance to 
retirement; and, on the other hand, those persons who have the best present 
health tend to also have the most favorable positive expectations about retirement. 

Resistance to Retirement and Activities ; 

Overall, In comparing the relationship between resistance to retirement and 
participation, Intensity, and enjoyment of both expected and present activities, 
we found only one significant relationship. This relationship was an expected 
change in enjoyment of retirement activities. Those persons with less resistance 
to retirement had a much higher proportion of response In the category of expect- 
ing retirement activities to become more enjoyable. However, the level of 
significance for this relationship was only .05. These relationships are reported 
In Tables 3-51 through 3-57. Although the data In these tables, with one exception 
dc not yield chi squares which are high enough to allow us to reject the null 
hypotheses with any degree of confidence, we can see that In every case there Is 
a tendency for persons with high resistance to retirement to be less active, as 
well as tend to enjoy participation and activities less than those persons who are 
looking forward to retirement, i.e., have low resistance to retirement. 

In Table 3-51 the chi square is 4.62 (4 d.f.); In Table 3-52 the chi square Is 
1.26 (4 d.f.); in Table 3-53 the chi square is 4.17 (4 d.f.); in Table 3-54 the 
chi square is 4.89 (2 d.f.) (which incidentally is significant at the .10 level); 
Table 3-55 the chi square Is 7.04 (4 d.f.) (which is significant at t’e .20 level); 
Table 3-56 the chi square In 9.79 (4 d.f.) (which Is significant at the .05 level); 
and Table 3-57 yields a chi square of 2.55 (4 d.f.). 

Table 3-51 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the number of present activities 

between employees with differing levels of resistance to retirement. 







Resistance Score 




Number of Present 


High 


Medium 


Low 




Activities 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Total % 


Low 


39.27. 


33.9% 


24.7% 


33.3% 


Medium 


31.47. 


37.5% 


37.07. 


34.6% 


High 


29.4% 


28.6% 


38.4% 


32.0% 


Total % 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.07. 


N 


102 


56 


73 


231 



The one analysis which did allow us to reject the null hypothesis, we see 
summarized in Table 3-56. Table 3-56 thus indicates rather significantly that 
persons who expect their activities after retirement to be much more enjoyable 
tend to be those persons who have low resistance to retirement, whereas those 
persons who expect their activities to be less enjoyable or remain the same 
tend ■ to havei high resistance to retirement. 

All other tables indicate relationships which are consistent with this one, 
but none of the levels of significance are acceptible for rejecting the null 
hypothesis. 




Table 3-52 



Ho: There la no significant difference In expected change In number of activities 

after retiring between employees with differing levels of resistance to 
retirement. 







Resistance Score 




Change in Activities 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total X 


Decreased 


5.9X 


7. IX 


5.5X 


6. IX 


Stayed same 


43. IX 


39. 3X 


35. 6X ! 


39. 8X 


Increased 


51. OX 


53. 6X 


58. 9X 


54. IX 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


102 


56 


73 


231 



Table 3-53 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In Intensity of participation In activities 

before retirement between employees with differing levels of resistance to 
retirement. 



Intensity of 




Resistance Score 




Participation In 


High 


Medium 


Low 




Present Activities 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Total X 


Low 


39. 2X 


33. 9X 


27.4X 


34. 2X 


Medium 


33. 3X 


32. IX 


31. 5X 


32. 5X 


Ktgb_ ___ 


27. 5X 


33. 9X 


41. IX 


33. 3X 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100.0X 


100. ox 


N 


102 


56 


73 


231 



Table 3- 34 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In expected change In activity parti* 

clpatlon after retirement between employees with differing levels of 
resistance to retirement. 







Resistance 


Score 






High 


Medium 


Low 




Change In Activities 


Resistance 


Resistance Resistance 


Total X 


Decrease or stay same 


28. 4X 


28. 6X 


15. IX 


24. 2X 


Increase 


71. 6X 


71. 4X 


84. 9X 


75.8X 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


102 


56 


73 


231 
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Table 3-55 

Ho: There la no significant difference in enjoyment of activities before 

retirement between employees with differing levels of resistance to 
retirement. 



Relative Enjoyment 




Resistance Score 




of Present Activities 


High 


Medium 


Low 




Score 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Resistance 


Total % 


Low 


38. 2% 


30.4% 


27.4% 


32.9% 


Medium 


31.4% 


41.1% 


27.4% 


32.5% 


High 


30.4% 


28.6% 


45.2% 


34.6% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


102 


56 


73 


231 



Table 3-56 



Ho: There is no significant difference in expected change in enjoyment of 

activities in retirement between employees with differing levels of 
resistance to retirement. 



-- 




Resistance Score 




Change in Activities 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total % 


Less or sane 


38.6% 


30.4% 


23,3% 


31,7% 


Somewhat more 


26.7% 


28.6% 


19,2% 


‘24,8% 


Much more 


34.7% _ 


41,1% 


57.5% 


43,5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


M 


101 


56 


73 


230 



Table 3-57 



Ho: There is no significant difference in number of activities dropped 

during life between employees with differing levels of resistance to 
retirement. 



• 




Resistance Score 




Number of Activities 
Dropped 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total % 


Low 


26.5% 


30.4% 


31.5% 


29.0% 


Medium 


31.4% 


39.3% 


31.5% 


33.3% 


High 


42.2% 


30.4% 


37.0% 


37. 7i 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


K 


102 


56 


?3 ; 
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Since we have found a significant relationship between resistance to 
retirement end health, but appear to find no such relationship between present 
participation in retirement activities or future expectations of retirement 
activities, we naturally wondered if there might be a relationship between 
present health and participation in activities. The data summarised in Tables 
3*58 through 3-61 indicate there apparently is no relationship between health 
and activities. The chi square for Table 3*58 (number of activities vs. 




attitudes toward health) Is 4.22 (4 d.f.); for Table 3-59 (number of activities 
dropped vs. attitudes toward health) It Is .46 (4 d.f.); for Table 3-60 (Intensity 
of participation vs. attitudes toward health) It Is 4.83 (4 d.f.); and for Table 
3-61 (enjoyment of activities vs. attitudes toward health) the chi square Is 2.54 
(4 d.f.). None of these approach a level of significance which will allow us to 
reject the null hypotheses. This Is contrary to a commonly assumed stereotype 
about persons In this age bracket and we must therefore look elsewhere besides 
health for an explanation of differences In preretirement activity participation 
levels. 



Table 3-58 



Ho: There is no significant relationship between the number of activities 

engaged In and the employees' attitude toward health. 







Number of 


Activities 




Attitude Toward Health 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Total X 


Low 


41. 6X 


33. 7X 


40. 5X 


38. 5X 


Medium 


28. 6% 


27. 5X 


35. IX 


30. 3X 


HUh 


29. 9X 


38. 7X 


24. 3X 


31a2X 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


77 


80 


74 


231 



Table 3-59 



Ho: There Is no significant relationship between the employees' attitude 

toward health and the number of Activities dropped during his life. 



Attitudes Toward 


Number 


of Past Activities Dropped 


Health Score 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Total X 


Low 


37. 3X 


41. ex 


36. 8X 


38. 5X 


Medium 


31. 3X 


28. 6X 


31. OX 


30. 3X 


High . 


31. 3X 


29. 9X 


32. 2X 


31. 2X 


Total X 


1 100. OX 


100. OX 


100.0X 


100. OX 


-H- -- 


67 


77 


87 


231 



Table 3-60 



Ho: There Is no significant relationship between the relative Intensity 

of participation in activities and employees attitude toward health. 



Attltuae Toward 


Intensity 


of Participation In / 


activities 


Health Status 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Total X 


Low 


41. 8X 


37 . 3X 


36. 4X 


38. 5X 


Medium 


29. IX 


37. 3X 


24. 7X 


30. 3X 


High . . 


29. IX 


_ 25.3X_ 


39. OX 


31. 2X 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


79 


75 


77 


231 






Table 3-61 



88 



Ho: There Is no significant relationship between attitudes toward health 

and the enjoyment of retirement activities. 



Attitudes Toward 




Enjoyment of Activities Sec 


res 


Health Scores 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Total % 


Low ■ 


44.77, 


33.3% 


37.5% 


38.5% 


Medium 


25.0% 


33.3% 


32.5% 


30.3% 


High 


30.3% 


33.3% 


30.0% 


31.?.% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


76 


75 


80 


231 



Resistance to Retirement and Employee Relations Factors : 

One of the first questions that we were Interested in answering is whether or 
not people at the unskilled level would be, as a group, more or less prone to 
resistance to retirement than persons at a managerial or skill levil, or vice 
versa. The data in Table 3-62 Indicate that there is no relationship between 
skill level and resistance to retirement. The chi square was 3.16 (4 d.f.) which 
is not significant, and thus we cannot reject the null hypothesis. At least in 
this study skill level appears to have very little effect upon the degree of the 
employee's resistance to retirement. 

Table 3-62 



Ho: There is no significant difference between resistance to retirement 

for employees at different skill levels. 





Resistance Score 






Skill Level 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total % 


N 


Managerial 


42 . 1% 


28.0% 


29.9% 


100.0% 


107 


Skilled 


48.3% 


18.0% 


33.7% 


100.0% 


89 


Unskilled 


40.0% 


28.6% 


31.4% 


100.0% 


35 


Total % 


44.2% 


2* 


31.6% 


100.0% 
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We alto hypothesised that employees who were highly motivated toward their work, 
and more satisfied with their Jobs, etc. might have a tendency to resist retire- 
ment to a much larger degree than persons who were not particularly motivated with 
their work. The assumption is that if you are not motivated by the job, then you 
might receive a good deal of motivation in life from things off the job and conse- 
quently you would be more likely to have a lower degree of resistance to retirement 
than the highly motivated employees. The data in Table 3-63 indicates that neither 
of these relationships sppesr to exist. In short, the chi square of 2.45 (4 d.f.) 
is not high enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis. Thus, it appears 
that resistance to retirement is not related to general motivation. However, an 
observation of the data indicates that although approximately half (49%) of all 
people who were low on motivation are high resistors, there is apparently no 
relationship between resistance and motivation for those employees who are high 
on motivation. Thus, we can say that although a low motivation individual will 
have a fifty-fifty chance of being a high resistor, that a high motivation employee 
has approximately equal chance of being a high, medium, or low resistor. 




Table 3-63 



Ho: There la no significant difference between resistance to retirement of 

employees at different levels of motivation toward work. 







Resistance Score 




Motivation 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total % 


N 


Low 


49.3% 


21.7% 


29.0% 


100.0% 


69 


Medium 


44.6% 


25.7% 


29.7% 


100.0% 


101 


High 


37.7% 


24.6% 


37.7% 


100.0% 


61 


Total % 


44,2% 


24.2% 


31.6% 


100.0% 
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We also hypothesized, using the same logic that Is outlined In the previous 
paragraph, that there might be a difference between employees whose attitudes were 
favorable vs. negative toward their supervisor In the degree of their resistance 
to retirement. Table 3-64 summarizes data relevant to this relationship. The chi 
square of 7.14 (4 d.f.) Is significant only at the .20 level, consequently, we 
cannot reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. There appears to 
be only a slight relationship between attitudes toward supervision and resistance 
to retirement, and again the difference appears to be among the persons who are 
negative In their attitude toward the supervisor. For example, among all persons 
who are negative toward, their supervisor, fifty-four percent (54%) are high 
resistors as compared with only thirty percent (30%) who are low resistors. On the 
other hand, among those persons who are hlgh--posltlve toward their supervisor, 
there seems to be about equal distribution across the high, medium, and low 
categories In terms of resistance to retirement. 

Table 3-64 



Ho: There Is no significant difference between resistance to retirement 

scores for employees with different degrees of satisfaction with their 
supervisor. 







Resistance Score 




Attitude Toward 
Supervision 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total % 


H 


Low (negative) 


53.8% 


16.1% 


30.1% 


100.0% 


93 


Medium 


35.7% 


30.0% 


34.3% 


100.0% 


70 


High (positive) 


40.6% 


26.6% 


32.8% 


100.0% 


64 


Total % 





23.3% 


31x?% 


100 '.0% 


-222 



In Table 3*65 we see summarized the results of the analysis of the relationship 
between an employee's attitudes toward the work Itself and his degree of resistance 
to retirement. The chi square for this table la 2.80 (4 d.f.) which la not 
significant. Again, however, we see that among those persons who have poor attitudes 
toward their work, forty-seven percent (471) are high resistors, whereas only twenty- 
six percent (26%) are low resistors. Thus, although there Is apparently no overall* 
relationship between attitudes toward work and resistance to retirement, there Is a 
very obvious relationship between these two factors for those persons who have a 
more negative attitude toward their work. 
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Table 3-65 



Ho: There is do significant difference between resistance to retirement 

scores for employees with different degrees of satisfaction with 
their work. 







Resistance Score 






Attitude Toward My 
Work Itself 


High 

Resistance 


Mtdium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total % 


N 


Low (negative) 


47.2% 


27.0% 


25.8% 


100.0% 


89 


Medium 


45.8% 


20.3% 


33.9% 


100.0% 


59 


Hlfth (positive) 


39.8% 


24.1% 


36.1% 


100.0% 


83 


Total % 


44.2% 


24.2% 


31.6% 


100.0% 
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Likewise, in terms of an employee's attitudes toward his Job, there appears to 
be no relationship between these attitudes and resistance to retirement, except for 
that group of employees who have poor attitudes toward their job, we find that 
forty-eight percent (48%) are high resistors to retirement; whereas, only thirty- 
one percent (31%) are low resistors to retirement. The chi square for the data 
in Table 3-66 is 3.73 (4 d.f.) which is not significant, and thus we cannot reject 
the null hypothesis. 



Table : 66 



Ho: There is no significant difference between resistance to retirement 

scores for employees with different degrees of satisfaction with their 

Job. 







Resistance Score 






Attitude Toward 
the Job 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total % 


N 


Low 


48.0% 


21.3% 


30.7% 


100.0% 


75 


Medium 


46.8% 


27.3% 


26.0% 


100.0% 


77 


Hlfth 


37.2% 


24.4% 


38t5% _ 


100.0% 


78 


Total % 


43.9% 


-1^3% 


31.7% 


100.0% 
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Plnally, the same pattern also appears In the relationship between the employee' 
attitude toward the company and his resistance toward retirement (Table 3-67). 
Overall, there appears to be only a slight trend toward e relationship, and the 
chi square of 8.79 (4 d.f.) is significant only at the .10 level, which will not 
allow us to reject the null hypothesis. However, once again, an observation of 
Juat those persons who are most negative In their attitudes towird the cjmpany 
Indicates that fifty-two percent (52%) of those employees with negative attitudes 
towards the company are also high resistors, whereas only twenty percent (20%) 
of these employees with negative attitudes are low resistors. Among those persons 
with high or positive attitudes toward the company there appears to be no relation- 
ship, since they are fairly equally grouped in the categories of high, medium, and 
low resistance. 

He can therefore see that resistance to retirement does not appear to be 
related to employee relations factors, except for employees who are negative In 
their attitudes. Contrary to the common assumption that the very well-adjusted, 
highly motivated employee Is a strong resistor of retirement, our data indicate 
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Table 3-67 



Ho: There is no significant difference between resistance to retirement 

scores for employees with different degrees of satisfaction with 
their company. 







Resistance Score 






Attitudes Toward 
the Company 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total 

7, 


N 


Low (negative) 


51.67. 


28.17. 


20.3% 


100.0% 


64 


Medium 


47.07. 


19.07. 


34.0% 


100.0% 


100 


HiRh (positive) 


32.87. 


28.47. 


38.8% 


100.0% 


67 


Total 7. 


44.27. 


24.2% 


31.6% 


100.0% 
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that the really high resistors to retirement are those employees with low 
morale, negative attitudes toward their supervision, poor attitudes toward 
their work and their job, and a rather hostile attitude toward the company. 
Since these Indices usually are related to the Ineffective performer, l.e . . 
the man on the job who Is not an effective, well-adjusted employee, we can 
see that this kind of employee will probably have a tendency to resist 
retirement. It Is probably also possible to argue In the opposite direc- 
tion, l.e . . that It Is the employee's high resistance to retirement, and 
all the fears associated with that resistance, which are actually produc- 
ing the poor employee relations attitudes. 

In summary, the following factors seem to be related to resistance to 
retirement, l.e . . there Is a difference In resistance between those who 
are high and low In each of the following: stereotypes of retirement, 

actual Income In retirement, health and health attitudes, and expected 
enjoyment of activities. Resistance did not appear to be related to per- 
ceived adequacy of retirement Income, number, Intensity or expected 
change In activities, skill level, or employee relations measurements 
(morale, etc.). 

8. A Mathematical Model to Predict Adjustment and Resistance to Retirement 



To predict adjustment or resistance to retirement, a stepwise re- 
gression analysis was used, with the dependent variable In the first case 
being adjustment to retirement and In the second case being resistance to 
retirement. The objectives of these analyses are twofold. First, It was 
felt that the most dominant dimensions associated with adjustment and 
resistance to retirement, aa uncovered by this analysis, can be valuable 
Information for designing preretirement counseling programs. Second, If 
It were found that the same variables are associated with both resistance 
and adjustment, then the resistance scale (or Its regression equation) 
could be used as a predicting model for seeking out those employees who 
are likely to find trouble In their retirement adjustment. By so doing, 
then, these persons could receive a more Intensive or perhaps a "pro- 
gramed" counseling program which would more precisely meet their needs. 



Even though the variables, both dependent and Independent, do not com- 
pletely meet the assumptions of regression analysis for making statistical 
teats of slgnlflcsnce, the least squares solution was performed to deter- 
mine if the predictor variables could be combined In a linear model of the 
O e Y* a + bjXj + b^Xj + ... + b ft X n + e, which could be used to predict 
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adjustment and resistance to retirement. 

As a criterion for eliminating Insignificant variables from the 
equation. It was felt that a variable should only be included If it 
offered a "reasonable" contribution to the explanation of the variance 
in *:he dependent variable. Thus, the coefficient of multiple determina- 
tion was assessed as each new variable was entered into the regression 
equation and if it contributed In a practical sense, as opposed to only a 
statistical significance, then It was Included. Otherwise It was left 
out of the final prediction equation. 

Adjustment to Retirement 

The first variable (referring now to Table 3-68a) to enter the equa- 
tion was retirement Income, which explains approximately 8.5X of the 
variation In adjustment to retirement. This confirms our previous hypo- 
thesis that income Is Important In retirement adjustment. In fact, a 
quick glance at the table will show that this variable ranked second only 
to attitudes toward health In explaining the variation In adjustment to 
retirement. 



Table 3«68a 



Independent Variable 

(1) Retirement Income 

(2) Attitude ttward health 

(3) Stereotypes of retirement 

(4) Humber of retirement activities 

(5) Attitude toward company 

(6) Enjoyment of activities 

(7) Plana for retirement 

(8) Economic deprivation 

(9) Frequency of activities 

(10) Attitude toward work itself 

(11) Motivation to work 

(12) Attitude toward former Job 

(13) Attitude toward former supervisor 

(14) Attitude toward financial status 



Variation In Adjustment 
to Retirement Explained Increase 



by the Independent 1A Total 

Variable Variation 



.0853 .0853 
.3427 .4280 
.0671 .4951 
.0259 .S211 
.0247 .5458 
.0113 .5571 
.0068 .5639 
.0066 .5706 
.0033 .5738 
.0029 .5768 
.0012 .5780 
.0004 .5784 
.000i .5785 
.0000 .5785 



The second variable to enter the regression equation, the respondent's 
attitude toward health score, explains thirty- four percent (34X) of the 
variation in the dependent variable. The indicated relationship is that 
the more positive one Is about his health status, the more likely he is 
to be veil adjusted. 

This variable's relationship to adjustment Is no doubt confounded 
with the respondent's actual health status | however, It may be that 
one's attitude toward health is more Important to adjustswnt in retire- 
ment than his actual state of health. This being the case, preretirement 




counseling programs could play an Important role in facilitating adjustment 
by bringing about a more positive attitude toward one's given health status 

Vi • .'.ii)'' i. ' « • i- . ■ i : n • • • *. : , |- ■ . * v ' ■■ ‘ ! 

Table 3-68b 





Variation in Resistance 


Cumulative 




to Retirement Explained 


Increase 




by the Independent 


in Total 


Independent Variable 


Variable 


Variation 


(1) Expected retirement income 


.0424 


.0424 


(2) Plans for retirement 


.1480 


.1904 


(3) Attitude toward health 


.0795 


.2698 


(4) Stereotypes of retirement 


.0459 


.3158 


(5) Enjoyment of activities 


.0274 


.3432 


(6) Economic deprivation 


.0168 


.3600 


(7) Attitude toward supervisor 


.0088 


.3688 


(8) Attitude toward company 


.0100 


.3788 


(9) Attitude toward Job 


.0026 


.3815 


(10) Number of activities 


.0029 


.3844 


(11) Frequency of activities 


.0020 


.3864 


(12) Motivation to work 


.0013 


.3877 


(13) Attitude toward financial status 


.0013 


.3890 


(14) Attitude toward work Itself 


.0005 


.3894 



The third variable to enter the equation was a person's stereotypes of 
retirement score, which explained an additional 6.7% of the variation in 
the adjustment score. It would seem, from a practical standpoint, that 
this variable makes a significant contribution to the regression model. 

The relationship, of course, is that persons with negative stereotypes of 
retirement are less likely to be well adjusted than those who do not have 
such stereotypes. 

It is possible that preretirement education programs could make a sig- 
nificant contribution tcward reducing negative retirement stereotypes 
existing among employees and by so doing Increase the likelihood of suc- 
cessful adjustment to retirement. 

The number of retirement activities was the fourth variable to enter 
the regression equation. This variable explained another 2.61 of the 
variation in adjustment. It is interesting to note that this finding 
does not support the disengagement theory but rather suggests that the 
more activities, and, consequently, the more active one is in retirement, 
the moro likely he is to be well adjusted. 

The fifth variable entering the regression equation was a person's 
attitude tcwsrd his company. This relationship is one that associates 
a positive attitude toward one's company with high adjustment and vice 
versa. 

This is an interesting relationship because it implies that if, upon 
retirement, a person (a) is somewhat disenchanted with the idea of retiring 
(b) has not received the proper amount of information on retirement, or 
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(c) Misunderstands some aspect of the organisation policies, .ejj., the 
mandatory retirement policy, pension provisions, etc., then he Is likely 
to have a negative attitude toward the company. Thus, If a preretirement 
counseling program can help to facilitate successful adjustment by passing 
along important information to the employee, help him plan for retirement, 
and possibly change negative attitudes about retiring, this process may 
also Increase the retiree's positive attitude toward the company. In 
other words, preretirement counseling programs, Irrespective of their 
social contribution, may make good business sense, especially In light 
of the ever-increasing Importance of an organisation's public image to 
Its overall success. 

By entering all of the remaining variables into the equation, only an 
additional four percent (4%) of the variance of adjustment is explained. 
These variables, then, are not as important from a practical point of view, 
and some were omitted from the final model shown In Table 3-69. 



Table 3-69 

A MODEL POR PREDICTING ADJUSTMENT IN RETIREMENT 



Adjustment in Retirement 

Retirement Income 

Attitude Toward Health 

Stereotypes of Retirement 
I Number of Retirement Activities 
Attitude Toward Company 

Enjoyment of Activities 
P^ans for Retirement 

I Economic Deprivation 



Y"- .09 +.14XJ + ,80X 2 +. 52 X 3 +.13X^ +.23X 5 +.02X 6 +.i9X 7 



-.26X 8 



Mean Value of Each Variable 



Xj » 9.3 
X 2 - 21.1 
X 3 - 12.1 
X 4 - 25.7 



X* - 25.5 
Xc - 541.3 
X 7 • 5.2 
Xg - 11.7 



Finally, we should comment upon the apparent lack of Importance of 
some of the remaining variables. For example, the plans for retirement 
score was entered Into the equation at a late, and Insignificant, stage 
simply because It was correlated with variable X 4 (number of retirement 
activities), making Its Input to the equation superfluous. This does not 
say, however, that plans for retirement are an unimportant factor. On 
the contrary, this relationship suggests that planning for retirement Is 
the causal variable bringing about a greater number of activities, which 
In turn increases adjustment. In other words, planning In and of Itself 
is not an adjustment facilitating variable but rather It produces a result 
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which is. A diagram of these relationships follows: 



Planning fori 


More Retirement 




Higher 


Retirement 1 causes^ 


Activities 


XUljlngv 


Ad justuent 



In the model shown in Teble 3-69, v*. selected arbitrarily the first 
eight variables of Table 3-68a for inclusion. These variables explained 
almost all (57.067.) of the observed variation ip. retlrenent adjustment. 

The remaining six variables accounted for only a minor part of the total 
variation explained by the model. 

In utilising the model it is necessary to administer the tests 
developed in this study to groups of employees nearing retirement. The 
scores on these tests are measures of the variables used in the equation. 

For example, if an employee obtained the average score on each of these 
tests found in the current study, his total adjustment score would have 
been 42.7. Thic result is found by substituting the mean scores shown on 
Table 3-69 for etch of the variables Xj through X« and solving, by multi- 
plying each score, the modifying factors a through h, ss shown: 

Y - .09 + .14(9.3) + .23(25.5) + .02(541.3) + .39(5.2) - .26(11.7) - 42.7 

The score 42.7 would presumably predict an average degree of retirement 
adjustment. Scores higher than this would be viewed ss favorable indica- 
tions of a good future adjustment. One way to use the model is for an 
employer to evaluate his preretirement counseling programs by administering 
the tests "before and after" the group had taken the progr&a and inserting 
the scores into the above equation. Tf the mean adjustment score thus pro- 
duced did not improve, the program co^'ld be viewed as being of doubtful 
value or in need of revision. 



Resista n ce ;\o Ret i reme nt 

Table 3-68b shows the results of the regression equation using resle- 
tsnce as the dependent variable. As in the esse of adjustment, income 
was also entered into the equation first, and it explained a little over 
four percent (4%) of the variation in the dependent variable. Though 
anticipated retirement income did not show up quite as strong ss it did 
in the adjustment equation, it still ranks amotg the higher predictors of 
our final equation. 

The second variable to enter the equation was s person's score on his 
plsr.s for retirement, which explained 14.81 of the variation in the 
dependent variable. This also had a correlation with resistance of .43. 
Thus the higher the level of planning the lower the level of realetaoce. 

This result seems to indicate that employees who do not resist retire- 
ment are apparently planning for the day when they can stop working. This 
finding supports to some extent the previous equation concerning retiree 
adjustment, where it vas concluded that the benefits from preretirement 
planning Increased adjustment. In light of the fact that one of tha 
objectives of preretirement education progttm* Is to genertte employee 
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planning for retirement, this result Indicates that counseling can reduce 
resistance If the program’s objectives are achieved. 

The third variable to enter the equation wae a person's attitude 
toward his health, which accounted for another 7.97. of the variation In 
resistance. The fact that this variable was Important to both adjust- 
ment and resistance helps to validate the resistance equation aa a model 
for predicting whether an employee will adjust to retirement. Moreover, 

It again points out the Importance of health attitudes vlth respect to 
older persons. 

The stereotypes of retirement variable was the fourth factor to be 
entered Into the regression equation and explained another A. 6% of the 
variation in resistance. Once again there Is a parallel between variables 
associated with adjustment and resistance, further supporting the pre- 
dicting model. 

The employees' enjoyment of their present activities was one of the 
variables which explained little (2.77.) variation In resistance to retire- 
ment. This result Is somewhat surprising since one might believe that 
perhaps persons who most enjoy their activities prior to retirement will 
tend to anticipate an even greater amount of enjoyment from this source 
once they have retired. Since time would then permit them to pursue such 
activities to a much greater extent than before, they should not resist 
retirement. Nonetheless this variable did not significantly differen- 
tiate the high and low resistors (see part D of this chapter). 

The remaining variables In toto add only 4.51 to the explanation of 
the variance and for this reason some are left out of the final equation 
presented In Table 3-70. 



Table 3-70 

A MODEL FOR PREDICTING RESISTANCE TO RETIREMENT 



Resistance to Retirement 

Expected Retirement Income 
Plans for Retirement 

Attitude Tcward Health 

| Stereotypes of Retirement 

Enjoyment of Activities 

Economic Deprivation 

Attitudes Toward Supervisor 

I I Attitudes Toward Company 
1 ’ll 



Y -6.9 +.03Xi +.43X 2 +.I 8 X 3 +.22X 4 +.OIX 5 -.16X 6 -.23X ? +.09Xg 



Mean Value of Each Variable 



Xi - 9.3 
Xj * 5.4 
X 3 - 21.3 
X 4 - 11.9 



X s > 538.8 
X 6 - 11.9 
X 7 - 12.0 
X s ■ 24.3 



This model arbitrarily uses the first eight Independent variables 
-*>own In Table 3-68b to be of some importance In predicting resistance to 
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retirement. In all 37.9% of the total variance la explained by the model. 
This is considerably lower than the adjustment equation which explained » 
over half the variance in adjustment. 



Conclusion 



From the analysis of Tables 3-68(a) and (b) one may conclude that if 
counseling programs can:'*! ■ 

(a) induce employees to make plans for retirement, both financially 
and for their retirement activities, 

(b) aid in developing positive attitudes toward health, 

(c) dispell many of the stereotypes which are often believed by 
employees, ; 

then they may not only facilitate adjustment to retirement but in addition 
help to avoid negative attitudes about the company which seem to develop in 
those retirees who do not adjust successfully in retirement. 

A model was developed to predict an employee's success in adjusting to 
retirement. The' same variables were associated with both resistance and 
adjustment in retirement, but the independent variables in the resistance 
equation only explained 37.9% of its variance while the independent var- 
iables in the adjustment equation explained 57.85% of the variance. Thus 
the model may be valuable for picking out the extreme cases (potentially 
unsuccessful adjusters to retirement), it does not offer an instrument 
capable of precise measurement and prediction of this phenomenon. 
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P. Preretirement Planning and Adjustment and Resistance to Retirement 
Planning and Adjustment : 

All of the 416 retired workers were asked three questions regarding planning. 
Whether or not they planned for financial needs in retirement, retirement activities, 
and health needs. Table 3-71 reveals a significant relationship between the number 
of financial retirement plans made and adjustment to retirement. Among all those 
with high adjustment scores there were over three times as many who made many 
financial plans for retirement as there were those who made no plans (507. vs. 16%). 

On the other hand, when we examine all those with low adjustment scores there did 
not appear to be large differences in relationship to who made plans and who did 
not. It is also Interesting to note that only about twenty-one percent (21%) of the 
retired workers made absolutely no financial plans for retirement, while forty-one 
percent (41%) of them made many plans. Of those twenty percent (20%) of the retirees 
with no plans, forty-two percent (42%) had low adjustment scores whereas only twenty- 
four percent (24%) were in the high adjustment group. The chi square analysis for 
the data in Table 3-71 was 10.24 ( 4 d.f.) which is significant at the .03 level and 
allows us to reject the null hypothesis with some degree of confidence. 

Table 3-71 

Ho: There is no significant difference in adjustment between retirees 

who made financial plans and those who did not. 









Adjustment Score 




Financial Plans 
for Retirement 


Low 

Ad justment 


tyedium 

Adjustment 


High 

Adjustment 


Total % 


N 


No plans 


41.6% 


34.8% 




23.6% 


100.0% 


89 


Few plans 


39.1% 


32.7% 




28.2% 


100.0% 


156 


Many plans 


26.9% 


34.5% 




38.6% 


100.0% 


171 


Total % 


34.6% 


33.9% 




31.5% 


100.0% 


416 



A highly positive significant relationship was discovered between financial 
planning and level of retirement income. This hypothesis was tested and the results 
shown in Table 3-72. The chi square was 52.71 ( 2 d.f.), and the level of 
significance was thus well beyond .001. Forty-one percent (41%) of the total 
number of retirees made "many plans" and only twenty-one percent (21%) made no 
plans. Of this latter group, only ten percent (107<) had incomes exceeding $551 a 
month. On the other hand in the group who made many plans, fifty-seven percent 
(57%) had monthly incomes of $551 or more. Apparently there is a pay off for 
making many financial plans. 

Table 3-72 

Ho: There is no significant difference in the level of retirement income 

between retirees who made plans for their financial needs in retire- 
ment and those who did not. 







Retirement Income 




Retirement Income 


$50-$550 


$551-over 


Total % 


N 


No plans 


89.3% 


10.7% 


100.6% 


84 


Few plans 


65.5% 


34.5% 


100.0% 


148 


Many plans 


42.7% 


57.3% 


100.0% 


164 


Total % 


61.1% 


38.9% 


100.0% 


396 
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Another characteristic of those who made many plans for retirement Is the degree 
of perceived adequacy In their retirement income. As shown in Tble 3-73, thirty-one 
percent (31%) of those who made many plans perceived their income to be "more than 
adequate." This may be compared with approximately fifteen percent (157*) of those 
who made no plans. The chi square for data in this table was 29.51 (4 d.f.), which 
is significant well beyond the .001 level. Thus, there is a significant positive 
relationship between perceived adequacy of retirement income and the degree of 
advanced planning. In other words, those who plan in advance apparently not only 
have a larger income, but are also more satisfied with the level they do manage to 
achieve. 



Table 3-73 

Ho: There is no difference in the perceived adequacy of retirement income 

between those who made many financial plans for retirement and those who 
made few or no financial plans. 







Retirement Income 




Extent of 

Financial Planning 


Less Than 
Adequate 


JU8t 

Adequate 


More Than 
Adequate 


Total % 


N 


No plans 


47.0% 


37.3% 


15.7% 


100.0% 


83 


Few plans 


28.4% 


54.1% 


17.6% 


100.0% 


148 


Many clans 


17 . 5% . 


51.2% 


31.3% 


100.0% 


166 


Total % 


27.7% 


49.4% 


22 . 9% 


100.0% 


397 



All of the retired employees were given a test attempting to measure present 
and future economic deprivation. They were asked to indicate for example, whether 
or not thay had to give up their home after retirement, move to a less expensive 
home, buy less expensive food, wear less expensive cloti , etc. As might be 
expected, and as shown in Table 3-74, those who made many plans for retirement, 
tended to experience much less economic deprivation than those who made few plans. 
For example, of those who made many plans for retirement, only twenty percent (20%) 
experienced high economic deprivation, but of those who made no plans, forty per- 
cent (40%) experienced high economic deprivation. These results were nearly 
reversed in the case of low deprivation ( or lack of having to make financial 
sacrifices). The chi square for this table was x4.22 (2 d.f.) which is significant 
at the .01 level. Although this is less of a positive relationship than in the pre- 
vious three tables, it is still enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis 
with confidence. 

Table 3-74 



Ko: There is no difference in economic deprivation between those retirees 

who made many financial plans for retirement and those who made few or 
no financial plans. 









Economic Deprivation 




Financial Plans 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Total % 


N 


No plans 


30.6% 


29.4% 


40.0% 


100.0% 


85 


Few plans 


47.1% 


26.5% 


26.5% 


100.0% 


155 


Many plans 


51.2% 


28.8% 


20.0% 


100.0% 


170 


Total % 


45.4% 


28.0% 


26.6% 


100.0% 


410 
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The final relationship between planning and financial security after retirement 
to be tested in this study was the aspect of financial planning revealed in Table 
3*75, where planning is arrayed against attitudes toward financial status. The 
definition of attitude toward financial status is the degree to which the retirees 
feel they have a relatively good financial status and security. As revealed in this 
table, those who made many financial plans tend also to have high financial status. 
Thus, fifty-three percent (53%) of those with many plans for retirement also had 
high financial status, as compared with those making no plans, who only reported 
approximately twenty percent (20%) with high financial status. The chi square of 
30.84 (4 d.f.) is significant well beyond the .001 level. 

Table 3-75 



Ho: There is no difference in attitudes toward retirement financial status 

between those retirees who made many financial plans for retirement and 
those who made few or no financial plans. 







Financial Status 






Financial Plans 


Low 

Financial 

Status 


Medium 

Financial 

Status 


High 

Financial 

Status 


Total % 


N 


No plans 


48.8% 


31.4% 


19.8% 


100.0% 


86 


Few plans 


33.6% 


31.6% 


34.9% 


100.0% 


152 


Many plans 


22.5% 


24.9% 


52 . 7% 


100.0% 


169 


Total % 


32.2% 


28.7% 


39.1% 


100.0% 


407 



Thus, in all five areas of financial security it is possible to reject, with 
a great deal of confidence, the null hypothesis of no difference between the 
financial security of those who planned and those who did not. It does appear, 
therefore, that financial planning is closely related to achieving financial 
security after retirement. There is no implication intended that the financial 
security resulted from the planning, for there is nothing in our data which can be 
called upon to substantiate this, but of course, a causal interpretation is the 
most obvious. 

The second area of preretirement planning that was explored in this study was 
planning for retirement activities . The data in Table 3-76 indicates there is a 
significant relationship between planning for activities and adjustment in retire- 
ment. The chi square of 16.39 (4 d.f.) is significant beyond the .001 level. Of 
all the retirees with low adjustment, forty-two percent (42%) did no planning for 
their retirement, whereas only eighteen percent (18%) made many plans. It should 
be noted that, overall, forty-nine percent (49%) made no plans for activities in 
retirement, and of all persons with low adjustment, fifty-nine percent (59%) made 
no plans for activities in retirement. 



In further analysis of the effects of planning on retirement we compared all 
those persons doing planning for activities against actual activity participation 
in retirement. In other words, we wanted to know whether or not planning really 
resulted in action after retirement. 



The first comparison made was between planning and number of activities in 
retirement (Table 3-77). Here we found that for those doing no planning, forty- 
four percent (44%) had low activities in retirement, while those persons who 
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made many plans had only twenty-two percent (22%) of their group in the low activity 
category. Fifty-five percent (557.) of those with many plans had high activity 
participation during retirement. The chi square of 23.14 (4 d.f.) is significant 
well beyond the .001 level. Thus planning does seem to pay off in more activities 
after retirement. • 



Table 3-76 

Ho: There is no significant difference in adjustment between retirees who 

made plans for retirement activities and those who did not. 







Adjustment 


Score 






Plans for Retirement 
Activities 


Low 

Adlustment 


Med ium 
Adjustment 


High 

Adlustment 


Total % 


N 


No plans 


41.7% 


32.8% 




25.5% 


100.0% 


204 


Few plans 


33.6% 


33 . 6% 




32.8% 


100.0% 


134 


Many plans 


17.9% 


37.2% 




44.9% 


100.0% 


78 


Total % 


34.6% 


33 . 9% 




31.5% 


100.0% 


416 



Table 3-77 

Ho: There is no significant difference in the number of retirement activities 

between those who made plans and those who did not. 







Extent of Planning 




Number of Activities 


No Plans 


Few Plans 


Many Plans 


Total % 


Low activities 


44.1% 


30.6% 


21.8% 


35.6% 


Medium activities 


28.9% 


30.6% 


23.1% 


28.4% 


High activities 


27.0% 


38.8% 


55.1% 


36.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


204 


134 


i28 


416 



The data in Table 3-78 indicates that the relationship between planning and 
intensity of participation in activities is not statistically significant, 
although there is an observable trend in the expected direction, especially for 
the group with many plans. The chi square of 7.21 (4 d.f.), however, is not 
significant at a level which would allow us to reject the null hypothesis. 

Table 3-78 

. Ho: There is no significant difference in intensity of participation in 

retirement activities between those who planned and those who did not. 



Intensity of 


Extent of Planning for Activities 


Participation in 




in 


Retirement 




Retirement Activities 


No Plans 


Few Plans 


Many Plans 


Total % 


Low 


36.3% 


34.3% 


23.1% 


33.2% 


Medium 


32.4% 


35.8% 


32.1% 


33.4% 


High _ 


31.4% 


29.9% 


44.9% 


33.4% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


204 


134 


78 


416 
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However, there was a highly significant relationship discovered between enjoy- 
ment of retirement activities and preretirement planning. Table 3-79 reports the 
data for this analysis and yields a chi square of 20.91 (d.f. 4) which is signifi- 
cant beyond the ,001 level. It should be noted that among the group who made many 
plans for activities in retirement, fifty-three percent (53%) had high enjoyment, 
as compared to only twenty-nine percent (29%) with high enjoyment among those who 
did not make plans. 



Table 3-79 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the enjoyment of retirement 

activities between those who planned and those who did not. 



Relative Enjoyment of 
Retirement Activities 


Extent of Planning for 
Retirement Activities 




Score 


No Plans 


Few Plans 


Many Plans 


Total % 


Low 


40.2% 


29.1% 


24.4% 


33.7% 


Medium , 


30.9% 


41.0% 


23.1% 


32.7% 


High 


28.9% 


29.9% 


52.6% 


33.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


204 


134 


78 


416 



We were also interested in exploring the relationship between preretirement 
planning and change, because without these tests it might be argued that persons 
who were more active before retirement (also incidently did planning) continued 
to be more active after retirement; in short, that the planning had little or no 
effect on the higher level of activities. However, if we can determine that 
planning and change are related, we have strong evidence to suggest that the 
greater activity of those who are well adjusted may be the result of the pre- 
retirement planning. 

Overall, two of the four tests of the change hypothesis were significant; and 
two more were in the expected direction, but the chi square was not high enough to 
allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. There was a 
strong positive relationship between planning and change in both number of 
activities participated in and intensity of participation. In other words, those 
people who plan for their activities before retirement tend to participate in more 
activities after retirement, as well as tend to participate more intensely in their 
activities. The chi square for change in number of activities was 27.83 (4 d.f.) 
(see Table 3-80); and for intensity change the chi square was 19.02 (4 d.f.) (see 
Table 3-81), both of which are significant beyond the .001 level. 

It is interesting to observe in Table 3-80 that sixty-five percent (657.) of 
those who planned increased their activities after retirement, whereas only 
thirty-one percent (31%) of those who did not plan increased. (Note also that 
forty-one percent (41%) of the total retirees increased activities in retire- 
ment.) Likewise, in Table 3-81, seventy-two percent (72%) of the planners 
increased the intensity of their activities after retirement, but only forty-four 
percent (44%) of the non planners increased. (Note also that fifty-two percent 
(52%) of the total retirees increased the intensity of participation in activities 
after retirement.) 
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Table 3-80 



Ho; There is no significant difference in the amount of activity change (increase) 
between those retirees who planned and those who did not. 



Change in Number of 




Extent of 


Planning 




Activities After 
Retirement 


No Plans 


Few Plans 


Many Plans 


Total % 


Decreased ! 


27.67. 


25.4% 


14.1% 


24.3% 


Same 


41.4% 


32.8% 


20.5% 


34.7% 


Increased 


31.0% 


41.8% 


65.4% 


41.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


203 


134 


78 


415 



Table 3-81 

Ho; There is no significant difference in the amount of activity change (increase) 
between those retirees who planned and those who did. not. 



Change in Extent 
of Participation in 




Extent of Planning 




Retirement Activities 


No Plans 


Few Plans 


Many Plans 


Total % 


Decreased 


23.0% 


21.6% 


14.1% 


20.9% 


Same 


33.3% 


24.6% 


14.1% 


26.9% 


Increased 


43.6% 


53.7% 


71.8% 


52.2% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.07 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


204 


. 134 


78 


416 



Table 3-82 and 3-83 summarize the data relative to the two tests which did not 
show a significant difference between the two groups. In Table 3-82, for example, 
forty-seven percent (47%) of the planners increased the enjoyment of their activities 
after retirement, but the differences between the two groups on this variable is 
not enough to be significant. In short, both groups Increased enjoyment of 
activities. The chi square was 7.22 (4 d.f.) which approaches but is not statistically 
significant at a level which would allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any 
degree of confidence. In table 3-83 an observation of the data supports the hypothesis, 
but the chi square of 2.00 (4 d.f.) Is not statistically significant. 



Table 3-82 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in the amount of activity change 

(incre'ase) between retirees who planned and those who did not. 



Change in Enjoyment 
of Activities After 




Extent 


of Planning 




Retirement 


No Plans 


Few Plans 


Many Plans 


Total % 


Decreased 


11.3% 


7.5% 


5.1% 


8.9% 


Same 


56.4% 


54.5% 


47.4% 


54.1% 


Increased 


32.4% 


38.1% 


47.4% 


37.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


204 


134 


78 


416 
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Table 3-83 

Ho: There is no significant difference in the change of activities 

(decrease) between retirees who planned and those who did not. 



Number of Activities 




Extent 


of Planning 




Dropped 


No Plans 


Few Plans 


Many Plans 


Total % 


Few 


31.4% 


32.8% 


34 . 6% 


32 . 5% 


Some 


34.3% 


35.8% 


39.7% 


35.8% 


Many 


34.3% 


31.3% 


25.6% 


31.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


204 


134 


78 


416 



Thus, in summarizing the relationship between planning for activities and the 
results of this planning after retirement, we can say that planning tends to pro- 
duce a more active and a more enjoyable life aftre retirement, and that there is 
a change produced by planning for both number and intensity of participation. 

The third area of preretirement planning we investigated was planning for 
health needs. We were interested in whether or not people who planned for their 
retirement health needs actually experienced better adjustment, and if so, whether 
the extent of planning was related to better health, as reflected in the various 
measurements of health used in this study. 

In Table 3-84 we see the comparison of preretirement health planning and retire- 
ment adjustment. It was very surprising to note that seventy-three percent (73%) 
of the entire group of retirees had done no planning for their health needs in 
retirement. Since we know that health plays an important role in successful retire- 
ment, this result should stimulate more action. The chi square of 10.08 (4 d.f.) 
is significant beyond the .05 level of significance, which allows us to reject the 
null hypothesis with some degree of confidence. In short, people who are well 
adjusted in retirement have more of a tendency to plan for their health needs than 
those who are less well adjusted. 



Table 3-84 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the retirement adjustment 

between those retirees with health planning and those without. 



Extent of Planning 




Adjustment Score 






for Health Needs 
in Retirement 


Low 

Adlustment 


Medium 

Adlustment 


High 

Adlustment 


Total % 


N 


No plans 


36.2% 


35.9% 


27.9% 


100.0% 


301 


Few plans 


32.1% 


32 . 1% 


35 7% 


100.0% 


84 


Many plans 


24.1% 


20.7% 


55.2% 


100.07. 


29 


Total % 


34.5% 


34.1% 


31.4% 


100.0% 


414 



The data in Tables 3-85, 3-86, 3-87, and 3-88 indicate there is no significant 
relationship between planning and better health. Table 3-85 reports a comparison /"" 
of extent of planning and subjective health rating, with a chi square of 4.01 (6 d.f.) 
which is not significant and indicates no apparent relationship. Table 3-86 reports 
a comparison of attitudes toward health and extent of planning for health needs.' 

The chi square of 1.18 (4 d.f.) and observation of the data in the table indicate 
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that apparently no relationship exists. Table 3-87 reports a comparison between 
planning and discrepancy between expected health and realized health. The chi 
square of 4.64 (4 d.f.) is not significant, and indicates apparently no relation- 
ship exists. Table 3-88 summarizes data relative to the comparison of extent of 
planning and perceived adequacy of health relative to peers. An observation of 
the data in this table Indicates that those with many plans see their health as 
better than other people their age, but the chi square of 8.27 (4 d.f.) is not 
significant at a level which would allow us to reject the null hypothesis. 

Table 3-85 



Ho: There is no significant difference in health rating between those retirees 

with planning and those without. 



Subjective 




Extent 


of Planning 




Health Rating 


No Plans 


Few Plans 


Many Plans 


Total % 


Poor 


5.3% 


3.6% 


0.0% 


4.6% 


Fair 


17.6% 


20 . 2% 


13.8% 


17.9% 


Good 


44.9% 


50.0% 


48.3% 


46.1% 


Excellent 


32.2% 


26.2% 


37.9% 


31.4% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


301 


84 


29 


414 



Table 3-86 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitudes toward health between those 

retirees with planning and those without. 



Attitudes Toward 




Extent of Planning 




Health Score 


No Plans 


Few Plans 


Many Plans 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


29.6% 


29.8% 


24.1% 


29.2% 


Medium 


37 . 9% 


41.7% 


37.9% 


38.6% 


HiRh (positive) 


32.6% 


28.6% 


37.9% 


32.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


301 


84 


29 


414 



Table 3-87 



Ho: There is no significant difference in retitement health discrepancy between 

retirees with planning and those without. 



Discrepancy in 




Extent 


of Planning 




Retirement Health 


No Plans 


Few Plans 


Many Plans 


Total % 


Worse than expected 


10.0% 


4.8% 


3.4% 


8.5% 


Same 


76.6% 


77.4% 


86.2% 


77.4% 


Better than expected 


13.4% 


17.9% 


10.3% 


14.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


299 


84 


29 


412 
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Table 3-88 



Ho: There is no significant difference in evaluation of health (as compared 

with others) between retirees with planning and those without. 



Comparison of Health 




Extent 


of Planning 




With Others 


No Plans 


Few Plans 


Many Plans 


Total % 


Worse 


6.7% 


4.8% 


0.0% 


5.8% 


Same 


33 . 1% 


31.0% 


13.8% 


31.3% 


Better 


60.2% 


64.3% 


86.2% 


62.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


299 


84 


29 


412 



Thus, in summary, the factor of preretirement planning for health needs in 
retirement, although positively related to adjustment, does not seem to be related 
to better health (attitudes). One explanation might be that so few (only 7%) of 
the retirees really did planning for their health needs, and therefore the N is not 
high enough to adequately demonstrate the effects of the planning. Another 
explanation might be that health, in contrast to activities and financial matters, 
cannot be that well controlled, i.e., even when you do plan for health needs, 
unexpected problems begin to arise as you grow older. 

Planning and Resistance to Retirement : 

The survey of active older employees reveals that those who plan in advance 
tend to have less resistance toward retirement than those who make no plans or few 
plans.- As shown in Table 3-89, for example, sixty-three percent (63%) of those who 
had made no financial plans also showed high resistance to retirement compared to 
only twenty-eight percent (28%) of those who had made plans and were also in the 
high resistance category. Generally, over half, fifty-one percent (51%) of those 
who had made many plans also had low resistance to retirement. Only sixteen per- 
cent (16%) of those who made no plans at all were also in the low resistance 
category. Thus it appears quite obvious that the lack of financial planning is 
very closely related to high resistance to retirement. The chi square for Table 
3-89 was 24.57 (4 d.f.) which is significant at the .001 level, and allows us to 
reject the null hypothesis with a great deal of confidence. 

Table 3-89 



Ho: There is no significant difference in resistance to retirement between 

employees who do and do not plan. 







Resistance Score 






Financial Plans 
for Retirement 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total % 


N 


No plans 


63.3% 


20.4% 


16.3% 


100.0% 


49 


Few plans 


47.6% 


27.6% 


24.8% 


100.0% 


105 


Many plans 


27.6% 


21.1% 


51.3% 


100.0% 


76 


Total % 


44.3% 


23.9% 


31.7% 


100.0% 


230 



If, therefore, financial planning is related both with resistance or non 
resistance to retirement, than the next thing that we should ask is whether or not 
planning really does pay off in terms of achieving goals, or whether the 
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relationship between planning and resistance is simply a psychological effect of 
a more accurate perception of retirement? In short, does planning pay off in better 
expected financial adjustment in retirement? The data in Tables 3-90 to 3-93 indi- 
cate that planning probably does effect financial status in the expected direction. 

In Table 3-90 we see the relationship between plans and expected retirement income. 
The chi square for this table is 17.51 (2 d.f.) which is significant well beyond the 
.001 level, and therefore we can reject the null hypothesis with a great deal of 
confidence. The same relationship appears in Table 3-91 where the chi square is 
18.76 (4 d.f.) and again is significant at or beyond the .001 level, and we can 
again reject the null hypothesis with a great deal of confidence. Table 3-91 
reflects the relationship between planning and perceived adequacy of retirement 
income with those employees who are making many plans having a much higher proportion 
believing their retirement income will be more than adequate, whereas those who 
made no plans have a much higher proportion of persons who believe their retirement 
will be less than adequate. 



Table 3-90 



Ho: There is no significant difference in expected retirement income between 

employees who did and did not plan. 







Expected Retirement Income 


Financial Plans 


$50-$550 


$551-over 


Total % 


N 


No plans 


76.0% 


23.1% 


100.0% 


39 


Few plans 


64.6% 


35.4% 


100.0% 


96 


Many plans 


39.4% 


60.6% 


100.0% 


71 


Total % 


58.3% 


41.7% 


100.0% 


206 



Table 3-91 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the perceived adequacy of retire- 

ment income between those who made many financial plans for retirement 
and those who made few or no financial plans. 









Retirement 


Income 




Extent of Financial 
Planning 


Less Than 
Adequate 


Just 

Adequate 


More Than 
Adequate 


Total % 


N 


No plans 


51.3% 


43 . 6% 


5.1% 


100.0% 


39 


Few plans 


35.4% 


56.3% 


8.3% 


100.0% 


96 


Many plans 


20.3% 


55.1% 


24.6% 


100.0% 


69 


Total % 


33.3% 


53.4% 


13.2% 


100.0% 


204 



Finally, in Table 3-92, we again see an i.Jic.. ion that planning does pay off. 

Here the chi square of 21.88 (4 d.f.) is well beyond what is needed for significance 
at the .001 level and thus, we can reject the null hypothesis with a great deal of 
confidence. Observation of the data in Table 3-92 indicates that the attitudes of 
those employees who made no plans for their finances in retirement is quite negative, 
i.e., low perceived financial status; whereas those employees who made many plans . 

for their finances in retirement tend to have a much higher percentage of persons 
positively perceiving the financial status of their expected retirement income. J 

c 




Table 3-92 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitudes toward expected 

financial status between those employees who did and did not make 
plans for retirement. 







Financial 


Status 






Financial Plans 


Low 

Financial 

Status 


Medium 

Financial 

Status 


High 

Financial 

Status 


Total % 


N 


No plans 


51.1% 


34.0% 


14.9% 


100.0% 


47 


Few plans 


43.6% 


29.7% 


26.7% 


100.0% 


101 


Many plans 


19.7% 


31.6% 


48.7% 


100.0% 


76 


Total % 


37.1% 


31.3% 


31.7% 


100.0% 


224 



Only in Table 3-93 do we have a chi square (4.19, 4 d.f.) which is not 
statistically significant, and thus we cannot reject the null hypothesis. This 
table represents the relationship between planning and expected economic deprivation 
in retirement. Here again, the best possible explanation for this seemingly 
inconsistent result is the fact that people undoubtedly have a great reluctance 
(consciously and/or unconsciously) to admit possible or expected economic depri- 
vation, and, thus, our scale score is not an accurate measurement of the true 
attitude within the population. 



Table 3-93 



Ho: There is no significant difference in expected economic deprivation 

between those employees who did and did not do planning for their 
financial needs in retirement. 







Economic Deprivation 






Financial Plans 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Total % 


N 


No plans 


27 . 1% 


33.3% 


39.6% 


100.0% 


48 


Few plans 


30.4% 


3C . 3% 


33.3% 


100.0% 


102 


Many plans 


31.5% 


45.2% 


23.3% 


100.0% 


73 


Total % 


30.0% 


38.6% 


31.4% 


100.0% 


223 



Another of the questions that we wanted to answer was whether or not planning 
for health in retirement was related to resistance to retirement- Our hypothesis 
was that persons who had not planned for their health might have higher resistance. 
The data in Table 3-94 indicates that this relationship does exist, although a chi 
square of 8.51 (4 d.f.) is significant only at the .10 level and therefore we can- 
not reject the null hypothesis. However, an inspection of the data indicates that, 
especially for those persons who have made many plans for their health in retire- 
ment, there is a lower amount of resistance to retirement. For example, among 
those persons who have made many plans for retirement, sixty- two percent (62%) have 
low resistance whereas twenty-three percent (23%) have high resistance. Likewise, 
among those people who have made no plans for retirement, forty-nine percent (49%) 
have high resistance and twenty-eight percent (28%) have low resistance. 

Tables 3-95, 3-96, and 3-97 summarize the data relevant to whether or not ' 
planning actually pays off in improved health. Apparently it does not, and 
probably this is the reason why the data in Table 3-94 does not substantiate our 
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hypothesis at a statistically significant level. In other words, the extent of 
planning for health In retirement Is so limited that there Is apparently no pay 
off reflected In our sample. For example In Table 3-95 the chl square of 3.38 
(4 d.f.) Is not enough for significance and thus we can say there is no apparent 
relationship between planning and the level of present objective health. 

Table 3-94 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in resistance to retirement between 

those employees who did and did not make plans for their retirement 
health. 







Resistance Score 






Planning for Health 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total X 


N 


None 


48. 5X 


23. 4X 


28. IX 


100. OX 


167 


Few 


35.3% 


29. 4X 


35. 3X 


100. OX 


51 


Many 


23. IX 


15. 4X 


61. 5X 


100. OX 


13 


Total X 


44. 2% 


24. 2X 


31. 6X 


100. OX 


231 



Table 3-95 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In level of objective health rating 

between employees who have and have not done planning for their retire- 
ment health needs. 









Plans 




Objective Health 


None 


Few 


Many i 


Total X 


High (good) 


69. 4X 


68. OX 


83. 3X 


69. 9X 


Medium 


17. 7X 


28. OX 


16. 7X 


20. 4X 


Low (poor) 


10. 9X 


4. OX 


o.ox 


9.7X 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


62 


25 


6 


93 



Likewise, In Table 3-96 we find a chl square of 4.83 with 4 d.f., which la 
not significant and therefore, we cannot reject the null hypothesis, Indicating 

that apparently planning does not effect a person's attitudes toward health. 

Finally, In Table 3-9? we have a chl square of 6.63 (4 d.f.) Indicating the most 
positive of the relationships, but, again It la far from a level of significance 
which will allow us to reject the null hypothesis. This scale compares a person's 
perception of the adequacy of his health as related to other persons the same age. 

Therefore, In summary, we can say that although we do see a slight degree of 

relationship overall betveen planning for health and resistance to retirement, one 
of the reasons why we do not see a stronger relationship Is probably because there 
has been so little planning and this planning has been so Ineffective that It has 
not paid off In lr.proved health or health attitudes for those people who have 
planned. 
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Table 3-96 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in attitudes toward health between 

employees who have and have not done planning for their retirement 
health needa. 







Plans 






Attitude Toward Health 


Hone 


Few 


Many 


TotalX 


Low (negative) 


37. 1% 


47. IX 


23. IX 


38. 5X 


Medium 


32 . 9X 


19. 6X 


38. SX 


30. 3X 


High (positive) 


29,91 


33. 3X 


38. SX 


31.27. 


Total % 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100 . ox 


N 


167 


51 


13 


231 



Table 3-97 



Hd: There la no significant difference in perception of adequacy of 

health (relative to peers) between employees with and without 
planning. 



Relative Perception 




Planning for 


Health 




of Health 


None 


Some 


Many 


Total X 


Worse than others 


0.6X 


3.8X 


7.7X 


1.7X 


Same as others 


30. IX 


32. 7X 


15. 4X 


29. 9X 


Better than others 


69. 3X 


63. 5X 


76. 9X 


68. 4X 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 1 


N 


166 


52 


13 


231 



Finally, we come to the question of whether or not planning for activities is 
related to resistance to retirement. Here, again, following the same logic as 
above, our assumption is that those persons who have made plana for their 
activities will have a much lower degree of resistance to retirement than those 
persons who have done very little or no planning for their activities. The data 
In Table 3-98 certainly confirms this hypothesis. We discover here a chi square 
of 74.27 (4 d.f.) which Is significant well beyond the .001 level and thus we 
can reject the null hypothesis with a great deal of confidence. Very obviously 
those persons who are doing a great deal of planning for their retirement 
activities are low on the resistance scale, whereas those persons who are doing 
no planning for future activities are very high on the resistance scale. (However, 
forty-one percent (41%) of the 230 employees had rade no plans for retirement 
activities.) 



tt was quite surprising, when we attempted to determine whether or not this 
planning had actually paid off In terms of more activities, that we did not find 
as many significant relationships as we had expected. For example, In Table 
3-99 we stfde a comparison between the number of expected activities In retire- 
ment and the extent of planning for retirement activities. The chi square of 13.35 
(4 d.f.) Is significant at the .02 level and thus we can reject the null hypothesis 
with confidence. However, In Table 3*100 we find there is apparently no / 

significant relationship between the expected Intensity of participation In t 

retirement activities and the extent of planning for retirement activities. Here ^ 
the chi square Is 5.18 (4 d.f.) which is not significant and therefore we cannot 
reject the null hypothesis. Likewise, In Table 3-101 we see that there apparently 




Is even less of a significant relationship between expected enjoyment of retirement 
activities and extent of planning. Here the chi square of 3.04 (4 d.f.) Is not 
significant and therefore, the null, hypothesis cannot be rejected. 

Table 3-98 

Ho: There is no significant difference In resistance to retirement between 

employees who have and have not done planning for their retirement 
activities. 







Resistance Score 




Planning for Activities 


High 

Resistance 


Medium 

Resistance 


Low 

Resistance 


Total % 


N 


None 


57. 9% 


27. 4% 


14. 7* 


100.0% 


95 


Few 


54. 5% 


27. 3% 


18.2% 


100.0% 


77 


Many 


8.6% 


15.5% 


75.9% 


100.0% 


58 


Total % 


44. 3% 


24. 3* 


31.3% 


100.0% 


230 



Table 3-99 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In the expected number of retirement 

activities between those employees who have and have not done planning 
for retirement activities. 



Number of Expected 




Plans for 


Retirement Activities 


Activities In Retirement 


None 


Some 


Many 


Total % 


Low 


44.2% 


28.6% 


22.0% 


33.3% 


Medium 


32.6% 


35.1% 


35.6% 


34.2% 


High 


23.2% • 


36.4% 


42.4% 


32.4% 


Total. % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


95 


77 


59 


231 



Table 3-100 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In the expected Intensity of parti* 

clpatlon In retirement activities between those employees who have and 
have not done planning for retirement activities. 



Expected Intensity of 


Planning for Retirement Activities 


Participation In 
Retirement Activities 


None 


Some 


Many 


Total % 


High 


34.7% 


37.7% 


29.3% 


34.3% 


Medium 


31.6% 


37.7% 


27.6% 


32.6% 


Low 


33.7% 


24.7% 


43.1% 


33.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


95 


77 


58 


230 



As we look at all three of these sub tests of our hypothesis we see an Inter* 
lstlng fact. As the objectiveness of the measurements of the variable of f 

actlvltlea Increases (l.e., number versus Intensity versus enjoyment), we see f.nat*N^ 
the possibility for having significant results Increases. In other words,. ih the 
one area where va actually forced the respondent to count up and give us numbers f ) 
of activities that he will be participating In In retirement we find a significant^/ 
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relationship between planning and number of activities with those people who have 
done the most planning obviously having the most activities. However, when we 
move down on the other extreme to something like expected enjoyment we find no 
difference. This will tend once again to substantiate our previous observation that 
employees who do not do planning tend to have an Inaccurate stereotype of reality. 
Since one of the correlates of high resistance to retirement Is false expectation, 
we see the possibility that this Is one of the reasons that there Is no 
significant difference between the extent of planning and difference In enjoy- 
ment. In short, even the employees who are r.ot doing the necessary planning are 
(falsely) expecting that there will still be an Increase In enjoyment In 
retirement. 



Table 3-101 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In the expected enjoyment of 

retirement activities between employees with and without planning 
for activities. 



Expected Enjoyment of 




Planning 






Retirement Activities 


None 


Few 


Many • 


Total % 


Low 


35.8% 


33.8% 


27.6% 


33.0% 


Medium 


34.7% 


31.2% 


29.3% 


32.2% 


Hlah 


29.5% 


35.1% 


43.1% 


34.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


95 


77 


58 


230 



Retirees and Active Employees* Overall Evaluation of the Preretirement Counseling 
Program 

One of the weaknesses of any field study Is the lack of control thtft can be 
exercised over the experimental variables. In this study we had no control over 
the content or execution of the preretirement counseling programs. Rathir, we felt 
that the uniqueness and strength of this study was a design Involving four companies 
with four similar but different types of preretirement counseling programs. We 
made the assumption that they were typical of all Intensive preretirement counseling 
programs, and proceeded to compare the results of the pregrams against four other 
similar companies without programs. 

The programs were similar In that they all qualified as having an "intensive" 
preretirement counseling program, but the exact content and form of presentation 
varied widely. Consequently, we would expect that there might be significant 
differences 1*;. the evaluation of the programs, company by company. However, It 
was not the purpose of this study to examine which type of preretirement counseling 
program Is most effective. (Ibis Is an extremely Important subject that should be 
studied In further research.) Rather, our purpose was to examine the respondents' 
evaluation of preretirement counseling programs generally. Since It was assumed 
that these four programs were typical of almost all preretirement counseling pro- 
grams used In business and Industry at the present time. 

0 

Our analysis cf preretirement counseling programs' effectiveness was made In 
two ways. Plrst we examined the direct evaluation ltemt, and second, we attempted 
to Infer an evaluation from the program effectiveness responses. 




The direct evaluation responses are presented below. Generally, they Indicate 
there Is a slight difference between employees and retirees, both In their evalua- 
tions (lower for employees), and their report of the content of the program (more 
subjects reported covered by employees). However, since these differences are small, 
It can be assumed that they represent "memory loss" on the part of the retirees, 
and thf.t there Is essentially no significant difference between the evaluations of 
the employees and the retirees, Indicating that retirees do not significantly change 
their evaluation after retirement. 

The subject matter covered In these programs ranged from approximately ninety- 
five percent (957.) who reported the preretirement counseling program covered pension 
benefits, to approximately thirty percent (30%) who reported the program covered 
the subject of planning for mental health In retirement. It was Interesting to 
note that, with the exception of pension benefits, social security, and mental 
health, all other content areas were around the fifty percent (50%) response level, 
Indicating the subject was covered In approximately one-half of the programs. This 
would verify our belief that there was a great deal of variety in the content of 
the four programs. 

In terms of evaluation, It is Interesting to note the general uniformity of 
evaluation of subject matter helpfulness; that Is, almost all subjects were 
evaluated abcut equally In extent of helpfulness. For most subjects, approximately 
fifty percent (50%) of the retirees and employees reported the preretirement 
counseling program "very helpful," and less than ten percent (10%) reported It "not 
helpful." This would appear to reflect general approval, but there are a number of 
questions concerning effectiveness (results achieved from the program) that tend 
to cast serious questions on the validity of the respondents' evaluations. 

First it should be noted that the area with the largest percentage of persons 
reporting "not helpful" (planning for activities, 18.5%) was one of the areas where 
counseling appeared to be most closely related to achieved planning. Health, on 
the other hand, which has the highest evaluation (62% "very helpful") Is the area 
where almost no planning apparently resulted from the counseling. Thus, It would 
appear that there Is some tendency to evaluate higher those things that are less 
confronting, l.e., those presentations which do not confront the preretiree and 
force him to begin to take action, may tend not to be rated as highly as a "safe 
and comfortable" subject that is Interesting, but does not call for any action. 

In fact, the finding that twenty-one percent (21%) of the retirees made no 
financial plans for retirement, forty-nine percent (49%) made no plans for retire- 
ment activities, and seventy-two percent (72%) made no plans for their retirement 
health, does not appear to support a hypothesis of program effectiveness. 

Furthermore less than half (42%) reported the employer had helped them plan 
for retirement (which Is fairly close to accurate since half of the companies have 
no program and some employees In companies with programs hadn't participated), 
however, during the entire part of the Interview related to planning, less than 
half of the forty-two percent (42%) mentioned the preretirement counseling program. 



It thus appeats that the preretirement counseling program may not have made ^ 
much of an Impact on the retirees, either In terms of their awareness of Its effect/ 
or the actual planning which it produced. 
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Thus, we see a curious contradiction. The respondents rate the program as 
"helpful" but the objective data Is lacking which shows that It either made an 
Impact on their awareness, or on their planning. However, the results to be pre- 
sented In the next chapter Indicate that attendance In the program does result 
In more effective adjustment In retirement. Consequently, the results of this 
study raise questions about the exact nature of the relationship between program 
content, planning, and adjustment; and further research Is needed to clarify 
these questions. 

Evaluation of Preretirement Counseling Program Content 



Employees Retirees 
(Percent) (Percent) 

330. Did respondent participate in the company’s 
counseling program? (Limited to companies 

with programs) Yes 57.1 72.3 

No 42.9 ' 27.7 



For those who had participated In the preretirement 
counseling program: How many areas were 

covered; and for each area, how did respondent 
rate Its helpfulness? 



331. Pension benefits: Was subject covered? 





Yes 


94.4 


96.6 




No 


5.6 


3.4 


332. 


Respondents rating of helpfulness of pension 
benefits presentation: Very helpful 


55.2 


53.9 




Somewhat helpful 


31.3 


40.4 




Not helpful 


13.4 


5-0 


333. 


Social Security benefits: Was subject covered? 








Yes 


88.7 


91.8 




No 


11.3 


8.2 


334. 


Respondents rating of helpfulness of Social 
Security benefits presentation: 








Very helpful 


57.1 


57.5 




Somewhat helpful 


31.7 


36.6 




Not helpful 


11.1 


6.0 


335. 


Other financial planning: Was subject covered? 








Yes 


62.0 


60.3 




No 


38.0 


39.7 


336. 


Respondents' rating of helpfulness of other 
financial planning assistance: 




* 




Very helpful 


54.5 


59.1 




Somewhat helpful 


34.1 


34.1 




Not helpful 


11.4 


6.8 
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337. 


Health maintenance: Was subject covered? 


Employees 

(Percent) 


Retirees 

(Percent) 




Yes 


81.7 


74.0 


338. 


No 

Respondents' rating of helpfulness of health 
maintenance planning assistance: 


18.3 


26.0 




Very helpful 


60.3 


62.0 




Helpfu 


34.5 


35.2 


339. 


Not helpful 

Activities: Was subject covered? 


5.2 


2.8 




Yes 


73.2 


66.4 




No 


26.8 


33.6 


340. 


Respondents' rating of helpfulness of activities 
planning assistance: 






Very helpful 


46.2 


42.3 




Helpful 


36.5 


39.2 




Not helpful 


17.3 


18.5 



341. Housing and living accomodations : Was subject 





covered? Yes 


42.3 


33.6 




No 


57.7 


66.4 


342. 


Respondents' rating of helpfulness of housing and 






living accommodations planning assistance? 

Very helpful 


50.0 


44.9 




Helpful 


36.7 


36.7 




Not helpful 


13.3 


18.3 


343. 


Retired work activities: Was subject covered? 

Yes 


49.3 


47.9 




No 


50.7 


42.1 


344. 


Respondents' rating of helpfulness of retirement 
work activities planning assistance: 

Very helpful 


54.3 


51.4 




Helpful 


37.1 


32.9 




Not helpful 


8.6 


15.7 


345. 


Legal aspects: Was subject covered? 

Yes 


50.7 


44.5 




No 


49.3 


55.5 


346. 


Respondents' rating of helpfulness of legal 
aspects of retlresient presentation: 

Very helpful 


72.2 


55.4 




Helpful 


25.0 


33.8 




Not helpful 


2.8 


10.7 




I 
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347. 


Mental health: Was subject covered? 

Yes 


Employees 

(Percent) 

31.0 


Retirees 

(Percent) 

29.5 




No 


69.0 


70.5 


348. 


Respondents' rating of helpfulness of mental 
health aspects of retirement presentation: 

Very helpful 


5S.1 


53.5 




Helpful 


36.4 


34.9 




Not helpful 


4.5 


11.6 


590. 


How many years before retirement did 
respondent think preretirement planning 
programs should begin? 

1-5 years 


53.0 


46.2 




6-10 years 


20.7 


23.3 




11-or more years 


16.8 


23.3 




No response 


9.5 


7.2 



Major Relationships Summarized 

In summarizing the major findings reported In this chapter, we see that over* 
all there were no major areas where the attitudes or practices of retirees 
differed significantly from those of the older employee. It thus appears that 
there Is no major dramatic changes taking place Immediately (or aver, within five 
years) after retirement. However, we did find that It was much easier to predict 
retirement adjustment than retirement resistance l.e., there were considerably 
s>ore statistically significant relationships between adjustment and other 
associated variables (Income, health activities, etc.) than between resistance to 
retirement and these same variables. This finding was also supported In the 
regression analysis where only thirty-four percent (341) of resistance to retire* 
ment could be explained by the equation. 

Overall, the employees and retirees In our sample were generally stable, active, 
health, and apparently well adjusted both In retirement and on the job. For 
example they were very stable In both work and home life, with the majority having 
spent most of their life In the same company, same community, and In a large 
percentage of cases, In the same house. 

They also reflected a high self Image as employees, with apparently little fear 
of competition from younger employees, and a strong belief that their work was 
better In both quality (a great deal better) and quantity (some better) of pro* 
ductlon. Consequently, It Is not surprising that they expressed little desire for 
any special hours, work load, or machinery to make their work easier In the last 
five years before retirement. 



In addition, over half were opposed to mandatory retirement, but It la curious 
to note that approximately fifty percent (501) were early retirees. Approximately 
seventy* five percent (75%) looked forward (or couldn't wait) to retirement and r 
seventy percent (70%) reported the best reason to retire was to enjoy the retire*/ 
ment life (only money appeared to be much of a barrier to retirement). Consequently, 
It appears that the retirees In our sample were not "resistors of retlreswnt," 
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but rather were hostile to what they perceived as an Inflexible policy (mandatory 
retirement) . 

Likewise, the group of retirees appeared to have adjusted rather quickly after 
retirement (fifty-seven percent (57%) In a few weeks), but a surprising twenty-six 
percent (26%) reported still not being used to not working. About half of the group 
were satisfied with the timing of their retirement, while twenty-five percent (25%) 
reported they wished they had retired earlier and an equal percentage wanted to go 
back to work. However, only sixteen percent (16%) were actually rehlred (therefore, 
we can deduce that approximately ten percent (10%) would like to return to work, but 
can't for some reason, l.e., can't find a Job, etc.). (There Is some question raised 
by the difference between the sixteen percent (16%) who reported going back to work 
and the twenty-three percent (23%) who reported receiving Income from work.) Of the 
sixteen percent (16%) who returned to work, only twenty percent (20%) did so for 
money, and over fifty percent (50%) only because they liked to work or needed some- 
thing to keep them busy. About one-third of the sixteen percent (16%) returned to 
a full-time Job. 

There was almost no support In our results for the so-called "disengagement" 
theory. Almost all of the retirees In this sample were engaged In retirement 
activities at the same or a higher level than before retirement. However, It Is 
Interesting to note that the typical reaction was that they were not as Involved as 
they had expected . 

The employees and retirees In this study appeared to be a fairly typical group 
In the area of finances, except that a significantly higher percentage received . 
Income from pensions than was typical In previous national studies."- However , health 
for the group was exceptionally good, but one of the more surprising findings was 
the general lack of planning for health. Approximately seventy-two percent (72%) 
had dons no planning for their health In retirement, fifty percent (50%) had done 
no planning for their activities In retirement, and only twenty- tlve percent (25%) 
had done no planning for their financial needs In retirement. 

All of the retirement and resistance characteristics for the entire sample are 
reported In Appendix A. The chart which appears at the end of this section 
summarises the Interrelationship of variables found In the study, for both employees 
and retirees. 

As can be seen from this chart, all of the null hypotheses concerning relation- 
ships between adjustment and other variables (assumed to be contributors to adjust- 
ment) were rejected with confidence (except marital status where there were probably 
too few non-marrled men In the sample to allow a reasonable teat of the relation- 
ship). Ihus, for rettrees, finances, health, activities, attitudes about retirement 
(stereotypes), planning, morale and Job skill level all appear to be significantly 
related to adjustment. In the prediction model, the variables: Attitude toward 

health, stereotypes, number of activities and attitude toward the company were the 
most closely related to adjustment, and explained fifty-three percent (53%) of the 
variation. (It should also be noted that the planning variable was related to 
number of activities, the finance variable was related to health, etereotypeeT~bqd^‘ 
activities, and all morale variables were Interrelated. Ihls accounts for why th«. 
were not Included In the prediction model,) s'* \ 
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On the other hand, resistance to retirement was positively and significantly 
related only to the following variables: Income, activities, and financial plan- 

ning, health, enjoyment of activities, attitudes about retirement, and marital 
status. The prediction model variables were: Plans for retirement, attitude 

toward health, stereotypes of retirement, and enjoyment of present activities. 

This equation explained only thirty- four percent (34%) of the variance. It 
should be noted that the morale variables were not part of the final equation, 
which may indicate that low morale is a product of high resistance, rather than 
a contributor to it. ' 

There were some variables which were significant for retirees but not for 
employees. These appear to be psychological attitudes, rather than objective 
factors, l.e., expected Income (objective judgment) was significantly related, but 
expectations about the adequacy of the Income (a more subjective Judgment) was not. 
In a similar manner, the number of activities and resistance were significantly 
related, but ‘ expected 11 retirement activities and resistance were not. Some of the 
failure to find duel and parallel agreement In these relationships for both 
employees and retirees may be due to the fact that the employees were "hoping for 
the best," Irrespective of their degree of resistance. In other words, a large 
percentage of resistors will report high expectations based on "blind optimism," 
while the non resistors (which we discovered were also planners) will base their 
report of expectations on more realistic planning. Thus, there will appear to 
be no difference between the high and low resistors on many of the subjective 
variables. In fact, there was evidence Indicating that on some of the subjective 
variables there was a slightly higher percentage of high expectation for the group 
of resistors. 



This phenomenon of over optimism of employees Is also Indicated by the finding 
that only ten percent (10%) of the total group expected their Income In retirement 
to be leas than adequate, but on their perception of both questions concerning 
adequacy of their present Income about ninety percent (90%) felt It either just ade- 
quate or Inadequate. Ihus , the question must be asked: How can employees realis- 

tically expect a future level of retirement income which will be lower to be 
adequate, when they percleve their present (higher) Income to be Just adequate or 
less than adequate? The anawe Is that It can’t realistically be done; and 
therefore much of the data reported by employees concerning their subjective 
expectations may In fact be, to some degree, a fantasy. 

What we might, therefore, conclude Is that resistance Is characterised by a 
high degree of "wishful thinking." In fact, this stay be the variable which allows 
the high resistor to be that way, which allows him to rationalise away the need 
for planning, and even the need to admit that he someday soon swat retire. 



If this explanation Is plausible, then we must seriously question the validity 
of the present form of preretirement counseling because of Its Inability to confront 
the resistor with a more realistic view of his present and future needs. Indeed, 
there was much evidence reported In this chapter to support the conclusion that, 
whereas the counseling programs were prAleed by a high percentage of those who 
attended, they did not appear to have produced that much planning. (At the same 



time, for those who did plan, the result almost uniformly, was the achievement of 
a significantly higher or more positive level of whatever was planned for.) Ii\ * 
fact, for the variables of health and activities there was an Inverse relationship 
between planning and evaluation, l.e., the health presentation was evaluated 
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higher and produced less planning, while the activities presentation produced much 
more positive results but was evaluated lower. Again, this seems to Indicate that 
the preretirement counseling programs were being evaluated on the basis of their 
personal interest or entertainment value, not their effectiveness in producing 
results. This will be explored further both in the next chapter and later in this 
summary. 

He also found that the employees with poorer present health resisted retirement 
more than those with better health (same results using objective health, health acti- 
vities, and health status). Thus, we found the rather strange phenomenon that those 
employees who are least able to work are resisting retirement the most. Again, 
the most plausible explanation is either that employees resent (and therefore 
resist) being forced to have to quit because of poor health; or that slace resistance 
Is Inversely related to planning, those who are now being forced to retire because 
of health are even more resistant because they know they aren’t prepared to retire. 

We did not find that resistance was related to present or expected levels of 
activities. (Except those who least resist retirement expect to enjoy retirement 
activities to a significantly higher degree than those who most resist.) All other 
comparisons of resistance and measurements of the activities variable were In the 
expected direction, but none were statistically significant enough to allow us to 
reject the null hypothesis. Thus, there appeared to be no evidence to support the 
theory that employees who have more off-the-Job activities, or enjoy them more, will 
consequently enjoy the work less and therefore be least resistant to retirement (or 
conversely, the employee who gets most of his satisfaction on the Job and has not 
developed a great deal of off-the-Job activities will be the most resistant). 

Likewise, resistance did not appear to be related to low morale. Again, at 
least one theory has been set forth which states that high morale employees will 
be most likely to resist retirement, and low morale employees will be most anxious 
to retire. He certainly did not find data to support this theory. In fact, 
although none of the relationships between measurements of storale and resistance 
were statistically significant, an observation of the tables Indicates a strong 
relationship betwoen high resistance and low morale lor those employees with the 
most negative attitudes (l.e., for all those employees with positive attitudes 
toward the company, the resistance levels are equally spread across the three 
categories, low-high, but for all employees with negative attitudes, the highest 
percentage by far was In the high resistance category). 

Finally, resistance was not found to be related to skill level. Thus, there 
Is no support for the theory that managers, skilled personnel, and unskilled workers, 
will resist retirement In varying degrees, with managers exhibiting the most, and 
unskilled the least resistance. 

A final note on the relationship between planning and both resistance and adjust- 
ment! Planning was related to adjustment for all three areas- -finance, health, and 
activities. Planning was related to results In seven (7) of the thirteen (1>) areas. 
This Includes all of the areas of finance, all of the areas of activities exceptx~'''^ > 
"extent of participation," changes in enjoyment, and number of activities dropped; / 
but planning was not related to any of the Areas of health. •" t 




Summary of Major Significant Relationships 



Chi Square Chi Square 
Significance Significance 



Significant Positive Relationships 
Discovered Between Retirement Adjustment or > 


Level , 

Retirees 


Level, Older 
Employees 


Resistance: 






1. 


Income In retirement 


.005 


.005 


2. 


Perceived adequacy of retirement Income 


.001 


* 


3. 


Perceived adequacy of financial status 


.001+ 


* 


4. 


Financial planning for retirement 


.05 


.001 


5. 


Number of ailments (objective health rating) 


.001 


.01 


6 . 


Perceived health (subjective health rating) 


.001 


.02 


7. 


Attitude toward health 


.001 


★ 


8 . 


Discrepancy between present health and 
expected health In retirement 


.025 


* 


9. 


Comparison of own health with others 


.01 


* 


10. 


Planning for health 


.05 


* 


11. 


Number of retirement activities 


.001 


* 


12. 


Change In numberof activities since retirement 


.001 


* 


13. 


Intensity of participation In retirement 
activities 


.001 


* 


14. 


Change In extent of participation In activities 


.001 


* 


15. 


Enjoyment of retirement activities 


.001 


.05 


16. 


Number of activities engaged In previously 


.001 


* 


17. 


Planning for retirement activities 


.001 


.001 


18. 


Feelings about retiring 


.001 


.001 


19. 


Level of job skill 


.02 


* 


20. 


Attitude toward my work 


.001 


* 


21. 


Attitude toward I'.te Job 


.001 


* 


22. 


Attitude toward supervision 


.001 


it 


23. 


Attitude toward the company 


.001 


it 


24. 


Retiree's marital status 


* 


.05 


25. 


Stereotype of retirement life 


.001 


.001 


26. 


Satisfaction with retirement decision 


.001 


★ 


27. 


Perceived adequacy of monthly retirement Income 


.001 


.001 


28. 


Satisfaction with company pension 


.001 


* 


1. 


Significant Positive Relationships 
Discovered Between Other variables 

Perceived adequacy of actual retirement Income 
and expected retirement Income 


.001 


it 


2. 


Perceived adequacy of actual retirement standard 
of living and expected retirement standard of 
living 


.001 


it 


3. 


Retirement Income and amount of planning 


.001 


.001 


4. 


Perceived adequacy of retirement Income and 
amount of planning 


.001 


.001 


5. 


Economic deprivation and asttunt of retirement 
planning 


.01 


* 


6. 


Attitude toward financial status and amount of 
retirement planning 


.001 


.001 
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Summary of Major Significant Relationships (continued ) 



7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 



Chi Square Chi Square 
Significance Significance 



Significant Positive Relationships 
Discovered Between Other Variables (cont.) 


Level, 

Retirees 


Level, Older 
Employees 


Number of activities engaged in and retiree's 
attitude toward his health. 


.001 


* 


Attitude toward health and number of activities 
dropped during pact. 


.05 


* 


Working income and perceived adequacy of 
retirement income. 


* 


.001 


Less discrepancy between expected retirement 
income and realized retirement income. 


.003 


* 


Amount of change from working life standard 
to retirement standard of living. 


.001 


.02 


Number of activities and amount of planning. 


.001 


.02 


Intensity of participation and amount of 
planning. 


* 


* 


Enjoyment of activities and amount of planning. 


.001 


* 


Change in number of activities and amount of 
planning. 


.001 


* 


Change in intensity of participation and amount 
of planning. 


.001 


* 


Amount of planning for health end adjustment 
dr resistance. 


.05 


* 


Health rating aihount 'o'f planning for retire- 
ment and health needs. 




* 


Attitudes toward health and amount of planning 
for . retirement health needs. 


* 


* 


Perception of relative status of health and 
amount of planning for retirement health needs. 


* 


* 


Amount of discrepancy between expected and 
actual health in retirement and amount of 
planning for retirement health needs. 


* 





* No significant relationship found. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE EFFECT OF COUNSELING 
ON ADJUSTMENT AND RESISTANCE TO RETIREMENT 



A. Introduction 

The major emphasis of our research was to determine an answer to the question: 
Does preretirement counseling contribute to effective adjustment after retirement? 
We attempted to answer this question in several ways. First, we grouped all of 
the retirees, both early and regular retirees, according to whether the company 
from which they had retired had a preretirement counseling program. Thus, we ware 
able to compare the responses to the questionnaire items of those employees in 
companies with preretirement counseling compared with the responses of retirees 
in companies without preretirement counseling programs. We realized that there 
were a number of people in companies with preretirement counseling programs who 
had not been exposed to the counseling program, but we reasoned that there might 
be an "osmosis" effect, i.e., an employee might, through his contact and associa- 
tion with other employees who had been through the counseling program, pick up a 
significant amount of the essential effect of the counseling. 

Second, we compared responses of those people who had taken part in the pre- 
retirement counseling program with the responses of all of the other retirees in 
the sample who had not been involved in preretirement counseling prior to retire- 
ment. The retirees who had not had counseling Included employees in companies with 
and without programs. 

Third, in an attempt to hold constant as many of the situational vailables as 
possible, we compared questionnaire responses of retirees who had taken the pre- 
retirement counseling with responses from retirees who had not, within th e same 
company . As will be indicated in the detailed analysis of the results, it was 
by this method of comparison that the greatest differences in retirement adjust- 
ment were found between retirees who had taken the counseling program and those 
who had not. 

As a test case, we decided to compare responses of retirees who had taken the 
preretirement counseling program and thought it was very helpful . with responses 
of those retirees who had taken the preretirement counseling program, but did not 
think it was particularly helpful, or who thought it was not helpful. It is 
possible that, for those individuals who resisted retirement, positive effects 
from participation in the counseling sessions could have been reduced by their 
attitudinal barriers. 

Approximately one-third of the persons in our sample were employees who had not 
yet retired, but many in this group had already participated in preretirement 
counseling. Therefore, ve felt it might contribute significantly to our under- 
standing of the effect of preretirement counseling on adjustment if we compared 
resistance attitudes of those employees with and without counseling. Our central 
hypothesis here is that present, employees who are nearing retirement and have 
had preretirement counseling will be less resistant to retirement, will have 
completed more planning, and will be more positively oriented in their attitudes 
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toward their company, Job, etc., than will be those employees who have not been 
exposed to counseling. Comparisons were made between responses of employees (a) in 
companies with and without programs, (b) who had and had not taken counseling, (c) 
who had and had not within the same company, and (d) who had and thought it effective 
vs. ineffective. 

Another question which prompted our research in this area was the question as to 
whether or not the effect of preretirement counseling could be said to contribute 
to increased work effectiveness even before retirement. Some of the companies 
contacted in our preliminary research on this topic expressed a belief that the 
effect of the counseling programs on employee relations was essentially negative, 
cne company went so far as to discontinue the counseling program because of what 
they noted as "hostile reactions of older employees who see the counseling es an 
effort to get rid c-f them." We, therefore, wished to clarify the interrelationship 
between the Issues of resistance to retirement, work effectiveness, and morale of 
older employees, with preretirement counseling. 

The third series of analyses compared adjustment of retirees who had taken pre- 
retirement counseling with adjustment of those in the same company who had not, 
but who did receive postretirement counseling from the company 

B. T he Effect of Preretirement Counseling on Retirement Adjustment 

Section I 



A Comparison of Responses of Early and Regular Retirees in Companies 
With Preretirement Counseling with the Responses of Early and Regular 
Retirees in Companies Without Preretirement Counseling Programs 

Overall Adjustment ; 

Hie single most Important question of concern to us in this research was whether 
or not the adjustment of retirees with preretirement counseling would be better 
than the adjustment of retirees without counseling. Therefore, our primary null 
hypothesis: There is no significant difference between adjustment of retirees 

with and without preretirement counseling. To test this hypothesis we developed 
an ordinal rating of "attitudes toward retirement adjustment." This was composed 
of the following questions: 

On the whole, how satisfied would you say you are with your way of life 
today? Would you say you are very satisfied, somewhat satisfied, some- 
what dissatisfied, or very dissatisfied? 

All in all, how much unhappiness would you say you find in life today? 

Would you say a good deal, some but not very much, or almost none? 

1 have made many plans for things I'll be doing a month or a year from 
now. 

The things 1 do are as interesting to me as they ever were. 

This is just about the dreariest time of my life. 
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I expect some interesting and pleasant things to happen to me 

in the future. 

These are the best years of my life. 

I of'-.en find a hard time keeping busy. 

As I grow older, things really seem better than I thought 

they would be. 

I am just 83 happy as when I was younger. 

I feel old and somewhat tired. 

My life is full of worry. 

Things seem to be getting worse for me as I get older. 

My life could be happier than it is now. 

He then took all retirees in the sample and divided them into three approxi- 
mately equal groups, "high, middle, or low," depending upon their overall score 
on the question,? above. The distribution of adjustment scores according to whether 
or not the retirees had had preretirement counseling is presented in Table 4-1. A 
statistical analysis of this table yielded a chi square of 1.62 (2 d.f.), which is 
not statistically significant. An observation of the data does Indicate that the 
relationship is in the predicted direction, but the trend is far too weak to allow 
us to reject the null hypothesis. 



Table 4-1 



Ho: There is no significant difference in level of adjustment 

between retirees from companies with and without counseling 
programs. (540 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Adjustment to Retirement 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low 


37.2% 


30.7% 


33.3% 


Medium 


35.0% 


37.6% 


36.6% 


High 


27.7% 


31.7% 


30.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


137 


202 


339 



We asked each interviewer to rate the overall adjustment of each retiree at the 
end of the interview. Although this is a subjective judgment on the part of the 
interviewer, we felt our interviewers were sufficiently qualified after listening 
to answers to an extensive series of questions, observing the physical surrouiidings , 
and the behavioral mannerisms of the retiree, to be able to provide a valid estimate 
of the adjustment of the retiree. Although we gave the interviewer five possible c 
categories of adjustment, for purposes of more realistic analysis, we have combined 
the last three categories The five original categories were: Extremely well 

adjusted, fairly well adjusted 4 boarderline case, somewhat unadjusted, and definitely 
not adjusted. We have combined definitely not adjusted, somewhat unadjusted, and" 




boarderline cases for purposes of our analysis. An analysis of data in Table 4-2 
again indicates a definite trend in the direction of the hypothesis, but the chi 
square of 1.67 (2 d.f.) is not statistically significant. 

Table 4-2 

Ho: There is no significant difference in the interviewer's rating 

of adjustment between retirees from companies with and without 
counseling programs. (376 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Adjustment to Retirement 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Extremely adjusted 


55.1% 


62.2% 


59.3% 


Fairly well adjusted 


26.5% 


22.4% 


24.0% 


Not ad lusted 


18.4% 


15.4% 


16.6% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 1 


N “1 


136 


201 


337 



Our third measurement of adjustment was the length of time to adjust after 
retiring. To test this hypothesis we asked the retiree to indicate whether or not 
he had gone back to work (aud if he had, he was eliminated from the analysis of this 
question); or to indicate whether he felt he had adjusted in a few weeks, a few 
months, or whether he felt he was still not used to not working or couldn't really 
say whether he was adjusted or not. We combined those who "could not say" and those 
who indicated they "still were not used to not working," into one category.*/ 1 Table 4-1 
indicates there was no relationship between counseling and length of time to adjust 
(chi square of only .07). 



Table 4-3 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the length of time to 

adjust to retirement between retirees from companies with and 
without counseling programs. (208 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Coun 


sellng 


Time to Ad lust 


No Program Program 


Total % 


Still not adjusted 
Few months 
Few weeks 


20.2% 20.1% 

18.5% 17.4% 

61.3% 62.5% 


20.1% 

17.9% 

62.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


124 184 


308 



Obviously, one of the most important results of preretirement counseling should 
be that the retiree would become involved in some intensive planning for his future, 
i.e., there should be a significant relationship between making plans for retirement 
and preretirement counseling. To test this hypothesis we combined the responses of 
all retirees on three questions which appear below: 

Thinking back to when you were working, how much planning did you do 
for your financial needs in retirement? Would you say you made many 
plans, a few plans, or almost no plans? 
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What about your retirement activities , how much planning did you do 
in this area? Would you say you made many plans, a few plans, or no 
plans? 

Since we're talking about planning, did you happen to do any planning 
concerning your h ealth in retirement, when you were still working? 

Would you say you made many plans, a few plans, or no plans? 

Then we divided the employees into three approximately equal groups, high, 
middle, and low, according to their total score on these three questions. The 
statistical analysis of the data in Table 4-4 v ,.e Ids a chi square of .92 (2 d.f.) 
whicli is not significant. Therefore, it was lupossible for us to reject the null 
hypothesis . 



Table 4-4 



Ho: There is no significant difference in extent of plans made for 

retirement between retirees from companies with and without 
counseling programs. (560 vs. 603) 



Extent of Flans for 


Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Few plans 


34.6% 


32.8% 


33.5% 


Medium 


28 . 7% 


25.4% 


26.7% 


Many plans 


36.8% 


41.8% 


39.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


136 


201 


337 



Another way of testing the adjustment of retirees was by checking to see 
whether or not they were satisfied about when they had retired, or, on tha other 
hand, whether they wished they had either continued working or had retired 
earlier. The logic here is that an employee who has been through a preretirement 
counseling program should have been confronted with the need to make a decision 
about his retirement, and having planned for his future retirement, he will make 
a more rational decision, and consequently, one that he will be more satisfied 
with. Therefore, there should be a significant relationship between retiree 
satisfaction with their retirement decision and preretirement counseling. The 
data in Table 4-5 indicates there does not appear to be any relationship between 
retiree satisfaction and preretirement counseling, and thus, it is impossible to 
reject the null hypothesis. (The chi square for Table 4-5 was only .038.) 

Table 4-5 

Ho: There is no significant difference in the degree of satisfaction 

with the retirement decision between retirees from companies with 
and without coqnseling programs. (353 vs. 603) 



, 


Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement Decision 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Not satisfied 


50.5% 


47.1%' 


49.1% 


Satisfied 


49.5% 


52.9% 


50.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100 . 0% 


100.0% 


N 


136 


200 


336 
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The final measurement which we used to test general adjustment to retirement 
was the retirees’ stereotypes of retirement. Stereotypes of retirement scores con- 
sisted of the retirees' answers to the following four questions* 

Do you feel, in general, that a person's health usually gets much worse 
after they retire? 

Retirement is generally bad for a person. 

People should retire only when they are no longer physically able to 
work. 



Retired people do not generally receive the respect they deserve from 
younger people. 



The retirees were grouped into three approximately equal groups, high, middle 
and low, depending upon total score. The distribution of these responses with respect 
to whether or not the retiree was from a company w? ;h a preretirement counseling 
program is indicated in Table 4-6. We hypothesized that there would be a significant 
relationship between a retired person's stereotype of retirement and participation in 
preretirement counseling, i.e., persons with counseling having a more positive and 
realistic attitude. A statistical analysis of this data yielded a chi square of 5. 25 
(2 d.f.), which is significant at the .10 level. This certainly indicates that the 
data is in the hypothesized direction, but not high enough to reject the null hypothesis. 
In other words, those retirees in companies with preretirement counseling programs seem 
to have a slightly more positive or realistic attitude towards retirement than retirees 
in companies without preretirement counseling. 



Table 4-6 



Ho: There is no significant difference in degree of stereotypes of retirement 

between retirees in companies with and without counseling programs. 

(544 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Stereotypes 


No Program 


Program 


Total 7. 


Low (negative) 


37.27. 


27.37. 


31.37. 


Medium 


42.67. 


42.87. 


42.7% 


High (positive) 


20.27, 


29.97. 


26.0% 


Total 7, 


100.0% 


100.07. 


100.0% 


N 


129 


194 


323 



In addition to overall measurements to adjustment to retirement, we attempted 
to study the relationship between counseling and some of the specific contributors 
to adjustment. These contributors to adjustment we felt, based upon previous 
research, would be Income, health, and activities during retirement. We hypothesized 
that persons who had been involved in preretirement counseling would have higher 
Income during retirement as well as being more satisfied with their income. Like- 
wise, in the area of health and activities, we hypothesized that people with pre- 
retirement counseling would be more likely to have better health and be more active 
and involved citizens. 
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Income : 

In the area of Income we first hypothesized that there would be a significant 
difference between amount of retirement Income and preretirement counseling. To 
test this hypothesis we asked each retired employee to Indicate the amount of his 
retirement Income. Although we had sixteen categories for responses ranging from 
no Income to over $1,500 a month, for purposes of analysis we broke the responses 
down ao follows: "low" Income ranged from $0-$250 per month, "Mid- low" level In- 

come ranged from $300 to $500 a month, "mid-high" level ranged from $600 to $S00 
a month and "high" level ranged from $1,000 a month and above. Statistical analysis 
of the data in Table 4-7 yielded a chi square of 8.90 (3 d.f.) which is significant 
at the .025 level. Consequently it Is possible to reject the null hypothesis with 
some degree of confidence. This Indicates that monthly Income for retirees from 
companies with preretirement counseling programs Is somewhat higher than for 
retirees from companies without preretirement counseling programs. (It should be 
noted that there was no difference In pension level, which would indicate that the 
difference can be accounted for In terms of better preretirement planning.) 

Table 4-7 



Ho: There is no significant difference In amount of retirement income 

between retirees from companies with and without counseling programs. 
(593 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement Income 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


$50-$250 


22.3% 


16.5% 


18.8% 


$300-$500 


50.8% 


45.9% 


47.8% 


$600-$900 


14.6% 


28.4% 


22.8% 


$1,000 or over 


12.3% 


9.37. 


10.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.07, 


100.0% 


N 


130 


194 


324 



Another one of the ways that we assumed we could test the effectiveness of the 
preretirement counseling program would be by measuring the discrepancy between 
what a retiree expected to receive as Income before he retired, and what he 
actually received in retirement. Thus, we hypothesized that there would be a 
significantly higher discrepancy rate for retirees from companies without pre- 
retirement counseling. We asked each respondent the question: "Before retirement, 

did you expect your retirement income to be somewhat more, less, or exactly as it 
turned out to be?" If the respondent answered "same" or "more, "we assumed this to 
be a positive answer which we hoped would correlate with the existence of pre- 
retirement counseling; whereas if he answered less, we assumed this would be 
associated with a negative effect resulting from a lack of planning. An analysis 
of the data in Table 4-8 indicates there was no significant relationship between 
expectations discrepancy and preretirement counseling. (The chi 3quare was only 
. 01 .) 

Possibly of even more Importance than an actual objective measurement of 
retirement Income is the retiree's perception of the adequacy of his retirement > 
Income. There is much psychological literature to support the belief that a persc/n* 
perception of adequacy is probably more related to adjustment than is the actual ' — 
amount of income. Conaequencly , we attempted to tsst the hypothesis that there will 
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be a significantly higher percent of retirees from companies with preretirement ,., 
counseling who perceive their income as adequate than for retirees from companies 
without preretirement counseling. The data in Table 4-9 indicates a trend in the 
hypothesized direction but the chi square of 3.69 (2 d.f.) is significant only at 
the .20 level and therefore the null hypothesis cannot bo rejected. It is inter- 
esting to note that approximately seventy-one percent (71%) indicated their income 
was adequate or more than adequate, and twenty- two percent (22%) of this figure 
represents those who reported it was more than adequate. 

Table 4-8 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the income expectation discrepancy 

between retirees from companies with and without counseling programs. 
(297 vs. 603) 







Preretirement Counseling 




Income Expectations 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Less 


than expected 


14.1% 


14.4% 


w.2% 


Same 


or more than expected 


85.9% 


85.6% 


85.8% 


Total 


% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


135 


202 


337 



Table 4-9 



Ho: There is no significant difference in adequacy of retirement income 

between retirees from companies with and without counseling programs. 
(463 vs. 603) 



Adequacy of Retirement 


Preretirement Counseling 


Income 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Less than adequate 


33.6% 


26 0% 


29.0% 


Jus t adequate 


49.2% 


49.0% 


49.1% 


More than adequate 


17.2% 


25.0% 


21.9% 


T>tal % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


128 


196 


324 



Health : 

Another of our assumptions was that if there was a positive effect from a pre- 
retirement counseling program it would be evidenced in the health of the retiree. 
Those people who had been involved in a preretirement counseling program and who 
had planned for their future health in retirement would, in fact, have better health 
in retirement. In addition, we assumed that their attitude toward their health 
would be better, and that their health would be better than they expected it to be. 
Hypotheses relating to all three of these assumptions were tested in this study. 

The data in Table 4-10 indicate that we cannot reject thd null hypothesis t 
There is apparently no significant difference between companies with and without 
preretirement counseling programs in retirees' rating of their health. The chi 
square for Table 4-10 was .46 (2 d.f.). 




Table 4-10 



Ho: There is no significant difference In health *ating between retirees 

from companies *-'ith and without counseling programs. (248 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Health Status 


No Program 


Program 1 


Total % 


Poor or fair 


26.3% 


23.3% 1 


24.5% 


Good 


43.1% 


46.0% 


44.8% 


Excellent 


30.7% 


30 . 7% 


30.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


137 


202 


339 



We were concerned that there might be some possibility that a single subjective 
question asking the retirees to rate their health might not be as valid as a sacle 
which would measure his general attitudes toward his health. The scale, which 
appears below, was developer*, and the total number of retirees in the sample (339) 
were divided into three approximately equal groups, "low," "middle, " and "high," 
depending upon their total score. 

Health Attitudes Scale 



My health is just beginning to be a problem to me. 

I feel pretty miserable a lot of the time. 

1 never felt better in my life. 

If I can't feel better soon, I would just as soon die. 

I feel almost as well and happy as when I was younger. 

I am perfectly satisfied with my health. 

I worry about ray health a lot. 

I would probably not run the risk of a serious operation 

even if I thought I might die sooner without it. 

Our hypothesis was that there will be a significant difference in attitudes 
toward health between retirees in companies with preretirement counseling programs 
and retirees in companies without preretirement counseling programs. The chi 
square for the data in Table 4-11 was 1.56 (2 d.f.) which is not significant. Ail 
observation of the data Indicates only the slightest trend in the direction of the 
prediction of the hypothesis. 

Since health is one of those factors in life which we tend to have less control 
over than, for example finances and activities, we attempted to test the effective" 
ness of preretirement counseling by asking each retiree the following questions: 

"At the present, is your health better, worse, or as you expected?" The assumption 
here is that a person who had planned for his health in retirement would be much 
more aware of the fact of his health, and therefore not have developed high 
expectations for continued good health when in fact, there was no objective basis 
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for such positive expectations. Therefore, the person who has not set high expecta- 
tions may not be as poorly adjusted In retirement when his health does deteriorate 
as a person who has retired with high expectations for continued good health. In 
other words, there will be a significant difference between retirees from companies 
with preretirement counseling programs and those In companies without preretirement 
counseling programs In the degree of discrepancy between expected and present health. 
The data from the analysis of questionnaire responses was tabulated In Table 4-12. 

The chi square of 2.60 (1 d.f.) is statistically significant only at the .20 level, 
which indicates a trend, but an examination of the data In Table 4-12 indicates that 
the relationship Is In the wrong direction. This result might be accounted for by the 
fact that ninety percent (90%) of the total group of retirees Indicated their health 
was the same or better than they had expected, allowing little opportunity for the 
effect of counseling to show up differences; 

Table 4-11 

Ho: Thore Is no significant difference In attitude toward health between 

retirees from companies pith and without counseling programs. (537 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Health 


No Program 


Program Total % 


Low 


25.5% 


30.7% 


28.6% 


Medium 


43. U 


37.6% 


40.1% 


High 


30.7% 


31.7% 


31.3% 


Total X 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


H 


137 


202 


339 



Table 4-12 



Ho: There la no significant difference In the extent of health expectation 

discrepancy between retirees from companies with and without 
counseling programs. (249 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Discrepancy In Health 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Worse than expected 
Same or batter 


6.6% 

93.4% 


11.9% 

88.1% 


9.8% 

90.2% 


Total % _ . ... ._ 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


136 


201 


337 



Ac tivities : 

Another of the basic hypotheses of this study was that activities lo retirement 
would be an effective predictor of the adjustment to retirement, l.e., the retiree 
who is Involved In e large number of activities and/or le Intensively Involved In at 
leaat a faw activities will be more likely to be more adjusted than tha retiree who 
Is not Involved. (Thle hypothesis wee confirmed In Chapter III.) Therefore, we 
further hypotheeiaed that preretirement counseling would be related to Increased 
retirement activity. We specified end tested six hypotheses concerning the relation- 
ship batween preretirement counseling end some phase of activities. 
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First, and possibly the most obvious area of activities Is the number of 
activities. Our hypothesis was that there is a significant difference In the 
number of retirement activities between those retirees from companies with pre- 
retirement counseling programs and those retirees from companies without preretire- 
ment counseling programs. The engagement In activities scale Is described In 
Appendix A. The 339 retirees were divided Into three approximately equal groups, 
"low," "middle," and "high" based on total score for all scale Items. The results 
of the analysis of this data Is shown In Table 4-13. The statistical analysis 
for this data yielded a chi square of 12.58 (2 d.f.) which Is significant at the 
.005 level. Thus, we may reject the null hypothesis, and state that there 
appears to be a significantly higher percentage of retirees from companies with 
preretirement counseling programs who are also higher on activities than for re- 
tirees from companies without preretirement counseling programs. 

Table 4-13 



Ho: There Is no significant difference 1 it the number of retirement 

activities between retirees from companies with and without counseling 
programs. (521 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Number of Activities 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low 


40.1% 


38.6% 


39.2% 


Medium 


35.8% 


21.3% 


27.1% 


High _ _ 


24.1% 


40.1% 


33.6% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


ioo.ox 


N 


137 


202 


339 



We were Also Interested In determining whether or not Intensity of participation 
in activities was related to retirement adjustment. In other words, a person might 
be Just as well adjusted If he Intensely participated In a few activities than If 
he participated In a large number of activities. For example, a person who plays 
golf every day of the week would certainly get a high score on Intensity of parti- 
cipation in activities, but might score very low on the engagement in activities 
scale. The extent of participation In activities scale is also described In 
Appendix A. tfie 339 retirees In the sample were divided Into three approximately 
equal groups according to their total score on the extent of participation scale. 

The hypothesis being tested here Is that there will be a significant difference 
between the extent of participation In retirement activities between those retirees 
from companies vlth preretirement counseling and those retirees from companies 
without preretirement counseling programs. The data summarised in Table 4-14 
Indicate that there apparently Is no difference between retirees from companies 
with preretirement counseling programs and those without preretirement counseling 
programs In terms of Intensity of their participation in activities. The statistical 
analysis yielded a chi square of only .84 (2 d.f.) which Is not significant. 

A third sub area of activities which we wished to explore concerned the retirees' 
enjoyment of their retirement activities. Our desire here was to compare the 
relative enjoyment of activities for those retirees from companies with pre- 
retirement counseling programs with those retirees from companies without preretire- 
ment counseling programs. A description of how ve determined a person's "relative 
enjoyment of activities score" Is described in Appendix A. Once we had determined 
a score for each of the 339 subjects we divided then Into "high," "middle," end 




"low" groups based upon the relative position of their score compared to all other 
scores. An analysis of the relationship between enjoyment of activities score and 
the existence of the preretirement counseling program Is shown In Table 4-15. The 
statistical analysis for this data resulted In a chi square of 2.17 (2 d.f.) which 
is not statistically significant. However, an observation of the data In Table 
4-15 does indicate there Is a trend in the direction of the hypothesized relation- 
ship, i.e., retirees from companies with preretirement counseling programs do appear 
to enjoy their retirement activities slightly more than retirees from companies 
without preretirement counseling programs. 

Table 4-14 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the extent of participation In 

retirement activities between retirees from companies with and without 
counseling programs. (525 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Participation 


Ho Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low 


31.4% 


36.1% 


34.2% 


Medium 


32.8% 


31.2% 


31.9% 


High 


35.8% 


32.7% 


33.9% 


Total % . 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


H 


137 


202 


339 



Table 4-15 

Ho: There I.* no significant difference in the degree of enjoyment of 

retired activities between retirees from companies with and without 
preretirement counseling programs. (529 vs. 603) 



Enjoyment of Retired 


Preretirement Counseling 


Activities 


Ho Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low 


35.8% 


28.2% 


, 31.3% 


Medium 


32.1% 


35.6% 


34.2% 


High . .... . . 


32.1% 


36.1% 


34ji% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


137 


202 


339 



The hypotheses which we tested In Chapter 111 confirmed our expectations that 
extont. Intensity, and enjoyment of activities do Increase after retirement more 
for the adjusted totlree than for one who Is less adjusted. Consequently, we 
further hypothesised that persons In companies with preretirement counseling pro- 
grams would Increase their extent, Intensity, and enjoyment of activities signi- 
ficantly more than retirees from companies without preretirement counseling programs. 
Table 4-16 summarises the analysis of the data related to this hypothesis. The 
chi square of 2.75 {2 d.f.) was significant at the .30 level. Although we cannot, 
at this level, reject our null hypothesis with any degree of confidence, an observa- 
tion of the data does appear to Indicate a trend in the direction of the relationship 
l.e., that retirees from companies with preretirement counseling programs did 
change In the direction of Increasing the number of activities after retirement ( 
more than did retirees from companies without preretirement counseling programs. 
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Table 4-16 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in the change In number of 

activities since retiring between retirees from companies with 
and without counseling programs. (167 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Change in Activities 


No Program 


Program 


Total 7. 


Decreased 


29.2% 


21.9% 


24.9% 


Stayed same 


29.9% 


36.3% 


33.7% 


Increased 


40.9% 


41.8% 


41.4% 


Total 7, 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


137 


201 


338 



He also hypothesized that there should be an Increase not only In the number 
of activities, as suggested in Table 3-16, but there would also be a 

change (Increase) In the intensity or extent of participation In activities 
after retirement. This hypothesis states that there will be a significant dif- 
ference between retirees from companies with preretirement counseling programs 
and retirees from companies without preretirement counseling programs in the 
amount of change (Increase) In Intensity of participation In retirement 
activities. The datA in Table 3-17 Indicates there la a slight trend In the 
expected direction. The statistical analysis of the data yielded a chi square 
of S.34 (2 d.f.) which was significant at the .10 level. Although this Is not 
significant enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis with very much 
confidence, we can cay that there appears to be some evidence to Indicate that 
retirees In companies with preretirement counseling programs do ter.d to Increase 
their involvement In retirement activities more than do retirees In companies 
without preretirement counseling programs. An Inspection of the data In Table 
3-17 Indicates, however, that the interpretation may be open to serious question. 
Tor example, persons In companies without preretirement counseling programs change 
both toward leas involvement after retirement as well as toward more Involvement 
after retirement. 



Table 4-17 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in the change In activity 

participation since retiring between retirees from companies 
with and without counseling programs. (168 va. 603) 





Preretirement 


Counseling 


Change in Participation 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Less participation 


24. 1% 


18.8% 


20.9% 


Same participation 


19.7% 


30.7% 


26.3% 


Note participation 


56.2% 


50.5% 


52.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% t 


N 


137 


202 


339 



Finally, we hypothesised there would also be a change toward more enjoyment of f 
activities after retirement, and that this change toward having activities become 
more enjoyable would be greater for retirees from companies with preretirement 
counseling programs, the statistical analyale of the data In Table 3-18 Indicates 
that the chi square is only .08 (2 d.f.), and consequently we cannot reject the 
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null hypothesis. Furthermore, an inspection of the data indicates there is r.ot 
even a trend In the expected direction. In short, there is no difference between 
retirees from companies with and without programs in terms of increased enjoyment 
of activities. 

Table 4-18 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in the change of enjoyment of 

activities since retiring between retirees from companies with and 
without counseling programs. (169 vs. 603) 





Preretirement counseling 


Change in Enjoyment 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Less enjoyable 


8.8% 


8.9% 


8.8% 


Same enjoyment 


52. 6% 


54.0% 


53.4% 


More enjoyable 


38. n 


37.1% 


37.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


137 


202 1 


1 339 



By looking at the entire area of activity we see an interesting pattern of 
results. There Is a significant difference between retirees from companies with 
preretirement counseling and retirees from companies without preretirement counseling 
programs in the number of activities participated in after retirement. However, 
there is only a slight indication that this represents a change. Furthermore, there 
does not weeia to be very much difference between people in companies with preretire- 
ment counseling programs and those from companies without in terms of their intensity 
of participation in activities, or the enjoyment of those activities, or change 
after retirement in either of these two areas. One explanation for this pattern 
of results may be that retirees from companies with preretirement counseling programs 
ere stimulated through the experience to plan for, and actually participate in, a 
larger number of new activities after retirement. Another possible explanation is 
that the four companies with preretirement programs may also have a much larger and 
much more extensive employee activities program, so that the employee is exposed, 
and begins to participate in, a larger number of activities even before he retires. 
Howover, this thesis will be refuted in the third series of analysis (to be pre- 
sented later in this chapter) when we compare the activities of retirees within 
the same company who did and did not take the preretirement counseling progrsm. It 
will be found in this analysis that there is a significant degree of difference 
between the people who were counseled and the people who were not even within the 
same company. Thus, a third, and possibly more valid explanation is that the higher 
number of activities after retirement for those people who were Involved in companies 
with preretirement counseling programs is more related to the psychological attitude 
of the participant. In other worda, the Ranc kind of person who would be stimulated 
enough to get Involved in a preretirement counseling program would be the same type 
of individual who would be stimulated to get Involved in a larger number of activities. 
All of these possible explanations are open to question and can only be answered 
through further research. 

Morale Before Retiremen t: 

One of the primary motivations in doing this study was to determine whether or 
not preretirement counseling had any effect on the adjustment of retirees, but a 
second end equally Important stimulant for this research was to help answer the question 
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of whether or not the counseling programs had any positive effect on the performance 
of retirees before retirement. Many companies believe that one Justification for 
the cost of running a preretirement program is their belief that It Is their social 
responsibility to help their employees develop the right mental attitudes which lead 
to satisfactory adjustment after retirement. This line of argument reasons that 
the company has spent a great deal of time and money In attempting to convince the 
employee that It Is good to be motivated, that work Is a highly valuable attribute; 
and, consequently, 1 t is tho. company's responsibility to "de-motivate the employee" 
or help him psychologically reorlente himself from work to leisure. On the other 
hand, we found some companies who justified the existence of their preretirement 
counseling program on the fact that It not only fulfilled what they saw as the 
company’s social responsibility to help contribute to the retirees' adjustment, but 
in addition, It contributed to the Improvement In the attitude of the older 
employees. Their reasoning went something like this: The older employee as he 
approaches retirement age begins to worry about what he Is going to do after retire* 
oent, whether his pension is going to be satisfactory to maintain him, as well as 
worry about trying to keep up with the work, well he be laid off early, Is the 
mandatory retirement policy and other company policies going to be Applied to him 
fairly, etc.? Some companies therefore believe that a preretirement counseling 
program, by elevlatlng some of the fears of their employees, can therefore make a 
significant contribution toward Improving performance during his last years on the 
job. Consequently, an attempt was made to test the relationship between preretire* 
ment counseling programs and the morale and attitudes of the preretirees. We asked 
the retirees a series of questions about their attitudes before retiring, the 
results of which will now be presented. 

Our hypothesis was that If preretirement counseling programs have a positive 
effect on the attitude of the retiree concerning his work In the company, then 
It would show up as a significant difference between counseling and non-counseling 
companies In one or more of the following areas: Attitude towsrd his work, 

attitude toward supervision, attitude toward the Job, attitude toward the company, 
attitude toward the adequacy of his pension, and lastly his attitude toward the 
fairness of the company's mandatory retirement policy. 

Our first hypothesis was that there will be a significantly higher percentage 
of retirees who had high morale before retiring In companies with preretirement 
counseling programs. Retirees' answers to the following seven questions were 
tabulated and, according to their total score, retirees were divided lntj three 
groups, most favorable to least favorable, In their attitudes toward their pre* 
vlous work. 

My job Involved doing Interesting kinds of tasks. 

My job gave me a chance to do the things t an best at. 

t seldom felt worn out and tired on my job. 

My job was meaningful a.k) worthwhile. 

In my Job 1 was able to experiment with doing things In 
new ways. 




The work I did in my Job involved figuring things out much 
of the time. 

The work I did in my Job Involved doing new things quite 
frequently. 

The statistical data in Table 4*19 yielded a chi square of .52 (2 d.f.) which 
is not significant, and consequently, we are not able to reject the null hypothesis. 
There appears to be no difference between employees in companies with preretirement 
counseling programs and retirees in companies without preretirement counseling pro- 
grams concerning their attitude toward work before they retired. 

Table 4-19 



Ho: There is no significant difference In attitudes toward work before 

retirement between retirees from companies with and without counseling 
programs. (554 vs. 603) 



Attitude Toward 


Preretirement 


Counseling 


Mv Wovk Itself 


No Program 


Program 


Total X I 


Low (negative) 


26. 3X 


28. 2X 


27. 4X 


Medium 


40. 9X 


42. 6X 


41. 9X 


High (positive) 


32. 8X 


29.21 


30.?%__ 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


137 


202 


339 



V* also hypothesised that there would be a greater chance of a retiree's 
a tltude being highly favorable toward the status of his previous Job if he was 
fiiAa a company with a preretirement counseling program. Responses of the 
retirees to seven questions were tabulated, and based upon their total score, 
each retiree was assigned to one of three groups: high, middle, or low, 

indicating the favorableness of their attitude toward their Job before retire- 
ment. The questions are as follows: 

Attitudes Toward Job Before Retirem ent 

Ky job was highly regarded by others. 

Hy Job carried good pay. 

My job left me a good deal of time to spend with my family. 

My Job was stable and secure. 

My fellow workers liked me. 

My wife and family approved highly of the work I did. 

The people 1 worked with helped each other out when someone fell 

behind of got In a tight spot. 

The analysis of the comparison between counseling and Job attitudes Is presented In 
Table 4-20 and yields a chi square of 3.82 (2 d.f.) which Is significant at the .20 
level. This la not high enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any 
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degree of confidence however, It does Indicate a trend in the expected direction, 
and an observation of the data In the table Indicates that retirees from companies 
with preretirement counseling programs were more favorable toward their job prior 
to retiring than were retirees from companies without preretirement counseling 
programs . 



Table A -20 

Ho: There is no significant difference in retirees' attitudes toward 

their job before retirement between retirees from companies with 
and without counseling programs. (556 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitudes Toward Job 


No Program 


Program 


Total X 


"Lon (negative) 


30. 7X 


23.4X 


26. 3X 


Medium 


47. 4X 


46. 3X 


46. 7X 


High (positive) 


21. 9X 


30. 3X 


26. 9X 


Totnl X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


JL. 


137 


201 


338 



Ve also hypothesised that employees from companies with preretirement counsel* 
log programs would be more favorable toward their supervision prior to retirement. 
To check this hypothesis we asked the following four questions of each retiree: 

My job left me fairly free of supervision, let me be Independent. 

My boss was never too Interested in his own success to care about 

the needs of employees. 

My boss gave me credit and praise for work well done. 

My supervisor was fair in dealing with me . 

We then divided the retirees into three approximately equal groups based upon 
their total score on these Items. The group with the lowest score was obviously 
the most negative In their attitude and the group with the highest score the most 
positive. The data presented in Table 4*21 shows the comparison between 
counseling and attitudes toward supervision. A statistical analysis of this data 
yields a chi square of 2.67 (2 d.f.) which was significant at only the .30 level. 
Although, again, this is not high enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis 
with any degree of confidence, an observation of the distribution of data in 
Table 4*21 does Indicate a trend In the expound direction, i.e., that retirees 
who were in companies with preretirement coun^#’.r programs had more favorable 
attitudes toward their supervision before reti. | 4i retirees from cofiq>anies 
without preretirement counseling programs. 
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Table 4-21 

Ho: There Is no significant difference In attitudes toward supervision 

before retirement between companies with and without counseling pro- 
grams. (552 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitudes Toward Supervision 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low (negative) 
Medium 

High (positive) 


39.4% 

34.3% 

26.3% 


32.3% 
33.8% 
3 j.8% 


35.2% 

34.0% 

30.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


137 


198 


335 



In an attempt to determine whether or not employees from companies with pre- 
retirement counseling programs differed from retirees in companies without 
preretirement counseling programs concerning their attitudes toward the company 
(before retirement), we asked each retiree to respond to the seven questions 
Indicated below: 



Management always did Its best to give us gcod working conditions. 

Management was really interested in the welfare of employees. 

The people who got promotions usuelly deserved theta. 

I was satisfied with the advancements and promotions I received. 

Hie longer I worked for the company the more I felt I belonged 
there. 



There were plenty of good jobs for those who wanted to p«r ah^ad. 



I was always proud to work for the company. 

Baaed upon each respondent^ total score they were divided into three approxi- 
mately equal sited groups, thus approximately one-third of the retirees wera 
considered to be In the "negative" groups, approximately one- third In the 
"positive" group, and approximately one-third somewhere In between. This data was 
used to analyte the following hypothesis: Tharv is a significant difference In 

attitudes toward company prior to retirement bt . ^en retirees from companies with 
preretirement counseling programs and retirees ft ? companies without preretire- 
ment counseling programs. A statistical anM is 01 the data In Tibia 4-22 yields 
a chi square of only .9? (2 d.f.) and consequent * «e cannot reject the null 
hypothesis. There appears to be no difference btiv#-' employees la companies with 
prsretlrement counseling and companies without preretirement counseling programs 
concerning their attitudes toward their cos^any prior to retirement. 



We also hypothesised that retirees who were negative toward their work, and/or 
Job, and/or supervision, and/or company prior to retirement would also be negative 
in their satisfaction with their pension. The hypothesis in this esse ts stated 
as follows: Thera will be a significantly higher percentage of retirees who are 

satlafled with the company pension among retirees from companies with preretirement 
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counseling programs. The data In Table 4-23, when statistically analyzed, yields 
a chi square of 3.40 (3 d.f.) which Is not statistically significant at a level 
which allows us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. 

Table 4-22 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In attitudes toward their 

company before retirement between retirees from companies with 
and without counseling programs. (558 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitudes Toward Company 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


28.5% 


28.4% 


28.4% 


Medium 


42.3% 


37.8% 


39.6% 


High (positive) 


29.2% 


33.8% 


32.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


137 


201 


338 



Table 4-23 

Ho: There Is no sl3niflcant difference in satisfaction with pension 

Income between retirees from companies with and without counseling 
programs. (465 vs. 603) 



Satisfaction With Pension 


Preretirement Counseling 


Income 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Very dissatisfied 


10.8% 


10.6% 


10.6% 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


21.5% 


30.2% 


26.7% 


Somewhat satisfied 


39.2% 


36.7% 


37.7% 


Very satisfied 


28.5% 


22,6% 


24.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


JL_ 


130 


199 


329 



We expected that employees In companies without preretirement counseling pro- 
grams, l.e., those people who had not had an opportunity to learn what the 
company's philosophy was on mandatory retirement age, would be more unfavorable 
toward the mandatory retirement policy than people in companies Vho had had the 
opportunity to better understand and discuss the mandatory ret ?nt age. The 
data In Table 4-24 indicate there is no relationship between the tt'o variables. 

A statistical analysis of the data yields a chi square of only .14 (1 d.f.) which 
is far from significant at any level, and therefore, we cannot reject the null 
hypothesis . 

Summary : 

As we look at all of the hypotheses tested and discussed to this point con- 
cerning the retirees from companies with preretirement counseling orograms and 
retirees from companies who did not have a preretirement counseling program, we 
find very few significant differences between their adjustment. Only in the 
area of number of activities and the area of retirement income does there seem 
to be anything approaching a significant level of difference between the retirees 
from the two types of companies. Although there are several other relationships 
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where a definite trend emerged in favor of the retirees from companies with pre- 
retirement counseling programs, it would be impossible to justify the existence . 
of preretirement counseling and Its effectiveness based on these very meager results. 
Thus, there appears to either be no effect of counseling on adjustment; or possibly 
the effect of the rather large percent of retirees in the companies with counseling 
programs who had not taken counseling tended to cancel out differences. If this la 
true then there appears to be no Justification for the "osmosis" theory of counseling. 

Table 4-24 



Ho: There is no significant difference In attitudes toward the mandatory 

retirement policy between retirees lu companies with and without 
counseling programs. (204 vs. 603) 



Attitude Toward Mandatory 


Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement 


Ho Program 


Program 


Total X 


Ho, it’s not fair 


57. 4X 


55. 3X 


56. IX 


Yes. it's fair 


42. 6X 


44. 7% 


43.97. 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


136 


199 


335 



Section II 



A Comport son of Responses ct Early and Regular Retirees Who Have jgeen 
Involved in a Preretirement Counseling Program 
H 1th the Responses of Early and Regular Retirees 
Who Have Not Been Involved in Preretirement Counseling Programs 

Overall Adjustment : 

In this section ell twenty-five (25) hypotheses which were tested in the first 
section remain the same, as well as the measurements of the criterion (adjustment) 
and other dependent variables.' Only the independent variable changes, comparing 
in this section the retirees who took preretirement counseling with those who did 
not. 



Table 4-25 summarises the date relevant to teatlng the first hypothesis, l.e., 
that there will be a significantly higher percentage of retirement adjustment for 
retiree'* who have attended preretirement counseling as compared with those who 
have not. The statistical analysis of this data yielded a chi square of 22.00 (2 d.f.) 
which la significant beyond the .001 level, ihla Is obviously a highly significant 
result and allows us to reject the null hypothesis with a great deal of confidence. 
Thus, when we compare the adjustment of those retirees who were involved in a 
preretirement counseling program against all other retirees in the sample who were 



l. The reader is referred back to Section I of Appendix A for a description of the 
development of all of the rating scales which are used in the analysis of data in this and 
subsequent sections of the chapter. The same scales (dependent variables) are used in all 
of the analyses of hypotheses in this chapter. 




not involved in preretirement counseling programs we find a highly eignlflcant 
difference in favor of those who were involved in the preretirement counseling 
program. 
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Table 4-25 



Ho: There is no significant difference in retirement adjustment 

between retirees with and without counseling. (540 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Countering 


Adjustment to Retirement 


Ho Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low 


41.17. 


17.0% 


34.37. 


Medium 


33.77. 


39.6% 


35.4% 


High 


25.2% 


43.4% 


30.3% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


270 


106 


376 



An analysis ot the data relevant to the second hypothesis also Indicates a 
significant difference between the adjustment of retirees who were involved In 
preretirement counseling as compared with retirees who were not. In teoting 
this hypothesis we used the interviewer's rating of the retiree's adjustment as 
a measurement of our dependent variable. The data relevant to testing this 
hypothesis is summarized in Table 4-26, A statistical analysis of this data 
yielded a chi square of 12.36 (2 d.f.) which Is significant beyond the .005 level. 
This result Is consistent with the first hypothesis and allows us to also 
reject this null hypothesis with a great deal of confidence. Thus, using both a 
scale score end a criterion of the trained Interviewer's rating of the retiree's 
adjustment, ve find there Is agreement on the fact that a retiree who has been 
Involved In preretirement counseling does adjust to retirement significantly 
better than does a retiree who did not participate In counseling. 

Table 4-26 

Ho: There Is no significant difference In the interviewer's rating 

of retirement adjustment between retirees with and without counseling. 
(376 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Adjustment to Retirement 


No Progra « 


Program 


Total JL 


Extremely adjusted j 


54.9% 


72.6% 


59.9% 


Fairly well adjusted 


24.6% 


19.8% 


23.3% 


Not ad lusted 


20.5% ... 


.... 7 . 5_%_ 


16. 8T 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100. 0% 


N 


268 


106 


V'* 



The third hypothesis stated that there would be a significant difference 
between retirees with and without counseling in terms of the length of tire needed 
to adjust after retirement. Table 4*27 summarizes the data relevant to the 
comparison of adjustment time and counseling. The chi square of 2.57 is significant 
only at the .30 level, indicating that we cannot reject the null hypothesis. It 
is interesting In examining the table to note that sixty percent (601) without 
counseling and eixty*nine percent (69%) with counseling reported adjusting within 
a few weeks’, whereas only twenty* two percent (22%) of those without counseling 
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and 15.5% with counseling reported that they still are not adjusted. As will be 
noted in a subsequent section of this chapter, the employees* expectation of length 
of time is somewhat higher than the actual length of time percentages reported for 
retirees. Thus, retirees appear to adjust somewhat quicker than they expect. 

Table 4-27 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the length of time to adjust 

to retirement between retirees with and without counseling. 

(208 vs . 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Time to Ad lust 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Still not adjusted 


22.0% 


15.5% 


20.1% 


Few months 


17.9% 


15.5% 


17.2% 


Few weeks 


60.2% 


69.1% 


62 . 7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


246 


97 


343 



Another factor which we hypothesized would be significantly affected by a person's 
attendance in a preretirement counseling program concerns the number of plans that 
he made for his retirement. The data in Table 4-28 again indicates a statistically 
significant degree of difference in amount of planning done by those who were 
involved in preretirement counseling as compared to those who were not. The 
statistical analysis of the data in Table 4-28 yielded a chi square of 10.26 (2 d.f.) 
which is significant beyond the .01 level. Tni.? degree of significance allows us 
to reject the null hypothesis with a good deal of confidence. Thus, in thi6 array 
of data we have substantiation for the fact that preretirement counseling does 
appear to stimulate ( or at least is closely associated with) planning for retire- 
ment. Since it is our belief (which was verified to some extent by the data reported 
in the previous chapter) that satisfactory income, satisfactory health, and satis- 
factory activity level in retirement all depend upon an employee making plans before 
his retirement, we feel the results summarized in Table 4-28 are indeed of practical 
significance . 



Table 4-28 



Ho: There is no significant difference in extent of plans for retirement 

between retirees with and without counseling. (560 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Extent of Plans for Retirement 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low 


37.7% 


27.4% 


34.8% 


Medium 


28.4% 


20.8% 


26.2% 


High 


34.0% 


51.9% 


39.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


268 


106 


374 



One of the factors which we hypothesized should be closely related to effective 
adjustment (and a result of planning) is satisfaction with the point in time when 
the person retired. The data in Table 4-29 tests the hypothesis that there will be 
a significantly higher percentage of satisfaction with the retirement decision among 
those retirees who took preretirement counseling than among those retirees who did 
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not. The statistical analysis yields a chi square of .94 (1 d.f.), which is not 
statistically significant; and, although an observation of the data indicates 
there is some trend in the expected direction (i.e., in the direction of more 
satisfaction for the person who was involved in preretirement counseling), we 
cannot reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. There is 
possibly a compounding factor in the way the data were tabulated. One of the 
three possible responses that a retiree could give was: "Z wish that I had 

retired earlier." This is probably another way of saying they are well adjusted 
and happy in their retirement, so that, consequently, a person who is very well 
satisfied with when he did retire looks back on that decision and says 
ensentially, "Gee, knowing what I know now, I really should have retired earlier." 
This may have tended to "wash out" the differences between the two groups; but, 
on the other hand if the counseling program were functioning properly (and if the 
employee gets involved soon enough) then he should have realistically "known" 
what he knows now before retirement and thus could have retired earlier. 

Table 4-29 



Ho: There is no significant difference in degree of satisfaction with retire- 

ment decision between retirees with and without counseling. (353 vs. 

604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement Decision 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Not satisfied (.• > • • • * 1 . 








(with decision) *• 


52.2% 


46.7% 


50.7% 


Satisfied 


47.8% 


53.3% 


49.3% 


Total % 


100.6% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


268 


105 


373 



In testing the next hypothesis, we again find an indication that retirees who 
have participated in preretirement counseling have a more effective adjustment 
in retirement than those retirees who did not participate in preretirement 
counseling. The scale which was developed to measure "stereotypes of retirement," 
was tabulated and responses are compared between persons who had retired after 
being involved in preretirement counseling and those persons who retired without 
benefit of counseling. As indicated in Table 4-30, those persons who had parti- 
cipated in preretirement counseling had a more positive attitude about retire- 
ment than those persons who did not participate in preretirement counseling. A 
statistical analysis of the data in Table 4-30 yields a chi square of 6.90 (2 d.f.) 
which is significant at the .01 level, and thus, we can reject the null hypothesis 
with a good deal of confidence. Again, 83 in the other measurements of adjustment 
we have one more indicator that preretirement counseling, if not the cause of more 
effective adjustment in retirement, is certainly closely associated with effective 
adjustment in retirement. 

Thus in summarizing the data related to general adjustment in retirement, we 
find that in four out of six of the categories tested, there was a highly signi- 
ficant degree of difference between the adjustment of persons who had taken 
preretirement counseling and those persons who had not, and thus, we were able to 
reject the null hypothesis in each case. In the one case where we were not abtfe 
to reject the null hypothesis, the data was consistent in the direction of our 
expectation. 




Table 4-30 



Ho: There is no significant difference between extent of stereotypes of retirement 

between retirees with and without counseling. (544 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Stereotypes 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low 


33.5% 


24.3% 


30.8% 


Medium 


43.6% 


39.8% 


42.5% 


High 


23.0% 


35.9% 


26.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


257 


103 


360 



The comparison between persons who had taken preretirement counseling and persons 
who had not was extended to an analysis of the three sub factors of retirement 
adjustment: Income, health, and retirement activities. The results of the analysis 

of this data are described below: 

Income : 

The data in Table 4-31 indicates there may be a realtionship between preretire- 
ment counseling and retirement Income. An examination of this table indicates that 
those persons with preretirement counseling tend to have a slightly better retirement 
income than those people who are not involved in preretirement counseling. The 
Statistical anaj'ois of the data In Table 4-31 yields a chi square of 7.75 (3 d.f.) 
which is only significant at the .10 level. This is not high enough. to allow us to re- 
ject the null hypothesis with confidence, however, the data certainly is arrayed in 
the expected direction and a definite trend towards rejection of the null hypothesis 
is indicated. It is also interesting to note that this is one of the few measurements 
in which there is less difference between retirees who took the counseling and retirees 
who did not than there was between retirees in companies with preretirement counseling 
and companies without preretirement counseling programs. 

Table 4-31 



Ho: There is no significant difference in retirement income between 

retirees with and without counseling. (593 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement Income 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


$50-$250 


15.1% 


12.6% 


17.2% 


$300-$500 


48.6% 


43.7% 


47.2% 


$600-$900 


19.8% 


33.0% 


23.6% 


$1,000 or over 


12.5% 


10.7% 


11.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


257 


103 


360 



The next test of the effectiveness of preretirement counseling programs was the 
analysis of the relationship between counseling and expectation of income vs. actual 
Income. In answer to the question: "Before retirement, did you expect your retire- 

ment Income to be somewhat more, somewhat less, or exactly as it turned out to be?"; 
we find that there is no apparent difference between the responses of those who had 
preretirement counseling and those who did not. A statistical analysis of the data 
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in Table 4-32 yields a chi square of .18 (1 d.f.) which is not significant, and 
thus, we cannot reject the null hypothesis. The lack of difference between the 
two groups in this area may be explained by a reaction we had as we inspected 
the many programs which we visited first hand during the course of this research. 
It was our observation that even in companies without preretirement counseling 
programs that the amount of the person's financial income after retirement was 
well known by most employees, and that within those companies that did have pre- 
retirement counseling programs the amount of retirement income was probably the 
most well-explained part of the program. If this is the case, then we would not 
expect this question to show a significant relationship with preretirement 
counseling. 



Table 4-32 



Ho: There is no significant difference in income expectation 

discrepancy between retirees with and without counseling. 
(297 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Income Expectations 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Less than expected 


13.47. 


15.1% 


13.9% 


Same or more than expected 


86.67. 


84.97. 


86.17. 


Total 7. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


N 


268 


106 


374 



When we turn our attention to the matter of adequacy of the retirement income, 
whicn, as explained earlier, is probably the single best predictor of retirement 
adjustment, we again find a significant difference between the perceptions of 
those persons who were involved in preretirement counseling and those persons who 
were not. As demonstrated in Table 4-33 there is a significant difference between 
the perceived adequacy of those retirees who have been involved in preretirement 
counseling as compared with those retirees who have not. The statistical 
analysis of the data in Table 4-33 yields a chi 3quare of 8.56 (2 d.f.) which is 
significant beyond the .025 level. This is certainly more than an adequate degree 
of significance to allow us to reject the null hypothesis with confidence. Thus, 
again, as in most of the other measurements of adjustment to retirement, we find 
that those persons who have been involved with preretirement counseling programs 
do seem to have a better adjustment in retirement. There is nothing in this 
data which would indicate whether this perceived adequacy of income by those who 
were involved in preretirement counseling was a result of better planning, and 
thus, for example, produced a higher retirement income; or whether it was a 
matter of having done a better job of planning so that retirement activities and 
retirement budgets were more compatible with expected retirement income. 
Unfortunately, this kind of question was not amiable to analysis with the data 
in the present research study. We only know that those with counseling were 
better off financially than those without counseling. 




Table 4-33 



Ho: There is no significant difference in adequacy of retirement income 

between retirees with and without counseling. (463 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Adequacy of Retirement Income 


Ho Program 


Program 


Total 7. 


Less than adequate 


31 . 3% 


23.17. 


28.9% 


Just adequate 


50.87. 


45.2% 


49.2% 


More than adequate 


18.07- 


31.7% 


21.9% 


Total % 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.07. 


N 


256 


104 


360 



Health : 

Concerning the matter of health ae an indicator of adjustment to retirement, 
we find again that there is a significant difference between the subjective health 
ratings of retirees who have and have not been involved in preretirement counseling. 
A statistical analysis of this data yields a chi square of 7.77 (2 d.f.) which is 
aignificant beyond the .025 level. This allows us to reject the mil hypothesis 
with a good dual of confidence. It would be dangerous to speculate here that 
preretirement counseling has somehow contributed to the good health of the parti- 
cipants, since there is no data which allows us to infer causaullty. However, the 
data does clearly demonstrate that a person's subjective evaluation cf his health 
is clearly related to his attendance >n a preretirement counseling program. It 
would be the purpose of future research to determine why thi. relationship exists, 
especially since so few people indicated they did any planning for their health 
needs before retirement (see Chapter I'll). 



Table 4-34 

Ho: There is no significant difference in retirees’ health rating 

between retirees with and without counseling. (248 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Health Status 


Ho Program 


Program 


Total % 


Poor or fair 


27.4% 


14.2% 


23.7% 


Good 


43.3% 


48.1% 


44.77. 


Excellent 


29.3% 


37.7% 


31.6% 


Total % 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.07. 


N 


270 


106 


376 



: : i • 

A second factor closely associated with the retirees' subjective evaluation of 
their health is their general attitude toward health in retirement. Since this is 
a much more expansive and thorough analysis of health perception, this represents 
a much more rigorous test of the health difference between the retirees who had been 
involved in preretirement counseling and those who had not. And, indeed, wc find 
that although there is a relationship demonstrated in Table 4-35 which definitely 
shows a strong trend in the expected direction, the chi square analysis of 3.00 
(2 d.f.) is only significant at the .25 level, which ic not enough to allow us to 
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reject the null hypothesis, but is strong enough to indicate a definite trend in 
the expected direction. Thus, what the data in Tables 4-34 and 4-35 seem to be 
indicating is that persons who wera involved in preretirement counseling, as com- 
pared with those who were not, seem to be relatively more happy with their over- 
all health, even though when all of the specific sub issues are combined together 
in a single index, there does not seem to be that much difference between the 
health attitudes of the two groups. Again, this would seem to raise a significant 
issue,* as in the data presented on income, about the role of perception as it 
effects adjustment to retirement. (You will remember that in the matter of 
income it was the person's perception of the adequacy of their retirement income 
that tended to be the most significant predictors of those people who had taken 
preretirement counseling as compared with those people who did not.) 

Table 4-35 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward health 

between rotirees with and without counseling. (537 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Att.Lude Toward Health 


No Program 


Program 


Total 7, 


Low 


31.57, 


23.67, 


29.37. 


Medium 


39.37, 


39.67, 


39.47, 


High 


29.37, 


36.87, 


31.47. 


Total % 


100.07, 


100.07, 


100.07. 


N 


270 


106 


376 



Taule 4-36 indicates there is absolutely no difference between those retirees 
with preretirement counseling and those without on the matter of health being 
better or worse than they expected. The chi square for this table was only .02, 

Table 4-36 



Ho: There is no significant difference in discrepancy in expected 

health between retirees with and without counseling. (249 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Discrepancy in Health 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Worse 


9.07. 


9.47, 


9,1% 


Same or better 


91.07. 


90.67, 


90.9% 


Total 7, 


100.07, 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


268 


106 


374 



Activities : 

A third area where we had hypothesized there would be a significant difference 
between those retirees who had preretirement counseling and those who had not was 
in the number of retirement activities in which they participate. An examination 
of the results of the chi square analysis are shown in Table 4-37, and indicate C_ 
that there is an extremely significant difference between the number of activities 
of those people who have participated in preretirement counseling as compared 
with those people who have not. The chi square of 27.29 (2 d.f.) is significant 
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beyond the ,001 level. Thus, with an extremely high level of confidence, we can 
reject the null hypothesis and state that preretirement counseling Is associated 
with a more active life (participation in more activities) after retirement. It 
is also interesting to note that this is the highest chi square which we found 
in the analysis of any of the questions. It indicates that the retiree's involve- 
ment In activities is the single most important indicator of his participation in 
a preretirement counseling program; or we might be so bold as to speculate that 
his attendance in a preretirement counseling program will manifest itself more 
vividly in his participation in a variety of activities after retirement. Again 
there is no evidence in our research study that will give us an answer as to if, 
or why, preretirement counseling produces a 'Significant difference between the 
extent of retirement activities of those who took it and those who did not (this 
is suggested As an important study for future research); but rather, the study 
simply documents the fact that participation in activities is closely related to 
adjustment in retirement, and that those who become Involved in counseling do 
also become involved in more activities after retirement than those who do not have 
the counseling. 



Table 4-37 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the number of retirement 

activities between retirees with and without counseling. (521 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 1 


Number of Activities 


No Program 


Program 


Total 7. 


Low 


42.27. 


26.4% 


37.87. 


Kedium 


31.57. 


18.9% 


27.9% 


Hi*:h 


26.3% 


54.7% 


34.3% 


Total % 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.6% 


b 


270 


106 


376 



He hypothesized that in addition to there being a difference in number of 
activities between retirees who had a.id had not participated in preretirement 
counseling, there would also be a significant difference between the two groups 
in the intensity of their participation in retirement activities. In other words, 
the retiree whc participates intensely in a lew activities might be as well, or 
better adjusted as the retiree who participates in a lot of activities. The benefit 
of a preretirement counseling program may well have helped him develop intense 
interest in a few activities. The data in Table 4-38, however, indicates there is 
no significant difference between the intensity of participation in retirement 
activities between those retirees who have had preretirement counseling and those 
who have not. The chi square for Table 4-38 is only .33 (2 d.f.) which is far 
ifrom any level of significance which would allow us to reject the null hypothesis. 
Thus, just as in our first analysis of the relationship of intensity of activities 
after retirement to preretirement counseling, it does not appear that these two 
variables are related; and whereas the number of activities seems to be a highly 
differentiating variable between those people who have and have not taken pre- 
retirement counseling, intensity of participation in activities does not. 
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Table 4-38 



Ho: There is no significant difference between the extent of parti- 

cipation in retirement activities between retirees with and 
without counseling. (525 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Participation 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low 


34 . 8% 


33.0% 


34.3% 


Medium 


33.3% 


32.1% 


33.0% 


High 


31.9% 


34.9% 


32 . 7% 


To cal % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


270 


106 


376 



The third factor we hypothesized would be related to preretirement counseling 
concerned the retiree's enjoyment of the activities in which he participates. Our 
hypothesis here was that persons who had participated in preretirement counseling 
would enjoy their life and activities more after retirement than those persons who 
had not participated in preretirement activities, irrespective of either the num- 
ber of activities or the intensity of participation. An analysis of the data in 
Table 4-39 indicates there seems to be some difference between persons with 
preretirement counseling ani persons without it in the direction specified by the 
hypothesis. A statistical analysis of this data yields a chi square of 5.30 (2 
d.f.) which is only significant at the .10 level. Although this is not high 
enough to allcw us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence, 
a visual inspection of the data indicates that there are some obvious differences 
betweeu those persons who had participated in preretirement counseling as com- 
pared with those who have not in their level of enjoyment of activities. There- 
fore, it is possible to say that a person who has participated in preretirement 
counseling programs is more likely (but not statistically significant) to enjoy 
his activities after retirement more than a person who has not participated in 
preretirement counseling. 



Table 4-39 

Ho: There is no significant difference between the degree of enjoyment 

of retirement activities between retirees with and without 
counseling. (529 vs. 604) 



Enjoyment of 


Preretirement Counseling 


Retired Activities 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low 


35.9% 


24.5% 


32 . 7% 


Medium 


32.6% 


34.0% 


33.0% 


High 


31.5% 


41.5% 


34.3% 1 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


270 


106 


376 



Our expectation before we began any of the research was that there would be 
more change in (a) the number of activities, (b) the extent of Intensity of 
participation in these activities, and (c) enjoyment of these activities, for 
those people who had participated in preretirement counseling than for those 
people who had not. 




However, an analysis of the data relevant to two of these three hypotheses 
indicates that there is no significant difference in the amount of change between 
those with and without counseling. This was true for both number of activities and 
extent of participation. However, a visual inspection of Table 4-40 and 4-41 
indicate that the data is in the expected direction, and that there is a slight trend 
in favor of more change for those people who have been through preretirement 
counseling programs. The chi square for Table 4-40 is 1.91 (2 d.f.) which is not 
significant; and the chi square for table 4-41 is only .59 (2 d.f.) which is also 
not significant at any level. It is interesting to speculate on the reasons why 
participation in activities (both number and intensity) is such a significant 
discriminator between persons who have and have not taken preretirement counseling, 
whereas there seems to be no significant degree of change between the two groups. 

A visual inspection of Table 4-40 indicates there is an extremely high percentage 
of increase (change) for those persons without preretirement counseling, as well 
as those with , which undoubtedly accounts for the lack of statistical significance. 
This data would appear to lead us to the conclusion that a very large percentage 
of people (in this case a total of forty-one percent (417.) of all the retirees) 
tend to increase their number of activities after retirement, however, those persons 
without preretirement counseling, for some reason, tend to increase their number of 
activities as much as persons who have taken preretirement counseling. Thus, the 
difference in number and intensity which is related to adjustment, might be 
accounted for because the "with counseling" group starts out ahead, and thus if 
both change or increase "a great deal," there will still be a significant difference 
in total number or degree of Intensity, but no difference in degree of change. 

Table 4-40 

Ho: There is no significant difference in the change in number of 

activities since retiring between retirees with and without counseling. 

(167 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Change in Activities 


No Program 


Program 


Total 7. 


Decreased 


26.07. 


20.87. 


24.5% 


Stayed same 


32.07. 


38.77. 


33.97. 


Increased 


42.07. 


40.67. 


41.6% 


Total 7. 


100.0% 


100.07. 


100.0% 


N 1 


269 


106 


375 



Table 4-41 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the change in activity parti- 

cipation since retiring between retirees with and without counseling. 
(168 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 1 


Change in Participation 


No Program 


Program 


Total 7. 


Less participation 


21.57. 


17.9% 


20.57. 


Same participation 


25.9% 


27.4% 


26.37. 


More participation 


52.67. 


54.7% 


53.2% 


Total 7. 


100.0% 


100.07. 


100.0% 


N 


270 


106 


376 
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Our expectation was that persons who had participated in preretirement counsel- 
ing would find that their enjoyment of their retirement activities would be at 
least the same or more enjoyable than they had expected because of the planning 
they would have done prior to retirement . The data in Table 4-42 tends to confirm 
this hypothesis to at least some degree. A visual inspection of the data indicates 
there is a slight degree of difference between persons who had taken preretirement 
counseling and persons who had not in the direction of indicating that retirees 
who have taken preretirement counseling found their activities in retirement were 
more enjoyable than they had expected, to a somewhat larger extent than retirees 
who had not participated in preretirement counseling. The chi square for Table 
4-42 is 3.19 (2 d.f.) which is significant at the .25 level. This level of 
significance is not high enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any 
degree of confidence, but it is high enough to indicate a trend in the expected 
direction. The data in Table 4-42 also lays to rest the often heard statement that 
retirees very soon after retirement become disillusioned with all of their "new 
activities" and that for a variety of reasons (i.e., not enough money, decreasing 
health, etc.), retirement activities for a large percentage of retirees are 
actually less enjoyable than they had expected. We found quite the opposite: 
of the total sample, only nine percent (9%) indicated their present activities 
were less enjoyable than they had expected them to be. 



Table 4-42 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the change in enjoyment of 

activities since retiring between retirees with and without 
counseling. (169 va. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Change in Enjoyment 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Less enjoyable 


10.4% 


5.7% 


9.0% 


Same enjoyment 


54.8% 


51.9% 


54.0% 


More enjoyable 


34.8% 


42.5% 


37.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 1 


270 


106 


376 



Thus, in review we can see that on many of the indices of adjustment to retire- 
ment the data indicates that persons who have participated in preretirement 
counseling appear to be better adjusted than persons who have not participated in 
preretirement counseling programs. The areas where we are able to reject the null 
hypotheses of no difference between the two groups would be: overall adjustment, 

rated adjustment, amount of planning, stereotypes of retirement, adequacy of income, 
subjective rating of health, and number of activities. In addition, on six more 
of the dependent variables we found that the data appears to be in the direction 
of our expectations, that, i.e., more favorable adjustment for persons who have 
participated in preretirement counseling programs, but the data does not reach the 
levels of statistical significance which would allow us to reject the null 
hypotheses with any degree of confidence. 

Morale Before Retirement : 

Finally, we examined the possible affects of a preretirement counseling 
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program on the attitudes and performance of the employees before they retired. 

The seven dependent variables ve examined were*, attitude toward work, toward his 
specific job, toward his supervisor, the company, the company's pension, and 
toward the company's mandatory retirement policy. None of these dependent variables 
were statistically significant enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis, 
but in four out of the seven, a trend was indicated. Employees who had participated 
in preretirement counseling were more favorable toward the company, toward their 
job, toward their supervisor, and toward the concept of mandatory retirement. This 
lack of a statistically significant level of findings, in the direction of our 
expected results, raises the question of whether or not retirees could remember or 
articulate their feelings about their previous job, supervisor, etc. This explanation 
is supported by the following line of reasoning. In Chapter III we found that 
resistance to retirement was characteristic of an employee with generally negative 
attitudes on these seven variables (or vice versa). Since we can assume that these 
employees were not significantly different, as a group, from the way our group of 
retirees were before retirement , we would therefore expect similar results. The 
fact that we didn't get such results might be explained as the phenomenon of 
"forgetfulness." 

In Table 4-43 we see that although the chi square is not strong enough to allow 
us to reject the null hypothesis (the chi square of 1*21, 2 d.f., is not significant 
at any level), however a visual Inspection of the data does indicate the trend is in 
the expected direction. Table 4-44 shows an even stronger trend in the expected 
direction, i.e., in favor of more positive attitude among those persons who were 
involved in preretirement counseling. The chi aqutre for Table 4-44 is 5.08 (2 d.f.) 
which is significant at the .10 level. Again, this is not high enough to allow us 
to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence, but it does certainly 
indicate a trend in the direction of a more favorable attitude toward their jobs 
among persons who participated in preretirement counseling. Likewise, Table 4-45 
indicates a more favorable attitude toward supervision among those people who had 
participated in preretirement counseling than among those persons who had not. 

However, again, the chi square of 2.93 (2 d.f.) is only significant at the .25 
level, which is not strong enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis with 
confidence. The data in Table 4-46 is very similar to that in the other tables. 

Again, observation of the data indicates a strong trend showing that persons with 
preretirement counseling are more favorable toward the company than those without 
preretirement counseling, however, the chi square of 4.55 (2 d.f.) is only signi- 
ficant at the .20 level, which again is not strong enough to allow us to reject the 
null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. Another indication that persons who 
have taken preretirement counseling have slightly higher morale than those people 
who have not had counseling is indicated in Table 4-47, which displays data concern- 
ing retirees' satisfaction with the company pension. Again the chi square of 1.22 
(3 d.f.) is not statistically significant enough to reject the null hypothesis, but 
a visual inspection of the data indicates there is a trend in the expected direction, 
i.e., that people who have participated in preretirement counseling programs are 
more likely to be satisfied with their pension than are people who have not. 

Finally, the data in Table 4-48 is again consistent with other results in this 
section. The data in this table tends to iudicate that persons who have participated 
in a preretirement counseling program are more likely to see the mandatory retirement 
age as fair than are retirees who have not participated in preretirement counseling. ^ 
However, again, the chi square of 1.51 (1 d.f.) is only significant, at the .25 
level, and, therefore, is not strong enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis 
with any degree of confidence. 




Table 4-43 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward work 

itself before retirement between retirees with and without 
counseling. (554 vs. 604) 



Attitude Toward 


Preretirement Counseling 


My Work Itself 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low 


30.0% 


24.5% 


28.5% 


Medium 


40.7% 


42.5% 


41.2% 


High 


29.3% 


33.0% 


30.3% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


270 


106 


376 



Table 4-44 

Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward job before 

retirement between retirees with and without counseling. 

(556 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Job 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low 


29.3% 


19.0% 


26.4% 


Medium 


45.27 


46.7% 


45.6% 


High 


25.6% 


34.3% 


28.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


270 


105 


375 



Table 4-45 

Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward supervision 

before retirement between retirees with and without counseling. 
(552 vo. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Supervision 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low 


35.7% 


34.0% 


35.2% 


Medium 


36.1% 


29.2% 


34.1% 


High 


28.2% 


36.8% 


30.6% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


266 


106 


372 
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Table 4-46 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward the company 

before retirement between retirees with and without counseling. 
(558 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Company 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Low 


31.1% 


22.9% 


c 8. 8% 


Medium 


40.4% 


38.1% 


39.7% 


High 


28.5% 


39.0% 


31.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


270 


105 


375 



Table 4-47 

Ho: There Is no significant difference in satisfaction with pension Income 

between retirees with and vlthout counseling. (465 vs. 604) 



Satisfaction With 


Preretirement Counseling 


Pension Income 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


Very dissatisfied 


12.3% 


8.7% 


11.2% 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


27.2% 


26.0% 


26.8% 


Somewhat satisfied 


36.4% 


38.5% 


37.0% 


Very satisfied 


24.1% 


26.9% 


24.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


261 


104 


365 



Table 4-48 



Ho: There is no significant difference In attitude toward the mandatory 

retirement policy between retirees with and without counseling. 

(204 vs. 604) 



Attitude Toward 


Preretirement Counseling 


Mandatory Retirement 


No Program 


Program 


Total % 


No, It's not fair 


45.9% 


38.8% 


43.9% 


Yea. it's fair 


54.1% 


61.2% 


56.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


268 


‘103 


371 



Thus i In summary, we can see that all of the Indices of uorale point In the 
dire ction of the conclusion that an employee who has participated In preretirement 
counseling la probably a more effective employee In terms of hie attitudes and 
morale and consequently, possibly even his production than is an employee who has 
not participated in a preretirement progrcm. However, because of the lack of 
statistically significant differences which would allow us to reject the null 
hypotheses la these areas with confidence, we oust leave this conclusion tentative 
and continue to do more research on the topic of the effect of preretirement 
counseling on employee attitudes before retirement, one way, for example, might 
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be to separate out those retirees who had taken the preretirement counseling pro- 
gram, but report tha.: It wasn't very helpful. In essence, ve might In this way 
"weed out" those retirees who for one reason or another might have "tuned out" 
the program, and we would not expect, consequently, that they would be essentially 
different from those who chose rot to participate In the counseling program (see 
Section IV of this chapter). 



Section III 



Within Companies Where Preretirement Counseling Is Available . 

A Comparison of the Adjustment of Retirees Who Have Taken Preretirement Counseling 
As Compared With Retirees Who Have Not Taken Preretirement Counseling 

So far we have examined the difference In adjustment between retirees from 
companies with preretirement counseling programs and those without, and those who 
had and had not been Involved In preretirement counseling, and we have discovered 
that In the areas of income, health, and activities, as well as some of the measure- 
ments of general adjustment, preretirement counseling does appear to be related to 
better adjustment. However, It might still be argued that this difference In 
favor of more effective adjustment for retirees who were Involved In preretirement 
counseling might be the result of the differences In the companies Involved. There 
Is some evidence in support of this argument, since obviously all of the people 
who took preretirement counseling would have to come from companies with preretire- 
ment counseling programs and there might be something "different" about the 
■etched pairs of companies (see Chapter II for explanation of similarity of each 
pair of companies). Therefore, In an attempt to further analyse the effect of 
preretirement counseling on people's adjustment, we have taken Just those companies 
with preretirement counseling programs and analysed the difference In the retire- 
ment adjustment of the people who took preretirement counseling as compared with 
people who have not. Again, all of the hypotheses remain the same, as well as the 
dependent variables. This analysis allows us to hold constant the maximum number 
of variables. 

There were a variety of reasons reported by retirees for not taking preretire- 
ment counseling In companies where It was offered, since In most companies It was 
offered on a voluntary basis. However, It Is most likely that In the group of 
retirees who did not take preretirement counseling we havo represented a good 
sampling of those people who are moat resistant to retirement. This kind of 
resistance will be seen later In this section (Table 4-73) where there la a fairly \ 

significant degree of difference in attitude toward mandatory retirement, l.e., 
those people who did cot take preretirement counseling (and who we are 
hypothesising ate probably resistors of retirement) Indicating a larger amount 
of unfavorable attitude toward mandatory retirement. In any case, ve would expect 
In this section to find the largest amount of difference In adjustment between 
those with and those without counseling. 

Overall Adjustment ; 

The first hypothesis, stated In the null fora: There Is no significant 

difference In adjustment between those retirees with and without counseling, can 
be tested with the information displayed In Table 4-49. The statistical analysis 
of the dsta in this table yields a chi square of 23.56 (2 d.f.) which la 
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significant well beyond the .001 level. This allows us again to reject the null 
hypothesis with a great deal of confidence. This Is the largest chi square and 
highest degree of significance for any of the general testa of adjustment and, 
consequently, confirms our expectation that there would be more relationship 
between counseling and adjustment of retirees within the same company than was 
found In the analysis presented In Sections 1 and II. This Is strong evidence 
In support of our hypothesis that preretirement counseling does contribute to the 
perceived adjustment of retirees who have participated, 



Table 4-49 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In retirement adjustment between 

retirees with and without counseling. (540 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling E 


Adjustment to Retirement 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total X 


Low 


45.8X 


17. OX 


30. 7X 


Medium 


35. 4% 


39. 6X 


37. 6X 


HUh 


18. 8X 


43. 4X 


31. 7X 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX I 


N 


96 


106 


202 



The second hypothesis states that the Interviewer will rate the adjustment of 
those retirees with counseling higher than the adjustment of retirees without 
counseling. Again, the data In Table 4*50 yields a chi square of 13.62 (2 d.f.) 
which Is significant at the .005 level and allows us to again reject the null 
hypothesis with a great deal of confidence. This means that according to the 
Interviewers' estimation there Is a significant degree of difference between 
the adjustment of those retirees with preretirement counseling as compared with 
those who have not had preretirement counseling. It Is Interesting to note that 
the chi square in this analysis Is higher than the chi square which we discovered 
for this hypothesis in Section II, which means there Is a slightly greater difference 
In adjustment between those retirees who took preretirement counseling and those who 
did not within the same company, as compered with the difference between retirees 
who took preretirement counseling and those who did not both In the same and other 
companies. This Is certainly consistent with our expectation. Another Interesting 
observation Is that the Interviewer's rating of the retiree's adjustment does not 
seem to Indicate as high a difference in adjustment between retirees who took pre- 
retirement counseling and those who did not as compared to the retiree's own 
report of his adjustment. This again Is consistent with our expectations, t.e., 
that the single most valid Indicator of a person's adjustment should be how he 
feels about that adjustment, and It Is on this criterion where we find the most 
difference between those retirees who had the program and those who did not have 
the program. 

In Table 4-51 we see that there la a trend In the direction of supporting our " 
hypothesis that retirees with counseling adjusted aooner than retirees who did not 
participate In preretirement counseling. The chi equate, however, Is only 4.06 
(2 d.f.) which Indicates that the relationship Is significant at the .25, and 
consequently, we cannot reject the null hypothesis. 
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Table 4-50 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In the Interviewer's rating 

of retirement adjustment between retirees with and without 
counseling. (376 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Adjustment to Retirement 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total 7. 


Extremely adjusted 


50.57. 


72.6% 


62.27. 


Fairly well adjusted 


25.3% 


19.8% 


22.47. 


Not adjusted 


24.27. 


7.57. 


15.47. 


Total 7. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


106 


201 



Table 4-51 

Ho: There Is no significant difference In the length of time to 

adjust to retirement between retirees with and without counseling. 
(208 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Time to Ad just 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total 7. 


Still not adjusted 


25.3% 


15.5% 


20.1% 


Few months 


19.5% 


15.5% 


17.4% 


Few weeks 


55.2% 


_ 69.1% 


62.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


_ 87 


ai_ 


184 



The fifth hypothesis states that retirees with counseling will have made more 
plans for retirement than retirees who did not participate In counseling. Table 
4-52 yields a chi square of 9.40 which with two degrees of freedom Is significant 
at the .01 level. This, therefore, allows us to reject the null hypothesis 
with a good deal of confidence. Again, this is one more Indicator that preretire- 
ment counseling does appear to make a difference. It la obvious to see by 
Inspecting the data In Table 4-52 that retirees with counseling have a much 
higher frequency of making plans then do those who did not take preretirement 
counseling. 

Table 4-52 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In extent of plans for retire- 

ment between retirees with and without counseling. (560 va. 604) 



Extent of Plans 


Preretirement Counseling 


for Retirement 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Low 


38.9% 


27.4% 


32.8% 


Medium 


30.5% 


20.8% 


25.4% 


High 


30.5% 


51.9% 


41.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


95 


106 


201 
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An analysis of the data In Table 4-53 concerning satisfaction vlth the timing 
of the decision to retire, and Table 4-54 concerning stereotypes of retirement, 
Indicate that there Is a trend toward the expected direction, but neither test 
reaches a statistical level of significance which would allow us to reject the null 
hypothesis. Stereotypes of retirement comes the closest to differentiating between 
those retirees who had counseling and those who did not, with a chi square of 3.87 
(2 d.f.), which is significant at the .20 level.' This Indicates a trend In the 
expected direction, l.e., that retirees who participated In preretirement counseling 
have a less negative attitude toward retirement than do those who did not participate 
in preretirement counseling. However, this level of significance Is not high enough 
to allow us to say with much confidence that there Is a stable difference. The 
data in Table 4-53 shows even less difference between the responses of retirees with 
counseling and those without, but visual Inspection indicates there Is some 
difference between those retirees who had preretirement counseling and those who 
did not, indicating that those who did have the counseling are more satisfied with 
the timing of their decision to retire. However, the chi square of .71 (1 d.f.) 
is not significant, and therefore we cannot reject the null hypothesis with any 
degree of confidence. Since this Is consistent with the results which we reported 
In Section II of the results, we refer the reader back to Section II for a possible 
explanation of the lack of statistical significance on this variable between those 
retirees with preretirement counseling and those without. 

Table 4-53 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In degree of satisfaction with 

retirement decision between etlrees with and without counseling. 
(353 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement Decision 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Not satisfied 


52.6% 


46.7% 


49.5% 


Satisfied 


47.4% 


53.3% 


50.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


95 


105 


200 



Table 4-54 

Ho: There is no significant difference between extent of stereotypes of 

retirement between retirees with and without counseling. (544 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counsel 


ing 


Stereotypes 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Low (positive) 


23.1% 


35.9% 


29.9% 


Medium 


46.2% 


39.8% 


42.8% 


High (negative) 


30.8% 


24.3% 


27.3% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


91 


103 


194 _ 



Income: 

The results of an Inspection of Table 4-55, 4-56, and 4-57 Indicate that the 
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result! here are consistent with the results reported in Section II Cor the same 
hypotheseSi with the exception of the level of significance of the differences 
between the answers of the people with and without preretirement counseling are much 
lower. In other voros, for example, in Table 4-55, the resulting chi square la only 
4.4 (3 d.f.), which la only significant at the .25 level; whereas In Section II we 
reported for this same hypothesis a chi square of 7.75 which war significant at the 
.10 level. The same pattern emerges by Inspecting Table 4-57, which Is the test 
for another hypothesis concerning the perceived adequacy of retirement Income. 

Here the chi square which results from Table 4-57 Is 5.4 which with two degrees of 
freedom Is significant only at the .10 level. This does not allow us to reject 
the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. However, probably the most 
interesting thing to notice Is that (as we also found In Section II) there Is more 
difference on the variable of perceived adequacy of Income than there Is In the 
actual amount of Income. However, It Is also Interesting to note that there Is 
considerably less difference when we compare retirees from the seme company than 
there was when we were analysing retirees who were Involved In preretirement 
counseling versus retirees who did not In all companies. The present chi square 
Is only 5.4 as compared with 8.56 In the former. 



Table 4-53 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In retirement Income between 

retirees with and without counseling. (593 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement Income 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


$50-9250 


20.9% 


12.6% 


16.5% 


$300-$500 


48.4% 


43.7% 


45.9% 


$600-9900 


23.1% 


33.0% 


28.4% 


$1,000 or over 


7.7% 


10.7% 


9.3% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


91 


103 


194 



Table 4-56 

Hoi There Is no significant difference in income expectation discrepancy 
between retirees with and without counseling. (297 vs. 604) 





r rer%clrement Counseling 


Income Expectations 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Less thsn expected 


13.5% 


15.1% 


14.4% 


Same or more thsn expected 


86.5% 


84.9% 


85.6% 


Total % ' 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


M 


96 


106 


202 



ERiC 
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Table 4-57 . , 

Ho: There Is no significant difference in adequacy of retirement income 

between retirees with and without counseling. (463 vs. 604) 



Adequacy of Retirement 


Preretirement Counseling 


Income 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Less than adequate 


29.3% 


23.1% 


26.0% 


Just adequate 


53.3% 


45.2% 


49.0% 


More than adequate 


17.4% 


31 7% 


25.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.6% 


N 


92 


104 


196 



Table 4*36 yields a chi square of .10 which is not significant at any level.. 
Therefore, ve cannot reject the null hypothesis. This finding la consistent with 
the one reported In Section II, and we can probably apply the same logic in 
explaining the reason for this finding as we applied in Section II. These results 
are obviously Inconsistent with our expectations because there is less difference 
here than in the results reported from testa in Section I and II. These 
inconsistencies produce further evidence which force us to question the relation- 
ship between Income and retirement adjustment, especially as it might be effected 
by preretirement counseling. 

There is no apparent reason for why there is no observable relationship with 
Income, and at the same time retirees with counseling are reporting more adjustment 
difference than those who did not take counseling. It does raise a significant 
question as to the most often mentioned stereotype about adjustment to retirement, 
l.e., that its most important ingredient is income. It is easy to reason from the 
data presented thus far that, although there does not seem to be that much 
difference in either the actual amount of income or even the perceived adequacy 
of Income between those retirees with and without preretirement counseling, at the 
same time they do report a significant difference in their attitude and their 
adjustment , and a trained interviewer can see a difference in their adjustment. 

Yet, from Chapter III we know that income is related to adjustment to some degree. 

Ve also found that planning for financial needs does pay off. Thus the explanation 
that seems most plausible is that there must have been a fairly large percentage 
of persons who took preretirement counseling who did not follow through with the 
financial planning, but their adjustment was positively effected by some other part 
of the counseling program. This should be tested in further research. 

Health: 

By observing Tables 4-53, 4-S6, and 4-57, it was possible to speculate that 
income may be less related to perceived adjustment in retirement than we have 
previously supposed; and in the same manner, an examination of Table 4-38 leads us 
to believe that health is an extremely important factor in perceived adjustsient. 

A statistical analysis of the data in Table 4-58 yields a chi square of 11.78 
(2 d.f.) which is significant at the .003 level. This allows us to reject our null 
hypothesis (l.e., no difference between health rating of those retirees with counsel^ 
lng as compared with those without counseling) with a high degree of confidence. 

There also appears to be more difference in adjustment between retirees with and 
without counseling in terms of their perceived health within the same company than 
there was reported in Section II (involving a comparison between retirees from all 
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eight companies who had not taken preretirement counseling and those who had). 

This Is consistent with our expectation and other findings (excluding the Income 
variable) . 

One of the undocumented generalities which we have been encountering tnrough- 
out our research study Is the speculation that people who resist retirement, 
when they are finally forced to retire, manifest a lack of adjustment In the form 
of poor health. This Is opposed to the commonly held assumption that poor health 
contributes to lack of adjustment in retirement. It is certainly Impossible to 
argue with the fact that retirees who have poor health in retirement will obviously 
not be very well adjusted; but It is difficult to conceive of any reason why 
there should be any difference In the subjective health evaluation between those 
retirees who have had preretirement counseling and those who have not, unless we 
go to some kind of psychological explanation which relates poor health, poor 
adjustment, and the general lack of planning for or resistance to retirement. > 

Table 4-58 



Ho; There Is no significant difference In retirees health rating 
between retirees with and without counseling. (268 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Health Status 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Poor or fair 


33.3% 


14.2% 


23.3% 


Good 


43.8% 


48.1% 


46.0% 


Excellent 


22.9% 


37.7% 


30.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


96 


106 


202 



An Inspection of Table 4-59 concerning retirees' attitude toward their health 
Indicates that again there la a difference between those retirees with preretire- 
ment counseling and those retirees without preretirement counseling, again In favor 
of a sore positive attitude toward health for those who did participate In 
counseling before retirement. However, a statistical analysis of the data yields 
a chi square of only 5.75 (2 d.f.) which Is significant only at the .10 level. 

This does not allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any significant degree 
of confidence, but It does Indicate a fairly strong trend In the expected direc- 
tion. Again, It should be noted at this point, that there Is more of a 
difference In the attitudes toward health between the retirees who have taken 
counseling and those who have not within the same company than was noted in 
Section II (where ve compared retirees who have taken counseling as compared with 
those In all eight companies who have not). Thus, when other extrenuous factors 
are held constant It appears even more obvious that preretirement counseling does 
have some effect on a person's attitude toward his health after retirement. 

In Table 4-60 we find that those retirees who were Involved In preretirement 
counseling report that they find their health Is better than they expected. 

However, a statistical examination of the data yiieds a chi square of only 1.34 
(1 d.f.) which Is significant only at the .25 level, and is not enough to allow 
us to reject the null hypothesis. However, an Inspection of the data does 
Indicate that persons with preretirement counseling do report In a somewhat 
larger percentage that their health Is either the same or better, and conversely 




those people who did not participate In preretirement counseling report In a slightly 
higher proportion that their health la worse now than they expected before retirement. 

Table 4-59 



Ho; There Is no significant difference in attitude toward health between 
retirees with and without counseling. (537 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Health 


Not Counseled Counseled 


Total % 


Low 


38.5% 


23.6% 


30.7% 


Medium 


35.4% 


39.6% 


37.6% 


High 


26.0% 


36.8% 


31.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


H 


96 


106 


202 



Table 4-60 

Ho: There Is no significant difference in discrepancy in expected health 

between retirees with and without counseling. (249 va. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Discrepancy In Health 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Worse 


14.7% 


9.4% 


11.9% 


Same or better 


85.3% 


90.6% 


88.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.6% 


100.0% 


N 


95 


106 


201 



Thus, In all areas of health measured in this study, there Is either an observable 
statistically significant difference between the health of those retirees with and 
without counseling. 



Activities : 

The third major contributing area In adjustment to retirement which we have 
explored In this study are the activities in which a retiree participates. An 
analysis of the data In Table 4*61 Indicates one of the strongest positive relation* 
ships In the study: Between preretirement counseling and number of retirement 

activities. The statistical analysis of this data yields a chi square of 21.09 
(2 d.f.) which is significant at the .001 level. This allows us to reject the null 
hypothesis of no difference with a great deal of confidence. This means, again as 
we saw In Section 1 and 11 when we also analysed this hypothesis, that there seems 
to be a major dlffetence between people who have had preretirement counseling and 
those who have not In the number of activities In which they participate after 
retirement. The chi square here, however, Is slightly less than the one teported 
In Section 11, but both yield results which are significant beyond the .001 level. ^ 




Table 4-61 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In the number of retirement 

activities between retirees with and without counseling. (521 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Number of Activities 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total 7. 


Low 


52 . 17. 


26.4% 


38.6% 


Medium 


24.07. 


18.9% 


21.3% 


High 


24.07. 


54.7% 


40.1% 


Total % 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


N 


96 


106 


202 



However, none of the other measurements of activities during retirement yield 
results which allow us to reject any of the other null hypotheses. For example, 
a visual inspection of the data In Table 4-62 demonstrates that there Is a very 
slight trend in the expected direction, but a statistical analysis yields a chi 
square of only 1.00 (2 d.f.) which does not approach any level of significance. 
Thus, there appears to be no difference In terms of Intensity of participation 
in preretirement programs between those who had counseling and those who did not. 
Again, examining the data l p Table 4-63 we can see that there Is a trend In the 
expected direction, l.e., t : jes who participated in preretirement counseling 

reported that they enjoy thel. retirement activities more than those who did not 
participate In preretirement counseling. However, again, a statistical analysis 
of the table yields a chi square of 3.03 (2 d.f.) which Is not significant beyovd 
the .25 level, and therefore, is not high enough to allow us to reject the null 
hypothesis with any degree of confidence. In Table 4-64 we can observe that 
people without preretirement counseling both decrease and increase their number 
of activities In retirement slightly more thin do those people with preretire- 
ment counseling. Obviously this Is Inconsistent with our hypothesis. The chi 
square of .56 (2 d.f.) does not approach significance, consequently we cannot 
reject the null hypothesis. Essentially the same pattern can be observed In 
Table 4-65. There the trend Is more pronounced in the expected direction than 
In Table 4-64, but again the chi square resulting from statistical analysis of 
this data la only 1.69 (2 d.f.) which Is not significant. The most positive 
results In the expected direction, can be seen In Table 4-66, where It appears 
that there Is more ^enjoyment than expected" being reported by those persons who 
had participated in preretirement counseling. However, a statistical analysis 
yields a chi square of 4.53 (2 d.f.) which Is only significant at the .20 level. 
Although this Indicates a fairly definite trend in the expected direction, it 
does not allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. 
Thus, in summary, we can see that although most of the measurements of activity 
tend to Indicate that the retirees who have participated in preretirement 
counseling will be more actively and enjoyably Involved in their activities 
after retirement, only one Index really differentiates between those who have 
and have not participated In preretirement counseling: The hypohteeift 

concerning the number of retirement activities. 

In summary, as we look at all of the nineteen hypotheses concerning adjust- 
ment which have been tested In this section, we find that seven of these were 
at or beyond a level of significance which allows us to reject the null hypo- 
thesis. In addition, all but three of the remaining twelve variables provided* 




data which shoved a trend In the expected direction, that is, in favor of better 
adjustment for those people who had participated in preretirement counseling. It 
la also important to note that at least one major variable in each of the four areas, 
l.e;, general adjustment, Income, health, and activities, was found to significantly 
differentiate between those people who had and had not taken preretirement counseling. 
Thus, the data appears to support the observation that there Is a strong positive 
relationship between a retiree having participated In preretirement counseling and 
a more satisfactory adjustment In retirement than can be observed by examining the 
response of those retirees who Jld not participate In preretirement counseling. 

Table 4-62 

Ho: There is no significant difference between the extent of participation 

In retirement activities between retirees with and without counseling. 

(525 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Participation 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Low 


39.67. 


33.0% 


36. i% 


Medium 


30.2% 


32.1% 


31.2% 


High 


30.2% 


34.9% 


32.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


96 


i06 


202 



Table 4-63 



Ho: There Is no significant difference between the degree of enjoyment of 

retirement activities between retirees with and without counseling. 
(529 va. 604) 



Enjoyment of Retired 


Preretirement Counseling 


Activities 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Low 


32.3% 


24.5% 


28.2% 


Nedlum 


37.5% 


34.0% 


35.6% 


High 


30.2% 


41.5% 


36.1% 


Total % 


100. 0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


96 


106 


202 



Table 4-64 



Ho: There la no significant difference In the change in number of activities 

since retiring between tetlrees with and without counseling. (167 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Change In Actlvltlea 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Decreased 


23.2% 


20.8% 


21.9% 


Stayed same 


33.7% 


38.7% 


36.3% 


Increased 


43.2% 


40.6% 


41.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


95 


106 


201 




Table 4-65 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the change in activity parti- 

cipation since retiring between retirees with and without counseling. 
(168 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Change In Participation 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Less participation 


19.8% 


17.9% 


18.8% 


Same participation 


34. 4% 


27.4% 


30.7% 


More participation 


45.8% 


54.7% 


50.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


96 


106 


202 



Table 4-66 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the change in enjoyment of 

activities since retiring between retirees with and without counseling. 
(169 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Change in Enjoyment 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Leas enjoyable 


12.5% 


5.7% 


8.9% 


Same enjoyment 


56.3% 


51.9% 


54.0% 


More enjoyable 


31.3% 


42.5% 


37.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


96 


106 


202 



Morale Before Retirement : 

In the six areas which reflect the retiree's morale and job satisfaction, 

(and we are therefore inferring his effective performance on the Job) prior to 
retirement, observation of the data from comparisons of counseling and each of 
these hypotheses indicate there was apparently more favorable attitudes <atsong 
retirees who had participated In preretirement counseling than there was among 
retirees who had not. However, none of the chi square tests for these tables 
indicate that ve can reject any of the null hypotheses with any degree oi confi- 
dence. The most positive relationship can be oeen in Table 4-72, where we find 
a chi square of 2.99 (1 d.f.) which le significant at the .10 level. This still 
Is not high enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis with much confi- 
dence, however, a visual examination of the data indicates there is a difference 
between the responses of those persons with preretirement counseling and those 
without. This indicates that retirees who had participated In preretirement 
counseling seem to feel that mandatory retirement age is fair to a greater 
extent than those retirees who had not participated in preretirement counseling. 

The next most positive relationship (in the expected direction) can be seen 
in Table 4-70, which tests the hypothesis that retirees with preretirement 
counseling will be more positive in their attitudes toward the company. We 
find here that the chi square of 4.12 (3 d.f.) is significant at the .20 level. 
Again, this is not high enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis with 
any confidence, but it does, along with a visual examination of the data, indicate 
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that retirees who have participated in preretirement counseling do have a more 
positive attitude toward the company, and that retirees who did not participate 
in preretirement counseling have a more negative attitude toward the company. 

Very closa to the same results can be seen in Table 4-68 concerning employee 
attitude coward the job. Here the chi square of 2.90 (2 d„f.) is significant at 
the .25 level. Again, we cannot reject the null hypothesis with any confidence, 
but we can observe that retirees with preretirement counseling report their 
attitudes toward the job were more favorable than those persons who did not 
participate in preretirement counseling. In Table 4-71 we see another indication 
that there is some difference in the attitudes of those retirees who have taken 
preretirement counseling and those who have not in their satisfaction with the 
company pension. The chi square of 3.99 (2 d.f.) is significant only at the .30 
level, which Is not high enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis with 
any confidence. However, like the other tables in this section, visual inspection 
indicates a trend in the expected direction, i.e., that people with preretirement 
counseling seem to be more satisfied with the pension than do those people who had 
not participated in preretirement counseling. 

This crend toward a more positive orientation before retirement for those 
persons who have taken preretirement counseling also appears in the data in Table 
4-67 comparing preretirement counseling and retirees' attitudes toward work before 
they retire. The chi square for Table 4-67 is 2.19 (2 d.f.) which is not 
significant, but, again a visual observation of the data leads us to believe that 
employees who participate in preretirement counseling were slightly more satisfied 
with their work than were employees who did not. Table 4-69 yields a chi square 
of 2.20 (2 d.f.) which also is not significant. The trend in Table 4-69 is more 
difficult to see because in this case retirees without preretirement counseling 
tend to be both less positive and also less negative in their attitudes toward 
supervision. 

Table 4-67 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward work itself before 

retirement between retirees with and without counseling. (554 vs. 604) 



Attitude 


Toward 


Preretirement Counseling 


My Work 


Itself 


Hot Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Low 




32.3% 


24.5% 


28.2% 


Medium 




42.7% 


42.5% 


42.6% 


High 




25.0% 


33.0% 


29.2% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


M ] 


96 


106 


202 



Overall, preretirement counseling not only effects retirees in helping them 
make a better adjustment to retirement, but it also appears that there is a trend 
indicating that preretirement counseling contributes to higher morale before retire 
ment. Thus, we might conclude at this point that there is not only benefit in 
preretirement counseling for the individual, but also some advantage to the firm 
in conducting a preretirement program in that it helps build better morale among 
older employees who are not yet retired. This will be tested further in subsequent 
sections of this chapter. 




Table 4-68 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitudes toward job before 

retirement between retirees with and without counseling. 

(556 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Job 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Low 


28.1% 


19.0% 


23.4% 


Medium 


45.8% 


46.7% 


46.3% 


High 


26.0% 


34.3% 


30.3% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


96 


105 


201 



Table 4-69 

Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward supervision 

before retirement between retirees with and without counseling. 
(552 vs. 604) 



Attitude Toward 


Preretirement Counseling 


Supervision 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Low 


30.4% 


34.0% 


32.3% 


Medium 


39.1% 


29.2% 


33.8% 


High 


30.4% 


36.8% 


33.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% j 


100.0% 


N 


92 


106 


198 



Table 4-70 

Ho: There is no significant difference in attitudes toward the company 

before retirement between retirees with and without counseling. 
(558 vs . 604) 





Preretirement Counsel 


Ling 


Attitude Toward Company 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Low 


34.4% 


22.9% 


28.4% 


Medium 


37.5% 


38.1% 


37.8% 


High 


28.1% 


39.0% 


33.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


96 


105 


201 



0 
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Table 4-71 



Ho: There is no significant difference in satisfaction with pension income 

between retirees with and without counseling. (465 vs. 604) 



Satisfaction With 


Preretirement Counseling 


Pension Income 


Not Counseled 


Counseled 


Total % 


Very dissatisfied 


12.6% 


8.7% 


10.6% 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


34.7% 


26.0% 


30.2% 


Somewhat satisfied 


34.7% 


38.5% 


36.7% 


Very satisfied 


17.9% 


26.9% 


22.6% 


Total 7. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


95 


104 


199 



Table 4-72 

Ho: There is no significant difference in attitudes toward the mandatory 

retirement policy between retiraes with and without counseling. 

(204 vs. 604) 



Attitude Toward Mandatory 


Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement 


Not Counseled 


Counseled ! 


[Total % 


No, it's not fair 


51.0% 


38.8% 1 


1 44.7% ' 


Yes, it's fair 


49.0% 


61.2% 


, 55.3% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


96 


103 


199 



Section IV 



A Comparison of the Responses of Early and Regular Retirees 
Who Took Preretirement Counseling ano Thought It Very Helpful 
Versus Those Who Took Preretirement Counseling But Thought It Not Especially Helpful 

In another attempt to determine the effect of preretirement counseling on retire- 
ment adjustment we decided to compare the answers of all persons who had taken pre- 
retirement counseling and who thought it very helpful versus the responses of all 
those persons who had taken preretirement counseling but reported that it was not 
particularly helpful. We were surprised by the rather large number of retirees in 
our sample who had taken preretirement counseling but who reported negative comments 
regarding the experience. For example, there was a surprisingly large percentage 
of retirees who had been exposed to preretirement counseling who could not remember 
whether they had ever had any help in planning fc . their retirement. Therefore, it 
was hypothesized that retirees who thought that preretirement counseling was not 
particularly helpful might not have taken it seriously or even resisted participating, 
consequently, they might not have become involved in planning for their future retire- 
ment, and consequently, they might be less well adjusted than those persons who had^. 
felt that the program was very helpful. All - of the hypotheses and all of the deper^en 
variables in this section of the report are the same as in the first three sections. 

In summary, we found only one of the nineteen indices which we have been using 
for measuring retirement adjustment which differentiated significantly between the 
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two groups, and this was In the wrong direction. Several of the indices did show 
a slight trend in the expected direction (i.e., more adequate adjustment for 
those persons who saw the program as helpful), but none were significant; and 
several were in the wrong direction. The two statistical tests which came closest 
to allowing us to reject the null hypotheses were the tests of the hypo- 
thesis concerning plans for retirement. The statistical analysis of the compari- 
son between extent of planning for those retirees who felt the program vas helpful 
versus those who felt it was not helpful yielded a chi square of 5.21 (2 d.f.) 
which is significant at the .10 level. This confirms the trend which can be seen 
by observing the data, but the level of significance is not high enough to allow 
us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. The other area where 
the statistical test of significant difference approaches a level where we can 
reject the null hypothesis that there will be no significant difference in the 
degree of enjoyment of retirement activities between those who thought counseling very he! 
ful vs those who did hot find it helpful. Here we find there is some difference in 
favor of more enjoyment of retirement activities by those persona who found the 
preretirement counseling program helpful, as compared with those who did not find 
it helpful. The chi square was 4.74 (2 d.f.) which is significant at the .10 level. 

The data for these two tests is summarized in Table 4-76 and Table 4-87 respectively. 

Table 4-73 through Table 4-90 are presented at the conclusion of this paragraph. 

They are presented simply for the inspection of the reader. None reach a level of 
significance which would allow us to reject the null hypotheses. 



Table 4-73 



Ho: There is no significant difference in adjustment between retirees 

who attended preretirement counseling and thought it was very helpful 
versus retirees attending preretirement counseling who thought it 
was somewhat helpful or not helpful. (540 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Adlustment to Retirement 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total 7. 


Low 


18.57. 


15.47. 


17.07. 


Medium 


44.47. 


34.67. 


39.67. 


High 


37.07. 


50.07, 


43.47. 


Total % 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


N 


54 


52 


106 



Table 4-74 

Ho: There is no significant difference in the interviewer's rating of 

adjustment between retirees who attended preretirement counseling 
and thought it was very helpful versus retirees attending preretire- 
ment counseling who thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. 
(376 vs. 349) 



( 



O 






Preretirement Counseling 




Adlustment to Retirement 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total 7. 


Extremely adjusted 


70.47. 


75.07. 


72.67. 


Fairly well adjusted 


22.27. 


17.3% 


19.87. 


Not adjusted 


7.47. 


7.77. 


7.57. 


Total 7. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


N 


54 


52 


106 
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Table 4-75 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the length of time to adjust 

to retirement between retirees who attended preretirement counseling 
and thought it wan very helpful versus retirees attending preretire- 
ment counseling who thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. 
(208 vs. 349) 



Preretirement Counseling 



Time to Ad lust 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total 7. 


Still not adjusted 


14.97. 


16.07, 


15.57, 


few months 


14.97. 


16. 0Z 


15.57. 


Few weeks 


70.27. 


68.07. 


.69... 1% 


Total 7, 


100.07, 


100.07, 


100.07, 


N 


47 


50 


97 



Table 4-76 

Ho: There is no significant difference in extent of making plans for retirees 

between retirees who attended preretirement counseling and thought it was 
very helpful versus retirees attending preretirement counseling who 
thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. (560 vs. 349) 



Extent of Plans 


Preretirement Counseling 


For Retirement 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total 7. 


Low 


37.07, 


17.37. 


27.47. 


Medium 


18.57, 


23.17. 


20.87, 


High 


44.47. 


59.67, 


51.97. 


Total 7. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.07, 


N 


54 


52 


106 



Table 4-77 

Ho: There is no significant difference in satisfaction with timing of retire- 

ment decision between retirees who attended preretirement counseling 
and thought it was very helpful versus retirees attending preretirement 
counseling who thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. 

(353 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement Decision 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total 7. 


Not satisfied 


51.97. 


41.27. 


46.7% 


Satisfied 


48.17, 


58.87. 


53.3% 


Total 7. 


100,07. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


N 


54 


51 


105 



0 
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Table 4-78 



Ho: There is no significant difference in stereotypes of retirement 

between retirees who attended preretirement counseling and thought 
it was very helpful versus retirees attending preretirement 
counseling who thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. 

(544 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Stereotypes 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Negative 


30.2% 


18.0% 


24.3% 


Medium 


37 . 7% 


42.0% 


39.8% 


Positive 


32.1% 


40.0% 


35.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


53 


50 


103 



Table 4-79 

Ho: There is no significant difference in retirement Income between 

retirees who attended preretirement counseling and ought it was 
very helpful versus retirees attending preretirement counseling 
who thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. (593 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement Income 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


$50-$250 


15.1% 


10.0% 


12.6% 


$300-$500 


39.6% 


48.0% 


43.7% 


$600-$900 


32 . 1% 


34.0% 


33.0% 


$1,000 or over 


13.2% 


8.0% 


10.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


53 


50 


103 



Table 4-80 

Ho: There is no significant difference in amount of discrepancy between 

income expectation between retirees who attended preretirement 
counseling and thought it was very helpful versus retirees 
attending preretirement counseling who thought it was somewhat 
helpful or not helpful. (297 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Income Expectations 


Not. Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Less than expected 
Same or more than 


13.0% 


17.3% 


15.1% 


expected 


87.0% 


82 . 7% 


84.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


52 


106 



0 
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Table 4-81 



Ho: There is no significant difference in adequacy of retirement income 

between retirees who attended preretirement counseling and thought 
it was very helpful versus retirees attending preretirement counseling 
who thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. (463 vs. 349) 



Adequacy of Retirement Preretirement Counseling 



Income 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Less than adequate 


30.2% 


15.7% 




23.1% 


Just adequate 


45.3% 


45.1% 




45.2% 


More than adequate 


24.5% 


39.2% 




31.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


53 


51 


104 



Table 4-82 

Ho: There is no significant difference in health rating between retirees 

who attended preretirement counseling and thought it was very helpful 
versus retirees attending preretirement counseling who thought it was 
somewhat helpful or not helpful. (248 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Health Status 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Poor or fair 


9.3% 


19.2% 




14.2% 


Good 


50.0% 


46.2% 




48.1% 


Excellent 


40.7% 


34.6% 




37.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


52 


106 



Table 4-83 

Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward health between 

retirees who attended preretirement counseling and thought it was 
very helpful versus retirees attending preretirement counseling who 
thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. (537 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Health 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Low 


24.1% 


23.1% 




23.6% 


Medium 


37.0% 


42.3% 




39.6% 


High 


38.9% 


34.6% 




36.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


52 


106 



0 
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Table 4-84 



Ho: There is no significant difference in discrepancy in expected 

health between retirees who attended preretirement counseling and 
thought it was very helpful versus retirees attending preretire- 
ment counseling who thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. 
(249 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Discrepancy in Health 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Worse 


5.6% 


13.5% 


9.4% 


Same or better 


94.4% 


86.5% 


90.6% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


52 


106 



Table 4-85 

Ho: There is no significant difference in the number of retirement 

activities between retirees who attended preretirement counseling 
and thought it was very helpful versus retirees attending pre- 
retirement counseling who thought it was somewhat helpful or not 
helpful. (521 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Number of Activities 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Low 


24.1% 


28.8% 


26.4% 


Medium 


18.5% 


19.2% 


18.9% 


High 


57.4% 


51.9% 


54.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100. 0% 


N 


54 


52 


106 



Table 4-86 

Ho: There is no significant difference in the extent of participation 

in retirement activities between retirees who attended preretire- 
ment counseling and thought it was very helpful versus retirees 
attending preretirement counseling who thought it was somewhat or 
not helpful. (525 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Participation 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Low 


35.2% 


30.8% 


33.0% 


Medium 


31.5% 


32.7% 


32.1% 


High 


33.3% 


36.5% 


34.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


52 


106 



0 
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Table 4-87 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the degree of enjoyment of retired 

activities between retirees who attended preretirement counseling and 
thought it was very helpful versus retirees attending preretirement 
counseling who thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. 

(529 vs. 349) 



Enjoyment of Retired 


Preretirement Counseling 


Activities 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Low 


33.3% 


15.4% 


24.5% 


Medium 


31.5% 


36.5% 


34.0% 


High 


35.2% 


48.1% 


41.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


52 


106 



Table 4-88 

Ho: There is no significant difference in the change in number of activities 

between retirees who attended preretirement counseling and thought 
it was very helpful versus retirees attending preretirement counseling 
who thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. (167 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Change in Activities 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Decreased 


7.4% 


34.6% 


20.8% 


Stayed same 


51.9% 


25.0% 


38.7% 


Increased 


40.7% 


40.4% 


40.6% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


52 


106 



Table 4-89 

Ho: There is no significant difference in the change in activity parti- 

cipation since retiring between retirees who attended preretirement 
counseling and thought it was very helpful versus retirees attending 
preretirement counseling who thought it was somewhat helpful or not 
helpful. (168 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Change in Participation 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Less participation 


13.0% 


23.1% 


17.9% 


Same participation 


33.3% 


21.2% 


27.4% 


More participation 


53.7% 


55.8% 


54.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


52 


106 
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Table 4-90 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the change of enjoyment of 

activities since retiring between retirees who attended preretire- 
ment counseling and thought it was very helpful versus retirees 
attending preretirement counseling who thought it was somewhat 
helpful or not helpful. (169 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Change in Enjoyment 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total 7. 


Less enjoyable 


3.77. 


7.77. 


5.77. 


Same enjoyment 


61 . 17. 


42.37. 


51 . 97. 


More enjoyable 


35.27. 


50.07. 


42.57. 


Total 7. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


N 


54 


52 


106 



Table 4-91 

Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward work itself 

between retirees who attended preretirement counseling and thought 
it very helpful versus retirees attending preretirement counseling 
who thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. (554 vs. 349) 



Attitude Toward My 


Preretirement Counseling 


Work Itself 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total 7. 


Low (negative) 


27.87. 


21.27. 


24.57. 


Medium 


48.17. 


36.57. 


42.5% 


High (positive) 


24.17. 


42.37. 


33.07. 


Total 7. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


N 


54 


52 


106 



Table 4-92 

Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward job between 

retirees who attended preretirement counseling and thought it was 
very helpful versus retirees attending preretirement counseling 
who thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. (556 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counse ling 


Attitude Toward Job 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Low 


28.37. 


9.67. 


19.07. 


Medium 


41.57. 


51.9% 


46.7% 


High 


30.27. 


38.57. 


34.37. 


Total 7. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


53 


52 


105 



0 




Overall Adjustment : 



Overall, the chi square analysis results are as follows: For the first hypo- 

thesis, the chi square is 1.82 (2 d.f.), and an observation of the data indicates 
a very slight trend toward more satisfactory adjustment for those retirees who 
found the preretirement counseling program helpful. In Table 4-74 the chi square 
was .40 (2 d.f.), indicating there is no difference between retirees who found the 
program helpful and not helpful as recorded in the interviewer's rating of their 
adjustment. For Table 4-75 the chi square was .06 (2 d.f.), indicating there is 
no significant difference between retirees who found the program helpful and those 
who did not find the program helpful in length of time it takes for them to adjust 
to retirement. 

We have already described Table 4-76 which is one of the two approsching 
significance. (The chi square for Table 4-76 was 5.21 (2 d.f.) which indicates 
there is some degree of difference between retirees who found the program helpful 
and those who did not in terms of the number of plana they made for their retire- 
ment.) The data in Table 4-77 yields a chi square of 1,20 (1 d.f.), and again an 
observation of the table indicates that retirees who found the program helpful have 
a slightly better attitude toward retirement than those who did not find the program 
helpful. 

Income : 

Table 4-79 yields a chi square of 1.60 (3 d.f.) and Table 4-80 yields a chi 
square of .39, neither of which are significant; thus, for two of the three indices 
concerning income during retirement, there is absolutely no difference between 
retirees who found the program helpful and retirees who did not. On the third 
factor relevant to income ; i.e., the perceived adequacy of retirement income, the 
chi square analysis for Table 4-81 is 4.10 (2 d.f.), and an observation of the data 
indicates there is a fairly strong trend showing that persons who found the program 
more helpful are somewhat more likely to perceive their income in retirement as 
adequate than retirees who did not find the program helpful. 

Health : 

Concerning the area of health, none of the three indices were significantly 
related to whether or not the retiree felt the program had been helpful. Attitudes 
toward health, Table 4-84 yields a chi square of .30 (2 d.f.); and the other two 
indices of health adjustment during retirement not only yield chi squares that 
were not significant, but the data was arrayed in the wrong direction; i.e.. 

Table 4-82 comparing the retiree's evaluation of his health in retirement yielded 
a chi square of 2.20 (2 d.f.) and Table 4-84, which reports whether or not the 
retiree felt his health was better or worse than expected in retirement yields a 
chi square of 1.1 (1 d.f.). Consequently, we can say that there appears to be no 
difference in the health adjustment between retirees who found the program helpful 
and those who did not. , 

Activities : / 

Table 4-85 which relates to the number of activities in retirement, yields a ^ 
chi square of only .38 (2 d.f.); and likewise, in the area of intensity or extent 
of activities (Table 4-86) the chi square was only .25 (2 d.f.). However, the 
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third hypothesis relating to activities as an indicator of adjustment in retire- 
ment, enjoyment of activities, Table 4-87, did yield a chi square of 4.7 (2 d.f.) 
and observation does indicate a trend in support of the fact that persons who 
found the program more helpful also enjoy their activities in retirement to a 
slightly higher degree than those who did not find the program helpful. Table 
4-88 reports probably the most bazaar and unexplainable result in the study. 

This table relates to the change in activities before and after retirement. 

The analysis of the data in this table yields a chi square of 14.40 (2 d.f.) 
which is significant at the .001 level. However, a visual inspection of Table 
4-88 indicates the data is arrayed in the wrong direction, i.e., those people 
who did not find the program very helpful found more change in their retirement 
activities than did those people who found the program helpful. ("Change," as 
in the other three sections of this report, means an increase in activities.) 
Table 4-89 reports the change in the intensity or extent of participation in 
retirement activities. Here the statistical analysis yields a chi square of 
2.97 (2 d.f.), and observation indicates that for those persons who found the 
program more helpful there may be more change in the direction of their becoming 
more involved intensively in activities after retirement. Table 4-90 reports 
a chi square of 3.90 (2 d.f.) which is significant at the .20 level. Here, again, 
we have an indication that those persons who found the program helpful were 
reporting more enjoyable perceptions of their retirement activities than they had 
expected, whereas those persons who found the program not particularly helpful 
seem to be reporting they are finding their retirement activities to be less 
enjoyable than expected. 

Overall, when all of the nineteen hypotheses are taken together, although 
there are many trends indicated by observing the data, there is certainly no 
evidence to indicate that there is any significant difference between the 
adjustment of persons who report they find the program very helpful as compared 
with those who report they do not find the program particularly helpful. In 
other words, the real differences which we have discovered in this study 
are between those persons who have taken the program and those who have not 
taken the program. This would indicate that even an exposure which was not 
seen as particularly helpful by the participant still produces better results 
than no participation in the program at all. 

Morale Before Retirement ; 

In our attempt to determine the impact of preretirement counseling upon 
morale and Job performance before retirement, we felt that it would be inter- 
esting to run an analysis of the six indices of morale and Job attitude prior 
to retirement and compare the responses of those retirees who found the program 
helpful as compared to the responses of those who did not. One explanation 
might be that preretirement counseling helps build higher morale among older 
employees. Another expectation is that retirees who reported not finding the 
program helpful might be much more hostile to the company and to the super- 
vision especially, and this might account for some of the reasons why they 
also reported the preretirement counseling program was not particularly help- 
ful. In other words, their reporting that the program was not helpful is 
molt a reflection of a negative attitude toward the company (poor morale) than 
it is a commentary on the helpfulness of the program. 
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The data which appears in Table 4-91 to 4-96 tends to substantiate our prediction. 

For exani. data in Table 4-94 yields a chi squcre of 11.88 (2 d.f.) which is significant 
at the .01 level. Thus, we can reject the null hypothesis with a good deal of 
confidence, and we can see by visual inspection of the data that retirees who reported 
they found the preretirement counseling program very helpful are also reporting that they 
are very much more favorable toward the company thar. those who reported they did not 
find the program particularly helpful. We can also see in Table 4-92 the same pattern. 

An analysis of the data in Table 4-92 yields a chi. square of 7.10 (2 d.f.) which indi- 
cates there is a significant difference at the .05 level, and consequently, we can reject 
the null hypothesis with some confidence. As we visually inspect the data in Table 
4-92 we can see that those persons who report they felt the prereti-ement counseling 
program was helpful also report they were much more favorable toward their supervision 
before retirement thAn do those people who report that the preretirement counseling 
program was not particularly helpful. 

Because of the lower level of significance the other four hypotheses cannot be 
rejected with any degree of confidence, but an observation of the data certainly 
Indicates that persons who found the program helpful are much more favorable towards 
everything from the amount of their pension and the fairness of mandatory retirement, 
to matters related to their Job and work in general. Concerning retirees attitudes 
toward work, Table 4-91 yields a chi square of 3.98 (2 d.f.) which is significant at 
the .25 level. Table 4-93 yields a chi square of 5.95 (2 d.f.) which is significant 
at the .10 level. Thus, for both attitudes toward the work and attitudes toward the 
lob there is some difference between retirees who found the program helpful and those 
who did not find the program helpful, and in both Instances, it is in the direction 
of being more favorable for those who found the program helpful. Table 4-95 yields 
a chi square of 3.75 (3 d.f.) which is significant at the .30 level, and Table 4-96 
yields a chi square of 1.29 ( 1 d.f.), which is also significant at the .30 level. 

Thus, in both the m«tter of the retirees attitude toward the fairness of the pension 
and the fairness of the company's mandatory retirement policy, those retirees who 
found the preretirement counseling program helpful also are reporting they are more 
satisfied with the petu'ion and tetlrement policy. However, in all four cases, the 
differences are quite slight and none of the null hypotheses can be rejected. 



Table 4-93 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward supervision between 

retirees who attended prereM re^nt counseling and thought it was very 
helpful versus retirees attending preretirement counseling who thought 
it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. (552 vs. 349) 



Attitude Toward 


Preretirement Counseling 


Supervision 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


lotal % 


..ov (negative) 


44.47. 


23.1% 


34.0% 


Xed lum 


29.6*4 


28.8% 


29.2% 


High (positive) 


25.974 


48.1% 


36.8% 


Total X 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


52 


106 



ERiC 
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Table 4-94 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward company 

between retirees who attended preretirement counseling and thought 
it was very helpful versus retirees attending preretirement 
counseling who thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. 

(558 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Company 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Low 


34. OX 


11.5% 


22.9% 


Medium 


41.5% 


34.6% 


38.1% 


High 


24.5% 


53.8% 


39.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


53 


52 


105 



Table 4*95 

Ho: There la no significant difference in satisfaction with pension 

Income between retirees who attended preretirement counseling 
and thought it was very helpful versus retirees attending pre- 
retirement counseling who thought it was somewhat helpful or not 
helpful. (465 va. 349) 



Satisfaction With 


Preretirement Counseling 


Pension Income 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Very dissatisfied 


11.3% 


5.9% 


8.7% 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


32.1% 


19.6% 


26.0% 


Somewhat satisfied 


34.0% 


43.1% 


38.5% 


Very satisfied 


22.6% 


31.4% 


- 26.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


53 


51 


104 



Table 4-96 

Ho: There la no significant difference in attitude toward mandatory 

retirement between retirees who attended pre re ti retoe nt counseling 
and thought it was very helpful versus retirees attending pre- 
retirement counseling who thought it was somewhat helpful or not 
helpful. (204 vs. 349) 



Attitude Toward 


Preretirement Counseling 


Mandatory Retirement 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


No, it's not fair 


44.2% 


33 . 3 % 


36 . 8 % 


Yes, it's fair 


55.6% 


66.7% 


61.2% 


Total % 


100.0% 


_ 100.0% 


100.0% 


Ji 


32 


51 


103 



O 
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. The Effect of Preretirement Counseling on Resistance to Retirement 

Section V 



A Comparison of Responses of Older Employees Concerning the Effects of 
Preretirement Counseling on Resistance to Retirement : 

Employees In Companies with Programs va. Those Without : 

As In the previous sections of this chapter, we analyzed our data In four ways. 

First, we compared all employees In companies without preretirement counseling pro- 
grams as compared with all employees presently working in companies without preretire- 
ment counseling programs (we are defining "all employees" as those age sixty to 
sixty-five). Secondly, we compared the responses of all employees In our sample who 
had not attended preretirement counseling programs. Thirdly, taking only those 
companies which had preretirement counseling programs, we compared the responses of 
employees who had taken preretirement counseling and who had found It "very helpful" 
versus those employees who had taken preretirement counseling, but who found It only 
"somewhat helpful," or "not helpful." 

In looking at the comparison of responses between those employees In companies 
with preretirement counseling programs verson those employees In companies without 
preretirement counseling programs, we find that on none of the general indices of 
resistance to retirement do we find significant differences at a high enough level 
of significance which would allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of 
confidence. Likewise, we found no significant difference between the responses of 
employees or expected Income, expected adequacy of Income, or expected activities, 
present activities, on an objective rating of their health, or on their health attitudes, 
An observation of some of the data tables Indicates there is a slight degree of differ- 
ence between the two groups, in the direction which we expected (l.e., that persons In 
companies with preretirement counseling programs would be less resistant to retirement 
etc.), however, none of these differences are large enough to allow us to reject the 
null hypothesis. 

Overall Resistance to Retirement : 

For example, an examination of Tables 4-97 through 4-101, which represents the 
data which Is related to five measurements of general resistance to retirement, we 
find that the overall scale of resistance to retirement yielded a chi square of only 
1.45 (2 d.f.); the Interviewers' rating of the employees' resistance to retirement 
(represented In Table 4-98) yielded a chi square of only 6.76 (4 d.f.), which Is 
significant only St the .25 level; and for the question concerning the length of time 
that the employee expected It would take for him to adjust satisfactorily to retire- 
ment (Tekle 4-99), the analysis yielded a chi square of only .34. Concerning the 
extent of the employee's planning for retirement (Table 4-100), the chi square analysis 
was 3.79 (2 d.f.), which Is only significant at the .25 level; and concerning the 
employee's stereotype of retirement (Table 4-101) we find that the chi square of 
4.42 (2 d.f.) Is only significant at the .25 level. 

Thus, although three out of the five measurements of resistance to retirement 
do Indicate a slight trend in the expected direction, l.e., less resistance for . 

those employees In companies with preretirement counseling, none of the levels j 

of significance are high enough to allow us to reject the null hypotheses \ 
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with any degree of confidence. It was Interesting to note In passing that 
there Is more difference between the two groups In terms of the observed 
resistance u retirement than there is in reported resistance to retirement. 
In other words, the Interviewer perceived resistance during the hour 
interview for more employees than were willing to admit It. 



Table 4-97 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In level of resistance to retire- 

ment between employees from companies with and without counseling 
programs. (540 vs. 603) 



Preretirement Counseling 



Resistance to Retirement 


Program 


Ho Program 


Total % 


High 


41 .21 


49.4% 


44.4% 


Medium 


22.71 


21.5% 


22.2% 


Low 


36. IX 


29.1% 


33.3% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


119 


79 


198 



Table 4-98 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In the Interviewer’s rating 

of resistance between employees from companies with and without 
counseling programs. (376 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Resistance to Retirement 


Program 


Ho Program 


Total % 


Extremely resistant 


8.4% 


12.7% 


10.1% 


Somewhat resistant 


12.6% 


20.3% 


15.7% 


Borderline case 


18.5% 


7.6% 


14.1% 


Looking forward to It 


52.9% 


50.6% 


52.0% 


Can’t wait to atop work 


7.6% 


8.9% 


8.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


H 


119 


79 


198 



Table 4-99 



Ho: There Is no significant difference lu the expected length of time 

to adjust to retirement between employee* *~om companies with and 
without counseling programs. (208 vs. 603 ) 





Prere t 


rement Counseling 


Time to Adjust 


Program 


Ho Program 


Total % 


Will not adjust 


26.7% 


23.1% 


25.3% 


Pew months 


20.0% 


21.8% 


20.7% 


Few weeks 


53.3% 


55.1% 


54.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


120 


78 


198 
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Table 4-100 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in extent of plans for retirement 

between employees from companies with and without counseling programs. 
(560 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Extent of Plans for Retirement 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Low 


36.47. 


50.07. 


41.8% 


Medium 


39.07. 


28.2% 


34.7% 


High 


24.67. 


21.8% 


23.5% 


Total 7. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


118 


78 


196 



Table 4-101 

Ho: There Is no significant difference in stereotypes of retirement between 

employees from companies with and without counseling programs. 

(544 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Stereotypes 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Negative 


34.2% 


35.1% 


34.6% 


Medium 


38.6% 


50.0% 


43.1% 


Positive 


27.2% 


14.9% 


22.3% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


114 


74 


188 



Expected Retirement Income : 

An inspection of the data in Tables 4-102 and 4-103 indicate that employees 
in companies with preretirement counseling programs tend to have a higher 
expectation of retirement income than those in companies without preretirement 
counseling, however, the chi square of 1.45 (1 d.f.) is only significant at the 
.25 level, and thus we cannot reject the null hypothesis with any degree of 
confidence. In Table 4-104, we find there is essentially no difference between 
expectation of income adequacy between employees in the two types of companies 
(chi square, .88). 



Table 4-102 



Ho: There is no significant difference in expected retirement income between 

employees from companies with and without counseling programs. (593 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement Income 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


$0-$550 


59.6% 


68.7% 


63.1% 


$550*over 


40.4% 


31.3% 


36.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 1 


100.0% 


N 


109 


67 


176 



Table 4-103 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in expected adequacy of retirement 

income between employees from companies with and without counseling 
programs. (463 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Adequacy of Retirement Income 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Less than adequate 


33.3% 


40.0% 


35.8% 


Just adequate 


55 : 0% 


50.8% 


53.4% 


More than adequate 


11.7% 


9.2% 


10.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


111 


65 


176 



Expected Retirement Health ; ' . 

Concerning the differences between present health of employee*! as well 
as their attitude* toward their health, there again appears to be little 
difference between the employee* in companies with preretirement counseling 
and those In companies without preretirement counseling programs. In fact, 
an examination of Table 4-104 Indicates that those employees In companies 
without preretirement counseling programs have a slightly better health 
teport than those employees from companies with preretirement counseling 
programs, although the clil square of 1.82 (2 d.f.) Indicates no significant 
difference. Concerning attitudes toward health (Table 4-105) the statistical 
analysis yields a chi square of 3.17 (2 d.f.) which Is significant only at 
the .25 level. Although an Inspection of the data Indicates there Is a 
slightly more positive attitude toward health for ’.hose employees In 
companies with preretirement counseling programs, the level of significance 
falls short of that required to reject the null hypothesis with any degree 
of confidence. 

Table 4-104 

Ho: There Is no significant difference In health rating between employees 

from companies with and without counseling programs. (246 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Health Rating 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Poor or fair 


14.0% 


8.9% 


12.0% 


Good 


50.4% 


48.1% 


49.5% 


Excellent 


35.5% 


43.0% 


38.5% 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


121 


79 


200 



I 



TabU 4-105 



Ho: There is no significant difference In attitudes toward health between 

employees from companies with and without counseling programs. (537 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Health 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Low 


39.57. 


32.9% 


36.9% 


Medium 


26.1% 


38.0% 


30.8% 


High 


34.5% 


29.1% 


32.3% 


Total 7. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


H 


139 


79 


198 



Expected Retirement Activities : 

An observation of the data In Tables 4-106 through 4-111 leads us to the 
same general conclusion as the other data presented so far, i.e., there appears 
to be little or no difference between the activities either present or expected, 
between employees In companies with preretirement counseling and those In 
companies without. preretirement counseling programs. Table 4-106 expresses the 
relationship between present activities and preretirement counseling and 
Indicates that employees in companies with preretirement counseling programs 
do tend to be Involved In a somewhat larger number of activities, however, the 
chi square of 4.10 (2 d.f.) Is only significant at the .25 level, which Is not 
high enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of 
confidence. A statistical analysis of the data In Table 4-107, 4-108, and 
4-111 yield a chi square of .90, 1.07, and 1.81 respectively, obviously none 
of which approach significance at any level. Thus, we cannot reject the null 
hypotheses for present Intensity of participation In activities, expected 
Intensity after retirement, nor expected enjoyment 6f activities after retire- 
ment. Table 4-110 yields a chi square of 3.39 (2 d.f.) which Is significant 
at the .25 level. However, an Inspection of the data In this table indicates 
that those employees In companies without preretirement counseling programs 
report they presently enjoy their activities more than employees In companies 
with preretirement counseling programs. Although the level of significance 
will not allow us to reject the null hypothesis, It Is Interesting to speculate 
on the reasons why employees who have not been counseled about retirement would 
report a slightly higher level of enjoyment of their present activities. The 
most obvious explanation Is that this report of a high level of enjoyment of 
present activities may be one way of reporting resistance to retirement, i.e., 
persons may be resistant to retirement because they are preaertly enjoying 
life. Table 4-107 also reports data which Indicates a relationship opposite 
that which we expected. An Inspection of this table shows that employees In 
companies without preretirement counseling programs report they expect more 
activities In retirement than do those employees In companies with preretire- 
ment counseling programs, however, the chi square analysis of this data Is 
only 2.72 (2 d.f.), which Is only significant at the .30 level, and we 
therefore cannot reject our null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. 
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Table 4-106 



Ho: There la no significant difference in the number of preretirement 

activities between employees from companies with and without counseling 
programs. (521 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Number of Activities 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Low 


31. IX 


39.2% 


34.7% 


Medium 


32.5% 


38.0% 


34.7% 


High 


35.0% 


22.8% 


30.2% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


119 


79 


198 



Table 4-107 

Ho: There is no significant difference in expected number of retirement 

activities after retirement between employees In companies with and 
without counseling programs. (164 vs. 603) 



Expected Number of Activities 


Preretirement Counseling 


After Retirement 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Less 


8.3% 


3.8% 


6.5% 


Same 


40.8% 


35.4% 


38.7% 


Greater 


50.8% 


60.8% 


54.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


120 


79 


199 



Table 4-108 

Ho: There Is no significant difference in the extent of participation In 

preretirement activities and counseling between employees from 
companies with and without counseling programs. (525 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Participation 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Low 


32.8% 


39.2% 


35.4% 


Medium 


31.1% 


29.1% 


30.3% 


High 


36.1% 


31.6% 


34.3% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


119 


79 


198 
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Table 4-109 



Ho: There la no significant difference In expected participation In activities 

after retirement between employees from companies with and without 
counseling programs. (165 vs. 603) 



Expected Participation 


Preretirement Counseling 


After Retirement 


Program No Program 


Total % 


Decrease 


2.5% 2.5% 


2.5% 


Same 


19.2% 25.3% 


21.6% 


Increase 


78.3% 72.2% 


75.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


120 79 


199 



Table 4-110 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in the degree of enjoyment of preretire- 

ment activities between employees from companies with and without counseling 
programs. (529 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Enjoyment of Activities 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Low 


36.1% 


24.1% 


31.3% 


Medium 


28.6% 


39.2% 


32.8% 


High 


35.3% 


36.7% 


35.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


119 


79 


198 



Table 4-111 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in the expected degree of enjoyment 

of retirement activities between employees from companies with and without 
counseling programs. (166 vs. 603) 



Expected Enjoyment 


Preretirement Counseling 


After Retirement 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Less 


1.7% 


1.3% 


1.5% 


Sam 


35.0% 


26.6% 


31.7% 


Increase 


24.2% 


25.3% 


24.6% 


Greatly Increase 


'39.2% 


46.8% 


42.2%' 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


120 


79 


199 



As will be reported later (Section V, Part B), we did find In our compari- 
sons of persons who had participated In preretirement counseling versus persons 
who had not participated In preretirement counseling, a statistically significant 
difference, but again In favor of those persons who had not participated In 
preretirement counseling. It was Interesting to note, however, that employees 
who had not participated In preretirement counseling expect to be Involved In 
a much larger number of activities after retirement than do employees who have 
participated In counseling. This might be Interpreted as supporting our overall 
hypothesis; because In actuality the retirees In our study reported they 
participated In fever activities after retirement than they expected. Thus, 
these results suggest that persons who had not participated In preretirement 
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counseling have a more inaccurate stereotype than those persons who had partici- 
pated. The issue thus appears to be one where the resistors may be saying, "After 
retirement, I'll begin to participate in more activities," whereas those who resist 
less, plan more, and begin to participate in more activities before they retire. 

The reader of this report may recall that one of the reasons we compared all 
employees in companies with preretirement counseling against employees in companies 
without preretirement counseling, even though we knew that a good number of these 
employees in companies with programs had not participated in the programs, was 
because we wanted to test the possibility of an "osmosis effect." That la, we 
wanted to test the possibility that in a company with a program it might not be 
necessary for all persona to actively have participated in the counseling. A 
counselee might pass on the appropriate information, and thereby become a counselor 
to other employees in the firm. However, an observation of the data which has been 
presented in the first fifteen tables would indicate that If indeed there is any 
effect of preretirement counseling on the attitudes of preretlreea, it certainly * 
does not show up company wide. Consequently, the next step in our analysis was to 
compare the attitudes of those employees who had participated in preretirement 
counseling programs as compared with all employees who had not participated in 
preretirement counseling programs. 

Employees who Have Taken Preretirement Counseling vs. All Employees Who Have Not 

An examination of Table 4-112 turough 4-126 show us that there are only four of 
these sixteen items which differentiate employees who have attended preretirement 
counseling, as compared with those vho have not, at a level of significance which allows 
us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. In addition, two of 
the tables indicate the relationship is in the "wrong" direction, l.e., more favorable 
for those without counseling. The most significant item which differentiates those 
persons who have had counseling from those who have not concerns retirement stereotypes 
(Table 4-116), indicating that persons who have attended preretirement counseling have 
a much more favorable and realistic attitude toward their future retirement than employ- 
ees who have not. The data in Table 4-121 indicates that employees who have participated 
in preretirement counseling are Involved in a much greater number of activities than 
those persons who have not participated in preretirement counseling. Table 4-122 shows 
a significant difference at the .05 level, but in the "wrong" direction, l.e., indicating 
that employees without counseling expect more change (Increase) In activities after 
retirement than employees who have been involved in counseling. Again, this is consistent 
with our earlier tentative explanation, l.e., those employees who have participated in 
preretirement counseling are not only more involved at the present time in activities, 
but also have a more realistic expectation of the degree of increase in activities 
after retirement. This pattern is probably related to the often heard expression among 
older employees that: 'Vhen I retire, I'm going to take ^ip all those activities which 

1 have always wanted to do, but have always been Itoo busy’ to do." However, persons 
who have participated in preretirement counseling begin to engage in more activities 
and develop their interest prior to retirement. 

The fourth null hypothesis which we were able to reject with some degree of confi- 
dence concerns the relationship between counseling and the respondent's present 
rating of his health, but »n inspection of Table 4-119 indicates chat those persons 
vho have not participated in preretirement counseling report that their health ./ 

is better than those persons who have participated in preretirement 
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counseling. A possible explanation of this apparently Inconsistent finding can be 
outlined as follows: Since one of the goals of preretirement counseling Is to - <: . 
force the preretiree to take an accurate and critical look at his present health' 1 
through medical examinations and consequently, be able to plan more realistically 
for his future retirement, It therefore might be expected that employees who had 
accurately, with the aid of a doctor, looked at their present health would report 
they were less healthy than employees who had not participated In preretirement 
counseling, had not objectively examined their health, and consequently were possibly 
looking at their health in a more favorable light than warranted by the actual facts 
of the situation. 



Table 4-112 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In levels of resistance to retirement 

between employees with and without counseling. (540 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Resistance to Retirement 


Counseled 


Hot Counseled 


Total % 


High 


36.4% 


47.2% 


44.4% 


Medium 


30.9% 


21.1% 


23.6% 


Low 


32.7% 


31.7% 


31.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


H 


55 


161 


216 



Table 4-113 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In the Interviewer's rating of 

resistance between employees with and without counseling. (376 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Resistance to Retirement 


Counseled 


Hot Counseled 


Total % 


Extremely resistant 


5.5% 


10.6% 


9.3% 


Somewhat resistant 


10.9% 


16.2% 


14.9% 


Borderline case 


23.6% 


11.9% 


14.9% 


Looking forward to It 
Can't wait to stop work 


52.7% 


53.8% 


53.5% 


7.3% 


7.5% 


7.4% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.6% 


100.0% ] 


N 


55 


160 


215 



Table 4-114 



Ho: There Is no significant difference In the expected length of time to 

adjust to retirement between employees with and without counseling. 
(208 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Time to Adjust 


Counseled 


Hot Counseled 


Total % 


Will never get used to 








retirement 


21.4% 


29.4% 


27.3% 


Pew months 


23.2% 


20.0% 


20.8% 


Few weeks 


55.4% 


50.6% 


M.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


• >0.0% 


N 


56 


160 


416 
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Table 4-115 



Ho: There is no significant difference in extent of plans for retire- 

ment between employees with and without counseling. (550 vs. 604) 



Extent of Plans 


Preretirement Counseling 


for Retirement 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Few plans 


36.4% 


40.9% 


39.7% 


Medium 


36.4% 


36.5% 


36.4% 


Many plans 


27.3% 


22.6% 


23.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


159 


214 



Table 4-116 

Ho: There is no significant difference in stereotypes of retirement 

between employees with and without counseling. (544 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Stereotypes 


Counseled 


Nnt Counseled 


Total % 


High (negative) 


25.5% 


36.4% 


33.7% 


Medium 


35.3% 


45.5% 


42.9% 


LoV. (positive) 


39.2% 


18.2% 


23.4% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100. 0% 


100.0% 


N 


51 


154 


205 



Table 4-117 

Ho: There is no significant difference in expected retirement income 

between employees with and without counseling. (595 vs. 604) 





Preretire, sent Counseling 


Expected Retirement Income 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


$0-$550 


51.9% 


65.0% 


61.5% 


$550-over 


48.1% 


35.0% 


38.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


H 


52 


140 


192 1 




191 



Table 4-118 



Ho: There is no significant difference in adequacy of expected retirement 

income between employees with and without counseling. (463 vs. 604) 



Adequacy of Expected 


Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement Income 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Less than adequate 


28.3% 


38.1% 


35.4% 


Just adequate 


54.7% 


53 . 2% 


53.6% 


More than adequate 


17.0% 


8.6% 


10.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


53 


139 


192 



Table 4-119 



Ho: There is no significant difference in health rating between employees with 

and without counseling. (246 vs. 6C4) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Health Rating 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Poor or fair 


17 . 5% 


9.3% 


11.5% 


Good 


57.9% 


47 . 2% 


50.0% 


Excellent 


24.6% 


43.5% 


33.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


57 


161 


218 



Table 4-120 



Ho: There is no significant difference in retirees attitude toward health 

between employees with and without counseling. (537 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Health 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


43.6% 


35.4% 


37.5% 


Medium 


27.3% 


32.9% | 


31.5% 


High (positive) 


29.1% 


31.7% 


31.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


161 


216 



Table 4-121 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the number of preretirement 

activities between employees with and without counseling. (521 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Number of Activities 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Low 


35 . 7% 


32.9% 


33.6% 


Medium 


23.2% 


38.5% 


34.6% 


High 


39.3% 


28.6% 


31.3% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


161 


216 
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Table 4-122 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in expected number of retirement 

activities between employees with and without counseling. (164 vs. 604) 



Expected Number 


Preretirement Counseling 


of Activities 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total 7. 


Less 


1,2.57. 


3.77. 


6.07. 


Same 


44.67. 


37.37. 


39.27. 


Greater 


42.97. 


59.07. 


54.87. 


Total % 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


N 1 


56 


161 


217 



Table 4-123 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the extent of participation in 

activities before retirement between employees witli and without 
counseling. (525 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Participation 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total 7. 


Low 


25.57. 


37.97. 


34.77. 


Medium 


32.7% 


31.77. 


31.97. 


High 


41.87. 


30.47, 


33.37. 


Total 7. 


100.07. 


100.07, 


100.07. 


N 


55 


161 


216 



Table 4-124 



Ho: There is no significant difference in expected participation in 

activities between employees with and without counseling. 

(165 vs. 604' 





Preretirement Counseling 


Expected Participation 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Less 


3.67. 


1.97. 


2.3% 


Same 


30.47. 


19.37. 


22.17. 


Greater 


66.1% 


73.9% 


75.6% 


Total 7. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


56 


161 


217 



Table 4-125 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the degree of enjoyment of 

preretirement activities between employees with and without 
counseling. (529 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Enjoyment of Activities 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total 7. 


Low 


40.0% 


29.2% 


31.9% 


Medium 


23.6% 


36.6% 


33.3% 


High 


36.4% 


34.2% 


34.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


161 


216 



ERIC 
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Table 4-1 26 

Ho: There Is no significant difference in degree of expected enjoyment of 

retirement activities between employees with and without counseling. 
(166 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Expected Enjoyment 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total 7. 


Decrease 


3.67. 


0.67. 


1.4% 


Same 


33.97. 


31.37, 


31.97. 


Some what more 


21.47. 


25.07. 


24.17. 


Much more 


41.17. 


43.17. 


42.67. 


Total 7. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


N 


56 


160 


216 



Overall Resistance to Retirement : 

An inspection of the five measurements of resistance to retirement (Tables 
4-112 through 4 116) indicate that one relationship (stereotypes of retirement) 
is statistically significant, two more are in the right direction, but do not 
achieve a level of significance which allows us to reject the null hypotheses 
(resistance to retirement and interviewer rated resistance), and two more indicate 
there is no difference between persons attending and those not attending preretire- 
ment counseling programs (length of time expected for adjustment and plans for 
retirement). 

An inspection of Table 4-112 indicates a chi square of 2.76 (2 d.f.) which is 
significant only at the .25 level. This would indicate that employees who attended 
preretirement counseling programs did report less resistance to retirement than 
those who did not, but the difference between the two groups is not strong enough 
to allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. The same 
is true in Table 4-113 which reports data from the interviewer's rating of the 
respondent's resistance to retirement. Here the chi square analysis is 5.76 
(4 d.f.) which is also significant only at the .25 level, and again, although there 
is less observed resistance to retirement among those persons who have attended 
preretirement counseling, the trend is not strong enough to allow us to reject the 
null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. 

Analysis of data in Table 4-114 concerning length of time that the employee 
expects it will take for him to adjust after retirement yields a chi square of 
1.34, and Table 4-115 yields a chi square of .58, neither of which approach 
significance. Therefore, there appears to be no difference between persons who 
have attended preretirement counseling and those who have not in terms of either 
their expectation about the length of time it will take for them co adjust to 
retirement or the amount of plans they are making for retirement. The lack of 
results on the planning variable is disturbing, since the major goal of preretire- 
ment counseling is to promote planning. Two interrelated explanations are possible. 
First, employees who resist retirement may make this resistance with "plans," i.e., 
the employee who says "I'm going to do all those things after I retire, but now 
I'm too busy," or "I can't retire yet because I can't afford it yet." These 
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statements reflect an attitude of planning ahead, but they usually also reflect 
a superficial or Inaccurate approach which thus allows their planning to result 
in verification of the fact that they can't retire. On the other hand, employees 
who have participated in preretirement counseling realize that true planning is 
hard work and they may therefore tend to underestimate the amount of planning they 
are actually doing. Thus, the two groups of employees may be using different 
criteria for reporting the amount of planning actually being done. 

The major difference between the two groups of employees appears to be 
their attitudes toward retirement, or as we have expressed it, their stereotype 
of retirement. The chi square for the data in Table 4-116 is 9.51 (2 d.f.) which 
is significant at the .01 level, and thus allows us to reject the null hypothesis 
with a great deal of confidence. Thus, employees who have not taken preretirement 
counseling are much more likely to have a negative stereotype of life in retire- 
ment . 

Expected Retirenent Income : 

An analysis of the data in Tables 4-117 and 4-118 also shows there is some 
difference between employees who have tuken preretirement counseling and those 
who have not in terms of their expectations about the actual amount of income 
after retirement as well as their expectation of the adequacy of this income. 

A statistical analysis of the data in Table 4-117 yields a chi square of 2.74 
(1 d.f.) which is significant at the .10 level. Although this is not high enough to 
allow us to reject the null hypothesis with a great deal of confidence, it does 
indicate that employees who have taken preretirement counseling do expect to have 
a higher income after retirement than those persons who have not taken preretire- 
ment counseling. Likewise, in Table 4-118, the chi square for this data is 
3.51 (2 d.f.) which is only significant at the .25 level and thus we cannot 
reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence; however, again an 
inspection or the data indicates that employees who have taken preretirement 
counseling do expect their Income after retirement will be more adequate than 
do those employees who have not participated in preretirement counseling. 

Expected Health in Retirement ; 

We have already reported and commented upon the data in Table 4-119. The 
chi square for this data is 7.26 (2 d.f.) which is significant at the .05 
level which allows us to reject the null hypothesis with some degree of confi- 
dence. There does appear to be a difference in the reported health of the two 
groups of employees, in favor of the employees who have not participated in pre- 
retirement counseling. To complicate our understanding, an analysis for the datu 
in Table 4-120 (concerning the employee's present attitudes toward his health) 
yields a chi square of only 1.24 which is not significant at any level of confi- 
dence. 

Some explanation is necessary, and either of the following two explanations 
might be appropriate. First, as we have already reported those persons who have 
taken preretirement counseling may be more aware of their present state of 
health, and thus, are reporting a more accurate and therefore, somewhat less 
healthy state of well being than are their counter parts who have not participated 
in preretirement counseling. On the other hand, the data in Table 4-120 indicates—* 
that there is no difference in the attitudes of the two groups about their health 
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adequacy. This would indicate that employees who have participated in preretirement 
counseling, even though they are aware that their health is not as good as they 
might, have hoped, have at the same time begun to make plans to compensate for their 
health problems in retirement, and thus, their attitude about health would be 
expected to be as positive as thoce persons who are unaware of their health problems. 
A second possible explanation for these results might be that those employees who 
have poor health are to a greater extent looking forward to retirement, and there- 
fore planning for retirement, and consequently, would be expected to have attended 
the preretirement session in greater numbers than employees whose health is 
considerably better, and consequently, are planning to continue work longer than 
their counterparts whose health is not as good. Unfortunately, the data In our 
study will not allow us to know which, if either, of these tentative explanation:', 
are the real reasons behind the kind of phenomenon being reported in Tables 4-119 
and 4-120. 

Expected Ret ir ement Activities : 

In Table 4-121 and 4-122 we see somewhat the same kind of pattern as in the 
health area. Table 4-121 indicates there ia s statistically significant difference 
between the number of activities for those employees with and without counseling. 

The chi square of 7.35 (2 d.f.) is significant at the .05 level and we are there- 
fore able to reject the null hypothesis with some confidence. However, Table 
4-122, which also is significant at the .05 level with a chi square of 7.89 (2 d.f.) 
Indicates that a higher percentage of those employees without counseling expect an 
increase in activities after retirement, than do those with counseling. This find- 
ing is certainly inconsistent with our original expectation, but the apparent 
Inconsistency might be explained in the following way: 

Employees who have participated in preretirement counseling are already 
participating in more activities than their counterparts (see Table 4-122), but 
their expectations are more realistic in the fact that they do not expect a lot of 
increase in activities after retirement. On the other hand, some of the employees 
who have not participated in preretirement counseling probably hold a more inaccurate 
expectation of retirement and thus, have a false expectation about the amount of 
increase in activities after retirement. The apparent inconsistency in the results 
of the analysis presented in Tables 4-121 and 4-122 may also be related to the often 
observed phenomenon that a person who is resisting retirement is often a man who 
is "dedicated to his work," so much so that he has not developed interests in 
activities begins to act as a reinforcement of his resistance to retirement, i.e., 
as he begins to realize that he does not have activities to fall back upon in 
retirement, he becomes even more intense in his commitment towards his job. This 
type of person would prbbably also not attend preretirement counseling, but his 
response to "expected activities in retirement" would undoubtedly be that his 
expected activities would "increase," because, in fact, that is the only direction 
they can go, i.e. , up. 

Table 4-123 yields a chi square of 3.43 (2 d.f.) which is significant only at 
the .25 level, and this does not allow us to reject the null hypothesis; however, an 
examination of the data indicates that persons who have participated in preretire- 
ment counseling are slightly more intensive in their participation in activities 
at the present time than are persons who have not. On the other hand, Table~s~~4> gl24. f • 
4-125, and 4-126 indicate there is a slight tendency for persons who have not 
participated in preretirement counseling to expect that intensity of participation 
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will increase after retirement, to enjoy their activities more at the presen! time 
(which may be rationalization, since they tend to have less activities and parti- 
cipate less intensely), and to expect that enjoyment to increase, all to a greater 
extent than persons who have participated in preretirement counseling. However, 
none of these differences are statistically significant at a level which will allow 
us to reject the null hypothesis with any confidence For example, in Table 4-124 
the chi square is 3,74 (2 J.f.) which is significant only at the ,25 level; and 
the chi square for Table 4-125 is 3,64 (2 d.f.), which is also only significant at 
the ,24 level. An examination of both of these tables shows there is some degree 
of difference between the responses of the two groups of employees, but neither is 
strong enough so that we can say with a good deal of confidence that there is a 
significant difference. There is even less difference between the two groups on 
expected enjoyment in retirement. The chi square for Table 4-126 is 3.95 (3 d.f.), 
which is not significant. These results seem to verify the explanation outlined , 
in the previous paragraph. 

Thus, in review we can say that preretirement counseling seems to have its 
most measurable effect, in terms of: (a) changing the stereotype of the employee 

toward retirement, (b) getting him to become more active before retirement, i.e., 
getting him to increase his participation in activities before he retiree, and 
(c) to some degree may effect his planning and attitudes toward his income after 
retirement. The lack of participation in prerecirement counseling seems to be 
related to more optimistic report on present level of health as well as more 
optimism concerning expected activities after retirement. All the rest of the 
measurements concerning hypothesized differences between employees attending and 
not attending preretirement counseling sessions were not statistically significant, 
although a number did approach significance in a manner which can be interpreted 
in terms of our overall hypothesis concerning the effect of preretirement counsel- 
ing upon employees prior to retirement. 

Employees in Companies with Preretirement Counseling Programs: Those who have vs . 

Have Not Taken Preretirement Counseling : 

We attempted a third series of tests using the same indices, but this time 
comparing the responses of employees in companies with counseling, comparing those 
employees who have taken advantage of the preretirement counseling program versus 
those employees who have not. It was our assumption in making these tests, that 
employees who have the opportunity to participate in preretirement counseling, but 
who have chosen not to would probably represent the strongest resiatance to retire- 
ment. Unfortunately, this did not prove to be the case. On none of the fifteen 
indices did we find a greater degree of significance between the two groups than 
had been previously reported. In short, an examination of Tables 4-127 through 
4-141 indicate approximately the same kind of results as we found in an examination 
of Tables 4-112 through 4-126. 

The only statistically significant difference between the two groups were on 
stereotypes, indicating that employees who had participated in preretirement 
counseling had a much more favorable attitude toward retirement than those persons 
who had not participated in counseling. There was also a statistically significant 
difference in terms of expected intensity of participation in activities after 
retirement, but as reported earlier, those persons who had not taken counseling 
reported a higher expectation in intensity after retirement than did those pers ons f . 
who had participated in counseling. The differences between objective health, 




and present number of activities, reported by the two groups of employees also approached 
statistical significance, indicating that employees who had participated in preretire* 
ment counseling reported slightly better health at the present time as well as slightly 
more activities at the present time than persons who had not participated in preretire- 
ment counseling. 



Table 4-127 



Ho: There is no significant difference in resistance to retirement between 

employees with and without couneeling. (540 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Couneeling 


Resistance to Retirement 


Counseled 


Hot Counseled 


Total % 


High 


36.4% 


45.3% 


41.2% 


Medium 


30.9% 


15.6% 


22.7% 


Low 


32.7% 


39.1% 


36.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 1 


55 


64 


119 



Table 4-128 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in the interviewer's rating of 

resistance for employees with and without counseling. (376 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Resistance to Retirement 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Extremely resistant 


5.5% 


10.9% 


8.4% 


Somewhat resistant 


10.9% 


14.1% 


12.6% 


Borderline case 


23.6% 


14.1% 


18.5% 


Looking forward to it 


52 7% 


53.1% 


52.9% 


Can't wait to stop work 


7.3% 


7.8% 


7.6% 


Total. % 


100. 0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


H 


55 


64 


119 



Table 4-129 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the expected length of time 

to adjuBt to retirement between employees with and without counseling. 
(208 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Time to Adjust 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Will never get used to 








retirement 


21.4% 


31.3% 


26.7% 


Few months 


23.2% 


17.2% 


20.0% 


Few weeks 


55.47. 


51.6% 


53.3% 


Total % 


i oo.o% 


100.0% 


100.6% 


N 


56 


64 


120 



c 



Table 4-130 



Ho: There is no significant difference in extent of plans for retirement 

between employees with and without counseling. (560 vs. 604) 



Extent of Plans 


Preretirement Counseling 


for Retirement 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total 7. 


Few plans 


36.47. 


36.57. 


36.47. 


Medium 


36.47. 


41.37. 


39.0% 


Many plans 


27.37. 


22.27. 


24.67. 


Total 7 . 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


N 


55 


63 


118 



Table 4-131 



Ho: There is no significant difference in stereotypes of retirement 

between employees with and without counseling. (544 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Stereotypes 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total 7. 


High (negative) 


25.5% 


41.3% 


34.27. 


Medium 


35.37. 


41.37. 


38.67. 


Low (positive) 


39.27. 


17.57. 


27.27. 


Total % 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


N 


51 


63 


114 



T able 4-132 



Ho: There is no significant difference in expected retirement income 

between employees with and without counseling. (593 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement Income 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


$0-$550 


51.97. 


66.77. 


59.6% : 


$550-over 


48.1% 


33.37. 


40.47. 


Total 7. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


52 


57 


109 



Table 4-133 



Ho: There is no significant difference in adequacy of expected retire- 

ment income between employees with and without counseling. 

(463 vs. 604) 



Adequacy of Expected 


Preretirement Counse 


ling 


Retirement Income 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total 7. 


Less than adequate 


28.37. 


37.9% 


33.3% 


Just adequate 


54.77. 


55.27. 


55.0% 


More than adequate 


17.07. 


6.97. 


11.7% 


Total 7. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


N 


53 


58 


111 



O 




I 
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Table 4-134 



Ho: There JLs no significant difference in health rating between employees 

with and without counseling. (246 vs. 604) 



Health Status 




Preretirement Counseling 




Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Poor or fair 




17.5% 


10.9% 


14.0% 


Cood 




57.9% 


43.8% 


50.4% 


Excellent 




24.6% 


45.3% 


35.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


57 


64 


121 



Table 4-136 



Ho: There is no significant difference in retirees attitude toward health 

between employees with and without counseling. (537 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Health 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Negative 


43.6% 


35.9% 


39.5% 


Medium 


27.3% 


25.0% 


26.1% 


Positive 


29.1% 


39.1% 


34.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


64 


119 



Table 4-136 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the number of preretirement 

activities between employees with and without counseling. (521 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Number of Activities 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Low 


35.7% 


28.1% 


31.7% 


Medium 


23.2% 


40.6% 


32.5% 


High 


39.3% 


31.3% 


35.0% 


Total % 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


56 


64 


120 



Table 4-137 



Ho: There is no significant difference in expected number of retirement 

activities between employees with and without counseling. (164 vs. 604) 



Expect Number of 


Preretirement Counseling 


Activities to 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Decrease 


12.5% 


4.7% 


8.3% 


Same 


44.6% 


37.5% 


40.8% 


Increase 


42.9% 


57.8% 


50.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


56 


64 


120 
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Table 4-138 



Ho: There Is no significant difference between the extent of parti- 

cipation in preretirement activities between employees with and 
without counseling. (525 vs. 604) 



O 

ERIC 





Preretirement Counseling 


Participation 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total 7. 


Low 


25.5% 


39.17. 


32.87. 


Medium 


32.77, 


29.77. 


31.17, 


High 


41.8% 


31 .37. 


36.17. 


Total 7. 


' 100o0% 


100. 07. 


100.07. 


N 


55 


64 


119 



Table 4-139 



Ho: 



There is no significant difference in expected participation in 
retirement activities between employees with and without counseling. 
(165 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Expect Participation to: 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total 7. 


Decrease 


3.67. 


1.6% 


2.57. 


Same 


30.47. 


9.47. 


19.27. 


Increase 


66.17. 


89.1% 


78.37. 


Total 7. 


1 100.07. 


100.07. 


100,07. 


N 


56 


64 


120 



Table 4-140 



Ho: 



There is no significant difference in the degree of present enjoyment 
of activities between employees with and witl jut counseling. 

(529 vs. 604) 



Enjoyment of 


Preretirement Counsel] 


Lng 


Retired Activities 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Low 


40.07. 


32.87. 


36.1% | 


Medium 


23.67. 


32.87. 


28.67. 


High 


36.47. 


34.4% 


35.37. 


Total % 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.07. 


N 


55 


64 


119 



Table 4-141 



Ho: There is no siginficant difference in degree of expected enjoyment 

of retirement activities between employees with and without counseling. 
(166 vs. 604) 



Expected Enjoyment of 


Preretirement Counseling 


Activities After Retirement Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total 7. 


Less 


3.67. 


0.07. 


1.77. 


Same 


33.97. 


35.97. 


35.07. 


Somewhat more 


21.47. 


26.67. 


24.27. 


Much More 


41.47. 


37.57. 


39.27. 


Total 7. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


56 


64 


120 
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Overall Resistance to Retirement ; 

Concerning Che five measurements of resistance to retirement, as represented in the 
data in Tables 4-127 through 4-131, we find that only stereotypes of retirement 
significantly differentiate those employees with counseling versus those employees 
without. An examination of Table 4-127 indicates that there is more resistance for 
those employees without preretirement counseling, however, the chi square of 3.95 
(2 d.f.) is significant only at the .25 level, and therefore, we cannot reject the 
null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. There is even less difference between 
the two groups in Table 4-126, 4-129, and 4-130. In Table 4-129, rated reslutance to 
retirement, the chi square of 2.77 (4 d.f.) is not significant at any level; and in 
Table 4-128 :he chi square of 1.70 (2 d.f.) is also not significant. Finally, in 
Table 4-130, the chi square Is only .49. Thus, neither rated resistance, expected 
length of time to adjust to retirement, nor plans for retirement tend to differentiate 
those persons who have taken preretirement counseling versus those who have not. 

However, an examination of table 4-131 Indicates there is a statistically significant 
difference between the stereotypes of persons with counseling and those who have not 
participated. The chi equsre of 7.22 (2 d.f.) is signify mt at the .05 level, and 
th”*, we can reject the nul' hypothesis. Again, as in *r analysis that we have done 
of this data, the single best prodictor of the different oetween counseling and non- 
counseling of employees for retirement is their attitude toward retirement, with 
thos-j persons who have been involved in counseling having a much more positive (and 
apparently more accurate) attitude toward retirement than those employees who have not 
been exposed to counseling. 

Expected Retirement Income : 

Concerning expected Income after retirement (Table 4-132), there appears to be 
little difference between the responses of employees with and without counseling. 

The chi square of 2.46 (1 d.f.) is not significant. A visual inspection of Table 
4-133 indicates that there is a slightly higher expectation concerning the adequacy 
of retirement Income for those employees who have participated in preretirement 
counseling. The chi square of 3.18 (2 d f.) is significant at the .25 level, which 
does not allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence, however 
it does Indicate some trend. 

Expected Retirement Health ; 

Concerning the matter of health, employees who have participated in preretirement 
counseling seem to report their health is slightly better than persons who have not 
participated in preretirement counseling. The chi square of 5.79 (2 d.f.) 16 slgnlflcsr 
at the .10 level (see Table 4-134). Although this la not high enough to allow ua to 
reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence, it doea indicate a trend in 
the direction of better health for those persons with preretirement counseling. On 
the other hand, we tee in Table 4-135 that there is apparently no difference »n 
attitudes toward health between those persons who have taken counseling and those 
persons who have not. The chi equare for Table 4-135 la 1.36 (2 d.f.) which is not 
significant at any level, indicating no apparent difference between the responses of 
those with vs. those without preretirement counseling. 

Expected Fstlrement Activities : 

Concerning activities as they relate to preretirement counseling, ve find 
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essentially the sane pattern that we reported earlier in terns of data in Tables 
4-121 to 4-126, l.e. , some difference between persons with counseling and with- 
out in terns of more activities for those persons with counseling, and a higher 
degree of expectation concerning activities in retirement for those persons who 
have not had preretirement counseling. For example, in Table 4-136 we find a chi 
square of 5.02 (3 d.i.) which is significant at the .10 level. Unfortunately, 
this does not allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confi- 
dence, but a visual Inspection of the data in Table 4-136 indicates that persons 
with preretirement counseling do seem to participate in more activities than 
persons who have not been exposed to preretirement counseling. In Table 4-137, 
however, the chi square of 3.87 ( 2 d.f.) is significant only at the .25 level, 
which does not allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confi- 
dence, but again a visual inspection of the data indicates there is a slight 
degree of difference between the two groups of employees indicating a higher 
degree of expectation of more activities after retirement for those persons who 
have not participated in preretirement counseling. In Table 4-138 and 4-139 ve 
find somewhat the same kind of pattern. In Table 4-138 we find a chi square of 
2.67 (2 d.f.), which is only significant at the .30 level arvj thus, ve cannot 
reject the null hypothesis, but again a visual inspection of the data indicates 
that employees who have participated in preretirement counseling do participate 
at the present time in activities somewhat more Intensely than do employees who 
have not participated in preretirement counseling. On the other hand, Table 4-139 
yields a chi square of 9.36 (2 d.f.) which is significant at the .01 level 
indicating ve can reject the null hypothesis with a good deal of confidence. 

Here we see a good deal of difference between the two groups in terms of their 
expected intensity of participation in activities aftur retirement, with persons 
who have not participated in counseling expecting to participate touch more 
Intensely after retirement than those persons who have had preretirement counsel- 
ing. Table 4-140, concerning present enjoyment of activities, yields a chi square 
of 1.22 (2 d.f.) which is not significant ct any level. Likewise, expected 
enjoyment of activities after retirement yields a chi square of 2.74 (2 d.f.) 
which is also not significant, and again, we cannot reject these null hypotheses. 



Thus, in summary, ve find very little support for our hypotheses that 
persons who had besn offered the opportunity for preretirement counseling but 
who hsd not taken rdvantage of this opportunity would show the highest level of 
resistence to retirement. Thus, ve did not find essentially ary different 
pattern in this analysis than ve had found in comparing employees vho had attended 
preretirement counseling versus all employees vho had not. 



We have some feeling that the lack of results that ve have here may be a re- 
flection of our esmple. There was an extremely large number of present emoloyees 
vho desired not to participate In the interview, end it is our suspicion that these 
people are probably the most intense resistor* of retirement, and refused to 
participate in the interview because they were suspicious that it might be related 
to some kind of company scheme to induce them to retire. 

Employees Who Felt the Counseling Was Helpful vs. Those Who Did Hot , 

i 

Our fourth series of sn&lytss of the data concerning preretirement counseling / 
and employee resistance concerned our expectation that there might be a difference' 
between the reeponeee of employees vho had taken preretirement counseling and 
found it helpful versus those persons vho had taken preretirement counseling and 
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found It somewhat helpful or not very helpful. An analysis of the data in Table 
4-142 through 4- 156 indicates there is no significant difference between the two 
groups except on three indices. Both on resistance and rated resistance there 
appeared to be significant, or near significant differences between the two groups 
of employees, and in terms of enjoyment of present activities there also is a 
significant degree of differences between reoponses of the two groups of employees. 
None of the other measurements indicate any difference between the two groups 
except "plans" in which there was an observed, but statistically insignificant , 
difference between the two groups. 

Table 4-142 



Ho: There is no significant difference in resistance to retirement between 

employees who attended preretirement counseling and thought it was very 
helpful versus employees who attended preretirement counseling 
programs and thought it was somewhat helpful or not helpful. (540 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Resistance to Retirement 


Not Helpful 


Very; Helpful 


Total X 


High 


48. OX 


26.7% 


36.4% 


Medium 


36. OX 


26. 7% 


30. 9% 


Low 


16. OX 


46. 7% 


32. 7% 


Total % 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


25 


30 


55 



Table 4-143 

Ho: There is no significant difference in interviewer's rating of resistance 

between employees who attended preretirement counseling programs and 
thought it was very helpful versus employees who attended but thought 
the experience was only somewhat helpful or not helpful. (376 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Resistance to Retirement 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total X 


Resistant 

Looking forward 

Can't wait to atop workin 


52. OX 
44. OX 

i_ 4.0%._ 


30. OX 
60. OX 
10. OX 


40.0% 
52. 7% 
7*3% 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100.0X 


N 


25 


30 


55 



Table 4-144 

Ho: There is no significant difference in the expected length of time 

to adjust to retirement between employees who attended preretirement 
counseling programs and thought it was very helpful versus employees 
who attended but thought the experience was only somewhat helpful or 
not helpful. (208 ve. 349) 



O 






Preretirement Counsel; 


ng 


Time to Adjust 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Never adjjst 
Few months 
Few Weeks 


28.0% 
24.0% 
48.0% ... 


16. IX 
22.6% 
. 61.3% 


21.4% 
23.2% 
_55* 4% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100. OX 


100.0% 


N 





31 


S6_ 
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Table 4-L45 



Ho: There la no significant difference in extent of plana for retirement 

between employees vho attended preretirement counseling programs and 
thought it was very helpful vs. employees who attended but thought 
the experience was only somewhat helpful or not helpful. (560 vs, 349) 



Extent of Plans 


Preretirement Coun&ellng 


for Retirement 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total 7. 


Pew plans 


44.0% 


30. OX 


36. 4% 


Some plans 


40.07, 


33. 3X 


36. 4X 


Many plans 


16.07, 


36.77, 


27. 3X 


Total % 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


25 


30 


55 1 



Table 4-146 

Ho: There Is no significant difference In stereotypes of retirement between 

employees who attended preretirement counseling programs and thought It 
was very helpful vs. employees who attended but thought the experience 
was only somewhat helpful or not helpful. (544 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Stereotypes 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total X 


Low (positive) 


27.3% 


24. IX 


25. 5X 


Medium 


40. 9X 


31. OX 


35. 3X 


High (negative) 


31. 8X 


44. 8X 


39. 2X 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


22 


29 


51 



Table 4-147 

Ho: There Is no significant difference in amount of expected retirement 

income between employees who attended preretirement counseling 
programs and thought It was very helpful vs. employees vho attended 
but thought the experience was only somewhat helpful or not helpful. 
(593 ve. 349) 





Preretirement Counsel! 


Lng 


Retirement Income 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


40. ±350 


54. 5X 


50.0% 


51.9% 


$550 and over 


45.5% 


50.0% 


48.1% 


Total X 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


22 


30 


52 



Table 4-148 



Ho: There le no significant difference In adequacy of expected retirement 

income between employees who attended preretirement counseling programs 
and thought it was very helpful va. employees who attended but thought 
the experience was only somewhat helpful or not helpful. (463 vs. 349) 



Adequacy of Expected 


Preretirement Counsell 


[ng 


Retirement Income 


Hot Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total X 


Less than adequate 


30. 4% 


26. 7X 


28. 3X 


Just adetuate 


52. 2X 


56. 7X 


54. 7% 


More thin adequate 


17. 4X 


16. 7X 


17. OX 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


23 


30 


53 



Table 4-149 



Ho: There is uo significant difference In present health between employees 

who attended preretirement counseling programs and thought it was very 
helpful va. employees who attended but thought the experience was only 
somewhat helpful or not helpful. (246 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counsell 


ng __ . __ 


Health Status 


Not Helpful Very Helpful 


Total X 


Poor or fair 
Coed 

Excellent 


12. OX 21.9X 
68. OX 50. OX 
20. OX 28. IX 


17. 5X 
57. 9X 
24. 6X 


Total X 


100. OX 100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


25 32 


57 



Table 4-130 



Ho: There is no significant difference In attitude towatc ealth between 

eaiployeea who attended preretirement counseling programs and thought 
it was Very helpful vs. employees who attended but thought the experience 
was only somewhat helpful or not helpful. (537 va. 349) 





Preretirement Counsel! 


ng 


Attitude Toward Health 


Hot Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total X 


Low (negative) 


48. OX 


40. OX 


43. 6X 


Medium 


28. OX 


26. 7X 


27. 3X 


High (positive) 


24. OX 


33. 3X 


29. IX 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


25 


30 


55 



Tabic 4-151 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in the number of preretirement 

activities between employees who attended preretirement programs 
and thought it was very helpful vs. employees who attended but 
thought the experience was only somewhat helpful or not helpful. 
(521 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Number of Activities 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Low 


36.0% 


35.5% 


35.7% 


MediuDi 


24.0% 


22.6% 


23.2% 


High 


40.0% 


41.9% 


41.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


25 


31 


56 



Table 4*15 2 

Ho: There Is no significant difference In expected number of retire- 

ment activities between employees who attended preretirement 
counseling and thought it was very helpful vs. employees who 
attended but thought the experience was only somewhat helpful 
or not helpful. (164 vs. 349) 



Bxpected Number 


Preretirement Counseling 


of Activities 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Less (will decrease) 


12.0% 


12.9% 


12.5% 


Same 


56.0% 


35.5% 


44.6% 


Greater (will increase) 


32.0% 


51.6% 


42.9% 


Total % 


! 100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


25 


31 


56 



Table 4-153 

Ho: There is no significant difference in the extent of participation 

in preretirement activities between employees who attended pre- 
retirement counseling programs and thought It was very helpful 
vs. employees who attendeJ but thought the experience was only 
somewhat helpful or not helpful. (525 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Participation 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Low 


28.0% 


23.3% 


25.5% 


Medium 


40.0% 


26.7% 


32.7% 


High. ... . 


32.0% 


50.U% 


41.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


25 


30 


55 
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Table 4-154 



Ho: There is no significant difference in expected extent of participation 

in activities afte»: retirement between employees who attended pre- 
retirement counseling programs and thought it was very helpful vs. 
employees who attended but thought the experience was only somewhat 
helpful or not helpful. (165 va. 349) 





Preretirement Counsel: 


.08 


Pxpected Participation 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Less or same 
Greater 


-J N> 
0> 

b o 


38.7% ■ 

61.3% 


33.9% 

66.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% ^ 


100.0% 


N 


25 


31 


56 



Table 4-155 

Ho: There is nr significant difference in the degree of enjoyment of pre- 

retirement activities between employees who attended preretirement 
counseling and thought it was very helpful va. employees who attended 
but thought the experience was only somewhat helpful or not helpful. 
(529 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Enjoyment of Activities 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Low 


44.0% 


36.7% 


40.0% 


Medium 


36.0% 


13.3% 


23.6% 


High 


20.0% 


50.0% 


36.4% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


H 


25 


30 


55 



Table 4-1S6 

Ho: There is no significant dlffertnct in the degree of expected enjoyment 

of retirement activities between employees who attended preretirement 
counseling programs and thought it was very helpful vs. employees who 
attended but thought the experience was only somewhat helpful or not 
helpful. (166 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counsel! 


ng 


Expected Enjoyment 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Less 


40.0% 


35.5% 


37.5% 


Same 


28.0% 


16.1% 


21.4% 


Greater 


32.0% 


48.4% 


41.1% 


Total % . 


100.0% 


100.0% „ 


100.0% 


N 


21 


a— 


36 





Overall Resistance to Retirement : 



Concerning resistance to retirement, Table 4-142 yields a chi square of 6.01 
(2 d.f.) which Is significant at the .05 level, and allows us to reject the null 
hypothesis with some degree of confidence. Also, In Table 4-143, we find a chi 
square of 3.18 (1 d.f.) which is significant at the .10 level, and, whereas we 
cannot reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence, observation leads 
us to believe that the data does indicate a strong trend In the expected direction. 

Thus, both in resistance and in the Interviewer's rating of resistance to the 
employee, we find a good deal of difference between those persons who found the 
counseling helpful and those persons who did not find the counseling helpful. 

This would indicate that there Is considerable less resistance to retirement 
among those employees who found the program very helpful. If we also compare 
the analysis of the data in Table 4-145, we see a chi square of 3.04 (2 d.f.), 
which Is significant at the .25 level. Again, we cannot reject the null hypo- 
thesis with any degree o f confidence at this level, but a visual Inspection 
indicates that those persons who found the program very helpful report doing more 
planning than those persons who did not find the program very helpful. On expected 
length of tine needed for adjustment after retirement, the chi square was only 
1.36, and on stereotypes of retirements, the chi square was only .93, and neither 
cf these are significant (Table 4-144 and 4-146). 

Expected Retirement Incotoe and Health : 

None of the measurements of Income or health Indicated significant differences 
between the responses of the employees who participated In preretirement 
counseling and found It very helpful versus those who participated In counseling 
and did not. Table 4-147 reports a chi square of only .11, and Table 4-148 reports 
a chi square of 1.94 (1 d.f.), which la also not significant, and Table 4-150 
reports a chi square of only .62. Thus, neither expected Income, nor expected 
adequacy of income, nor present health, not attitudes toward health, appear to be 
related to attitudes toward helpfulness of preretirement counseling. 

Expected Retirement Activities : 

Concerning activities, only the data reported In Table 4-155 concerning 
enjoyment of present activities Is statistically significant. Statistical 
analysis of the data In this table yields a chi square of 6.52 (2 d.f.), which 
is significant at the .05 level. All of the rest of the Indices do not approach 
significance at any level. Table 4-151, number of activities presently 
participated In, yields a chi square of .03; Table 4-152, expected activities In 
retirement, yields a chi square of 2.56 (2 d.f.), which la not significant; 

Table 4-153, present Intensity of participation in activities yields a chi square 
of 1.91 (2 d.f.), which Is not rlgnlflcant; Table 4-154, expected Intensity of 
participation In activities after retirement yields a chi square of .71*, and 
Table 4-156, expected enjoyment of activities after retirement, yields a chi 
square of 1.89 (2 d.f.), which la also not significant. Thus, the only measure- 
ment which differentiates those persons who found the program very helpful is - — ^ 
their report of present enjoyment of activities. 

In summary, ve find a somewhat surprising series of results from examining 
Tables 4-142 through 4-156 In the sense that this is the only analysis where 



ve found a statistically significant difference on the major resistance Index, but 
at the same time, none of the other Indices statistically differentiating the same 
two groups. 

fhe Effect of Preretirement Counseling on Employee Morale 

The second set of assumptions concerning the effect of preretirement counseling 
on employees prior to their retirement concerns the effect this counseling has on thefr 
present work related attitudes. In short, ve were hypothesising that employees who 
participated In preretirement counseling would have a more positive attitude toward 
supervision, work, their job, their company, the fairness of their pension, and the 
fairness of the company's mandatory retirement policies, as compared with those 
employees who had not participated In preretirement counseling. In short, we did 
find that employees who have participated In preretirement counseling did have a more 
positive attitude toward all of theae Indices, usually referred to aa measurements of 
morale, than did those employees who have not participated In preretirement counseling. 
As would be expected, the greatest difference between the two groups was within companle 
where employees had the choice of either participating in preretirement counseling or 
not participating In preretirement counseling. This finding would cast even more doubt 
on the commonly held assumption that an employee who resists retirement Is the employee 
who Is highly motivated and very much Job oriented. Quite to the contrary, our 
research results Indicate that employees who had participated In preretirement counsel* 
Ing (and who were thus more favorable toward retirement) also reported a muc h a>ore 
positive attitude toward their job, their supervisor, and their company than did 
those employees who had not participated in preretirement counseling. 

To accomplish an analysis of these hypotheses concerning the relationship between 
preretirement counseling and attitudes conduslve to high morale (and, we thus assume, 
more effective performance on the job), we followed the same procedures that we had 
followed In analysing and reporting all of the data In this chapter, l.e., to first 
compare the responses of employees In companies with preretirement counseling as 
compered with those employees In companies without preretirement counseling, followed 
by an analysis of the difference between the responses of employees who had attended 
preretirement counseling programs compared with those employees who had not attended 
preretirement counseling programs, followed by an analysla of employees within 
companies where preretirement counseling was offered and where sons had taken advantage 
of the preretirement counseling and others had not, and finally, an analysis of the 
difference between those employees who had taken preretirement counseling and found 
It very helpful versus those employees who had taken preretirement counseling, but had 
not found It very helpful. 

In comparing the morale, or performance related attitudes, of employees In companies 
with preretirement counseling versus those In companies without preretirement counsel in| 
programs, ve found eseentlally no difference between the responses of the employees In 
theae two types of companies. Table 4*157 through 4*162 report the date relevant for 
these comparisons. Table 4*157 reports the data concerning attitudes of employees 
toward their supervision, and yields a chi square of 2.40 (2 d.f.), which la not 
aigniflcant, and Table 4*153 reporta attitude toward work and yields s chi square of 
only . 31 . Likewise, Table 4*159 which reports attitudes toward job yields a chi 
square of only . 12 , and table 4 * 160 , which reports attitudes toward the company-yields 
a chi square of 1.50 (2 d.f.) which Is not significant. The employee's attitude toward 
the fairness of the company's mandatory retirement program (Table 4*161 and 4 * 162 ) alto 
yield Insignificant chi squares of 2.49 and .84 respectively, which with three degrees 
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and one degree of freedom, are not significant. This data leads to the conclusion 
that there is essentially no difference between the companies with and the companies 
without programs in terms of employee morale, and this helps verify the validity 
of our matching technique (see chapter on methods). 

Table 4-157 



Ho: There is no significant difference In attitude toward supervision 

between employees from companies with and without counseling 
programs. (552 vs. 603) 





Preretirement 


Counsi ling 


Attitude Toward Supervision 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


42. 47 


42.9% 




42.6% 


Medium 


32. 1 % 


23.4% 




28 7 . 


High (positive) 


25.47. 


33.8% 




28.7% 


Total % 


100.07. 


100.0% 




100.0% 


N 


118 


77 




195 



Table 4-158 

Ho: There la no significant difference In attitude toward work Itself 

between employees from companies with and without counseling 
programs. (554 vs. 603). 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward My Work 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


40.3% 


36.7% 


38.9% 


Medium 


22.7% 


25.3% 


23.7% 


High (positive) 


37.0% 


38.0% 


37.4% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


N 


119 


79 


198 



Table 4-159 

Ho: There la no significant difference In attitude toward the job 

between employees from companies with and without counseling 
programs. (556 va. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Job 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


34.7% 


35.4% 


35.0% 


Medium 


31.4% 


29.1% 


30.5% 


High (positive) 


33.9% _ 


35.4% 


34.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100. 0% 


100.0% 


N 


118 


79 


197 
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Table 4-160 



Ho: There la no significant: difference in attitude toward company between 

employees from companies with and without counseling programs. (558 vs. 603) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Company 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Low 


33.3% 


25.3% 


30.2% 


Medium 


38.3% 


44.3% 


40.7% 


HUh 


28.3% 


30.4% 


29.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


120 


79 


199 



Table 4-161 

Ho: There is no significant difference in satisfaction with expected 

pension Income between employees from companies with and without counseling. 
(465 vs. 603) 



Satisfaction With 


Preretirement Counseling 


Pension Income 


Program 


No Program 


Total % 


Very diseatisfied 


17.9% 


9.9% 


14.8% 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


22.3% 


23.9% 


23.0% 


Somewhat satisfied 


44.6% 


46.5% 


45.4% 


Very satisfied 


15.2% 


19.7% 


16.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


H 


112 


71 


183 



Table 4-162 

Hot There is no significant difference in attitudes toward mandatory 

retirement between employees from companies with and without counseling. 
(204 vs. 603) 



Attitude Tcward Mandatory 


Preretirement Counseling . 


Retirement 


Program 


Mo Program 


Total % 


No, It's not fair 
Yes, it's fair 


61.7% 

38.3% 


55.1% 


59.1% 

40.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0%__ 


N _ 


120 


78 


198 



However, when we compete the responses of persons who have taken preretirement 
counseling versus all otter persons (Tables 4-163 to 4*168) we find the chi squares 
which we got from these comparisons are definitely higher, although in stoat cases 
they still do not approach a level of stttlstf.cal significance which will allow us 
to reject the null hypothesis with confidence. For example, Table 4*163 concerning 
attitudes toward supervision yields a chi square of 3.54 (2 d.f.) which is algnl*--.*^^^ 
f leant at the .25 level. This is similar tc the results concerning attitudes toward * 
Job (Table 4-165) which yields a chi square of 4.44 (2 d.f.), which is also signi- 
ficant at the .25 level; and employees attitudes toward the fairness of mandatory tstittm 
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(Table 4*168) yields a chi square of 1.45 (1 d.f.) which is also cig'.t '.flcant at 
the .25 level. A visual inspection of these three tables (4*163, 4-165, and 
4*168) indicates that the data is In the direction expected, l.e., that employees 
who have participated in preretirement counseling have n slightly more favorable 
attitude toward their supervision, their jobs, and the mandatory retirement policy 
of their company than do employees who have not participated in preretirement 
counseling. 



Table 4-163 



Hoi There la no significant difference in attitudes toward supervision 
between employees with and without counseling. (552 vs. 604) 



Attitude Toward 


Preretirement Counseling 


Supervision 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


31.57. 


45.3% 


41.8% 


Medium 


37.0% 


26.4% 


29.1% 


High (positive) 


31.5% 


28.3% 


29.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100. 0% 


N 


54 


159 


213 



Table 4-164 



Ho: There la no significant difference in attitude toward work itself 

between employees with ard without counseling. (554 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Work 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


36.4% 


38.5% 


38.0% 


Medium 


23.6% 


24.8% 


24.5% 


High (positive) 


40.0% 


36.6% 


37.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


M 


55 


161 


216 



Table 4-165 



Hoi There is no significant difference in attitude toward the Job between 
employees with and without counseling. (556 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Job 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


25.5% 


37.5% 


34.4% 


Medium 


29.1% 


31.9% 


31.2% 


High (positive) 


45.5% 


30.6% 


34.4% 


Total X 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 1 


N 


55 


160 1 


215 
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Table 4-166 
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Ho: There is no significant difference In attitude toward the company between 

employees with and without counseling. (558 vs. 604) - 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Company 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


25.0% 


30.4% 


29.0% 


Medium 


33.9% 


44.1% 


41.5% 


High (positive) 


41.1% 


25.5% 


29.5% 


Total 7. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


56 


161 


217 



Table 4-167 



Ho: There is no significant difference in satisfaction with expected pension 

income between employees with and without counseling. (465 vs. 604) 



Satisfaction with Expected 


1 Preretirement Counseling 


Pension Income 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Very dissatisfied 


17.0% 


13.0% 


14.1% 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


22.6% 


24.7% 


24.1% 


Somewhat satisfied 


43.4% 


45.2% 


44.7% 


Very satisfied 


17.0% 


17.1% 


17.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


53 


146 


199 



Table 4-168 

Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward the mandatory 

retirement policy between employees with and without counseling. 
(204 vs. 604) 



Attitude Toward Mandatory 


Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


No, it's not fair 


66.1% 


56.97. 


59.3% 


Yes, it's fair 


33.9% 


43.1% 


40.7% 


Total 7. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


56 


160 


216 



In Table 4-166 we see the most significant difference between the responses of 
chose who have taken preretirement counseling and those who have not. The data Is 
significant at the .10 level, Indicating that, although we cannot reject the null 
hypothesis with a great deal of confidence, there Is a significant trend In the data 
indicating that employees with preretirement counseling are more favorable toward 
their company than are employees who have not participated in preretirement 
counseling. On the other hand, two of the indices of morale, attitudes toward 
work and attitudes toward the adequacy of the pension do not appear to differentiate 
between personB with and without preretirement counseling. Table 4-164 indicates 
that the chi square for attitudes toward work is only .20 and the chi square for 
Table 4-167 (ettitudes toward pension) is only .53. 

Thus, we may summarise by saying there is an observable and consistent trend in 



the direction of the hypothesis that preretirement counseling does positively 
effect the morale of older employees, but the trend is not strong enough to allow 
us to conclude anything with any degree of confidence. However, we can say 
that there are strong Indications that employees who have taken preretirement 
counseling do have a higher degree of morale and commitment to their organization 
than do employees who have not participated in preretirement counseling. 

Obviously, the most stringent test of our hypothesis that preretirement 
counseling positively improves morale and performance related attitudes comes by 
testing the differences between employees who chose preretirement counseling versus 
those who had the opportunity for preretirement counseling but chose not to parti- 
cipate in it. Table 4-169 to 4-174 report the results relevant to testing this 
hypothesis. As can be seen by a visual inspection of these tables, there are highly 
significant differences In the response patterns of those persons with counseling and 
those persons without. 



Table 4-169 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitudes toward supervision 

between employees with and without counseling. (552 vs. 604) 



Attitude Toward 


Preretirement Counsel! 


Lng 


Supervision 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


31.57. 


51.6% 


42.4% 


Medium 


37.07. 


28.1% 


32.2% 


High (positive) 


31.5% 


20.3% 


25.4% 


Total % 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


N 


54 


64 


118 1 



Table 4-170 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward work between 

employees with and without counseling. (554 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counsel! 


mg 


Attitude Toward Work 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


36.47. 


43.8% 


40.3% 


Medium 


23.6% 


21.9% 


22.7% 


High (positive) 


40.0% 


34.47. 


37.07. 


Total 7. 


100.0% 


100.07. 


100.0% 


N 


55 


64 


119 



215 



Table 4-171 



Ho; There is no significant difference in attitude toward Job between employees 
with and without counseling. (556 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Job 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total 7. 


Low (negative) 


25.57. 


42.9% 


34.7% 


Medium 


29.1% 


33.3% 


31.47. 


High (positive) 


45.5% 


23.8% 


33.9% 


Total 7. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


63 


118 



Table 4-172 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitudes toward company between 

employees with and without counseling. (556 vs. 604) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Company 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


25.0% 


40.6% 


33.3% 


Medium 


33.9% 


42.2% 


38.3% 


High (positive) 


41.1% 


17.2% 


28.3% 


Total 7. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100. 0% 


N 


56 


64 


120 



Table 4-173 



Ho: There is no significant difference in satisfaction with expected 

pension income between employees with and without counseling. (465 vs. 604) 



Satisfaction with Expected 


Preretirement Counseling 


Pension Income 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total % 


Very dissatisfied 


17.0% 


18.6% 


17.9% 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


22.6% 


22.0% 


22.3% 


Somewhat satisfied 


43.4% 


45.8% 


44.6% 


Very satisfied 


17.0% 


13.6% 


15.2% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N ’ 


53 


59 


112 



Table 4-174 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward the mandatory 

retirement policy between employees with and without counseling. 
(204 vs. 604) 



Attitude Toward Mandatory 


Preretirement Counsel 


Ling 


Retirement 


Counseled 


Not Counseled 


Total 7. 


No, it's not fair 


33.9% 


42.2% 


38.3% 


Yes, it's fair 


66.17. 


57.8% 


61.7% 


Total % 


100.07. 


100.0% 


100. 6% 1 


N 


56 


64 


120 



216 



For example, in Table 4-169, concerning attitudes toward supervision, we find 
a chi square of 4.95 (2 d.f.), which Is significant at the .10 levs'. Although 
we cannot reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence It Is obvious 
by visual Inspection that persons who have participated In preretirement counseling 
do have a more positive attitude toward their supervisors than do persons who did 
not participate In preretirement counseling. However, the most significant finding 
of this phase of the study appears In Tables 4-171 and 4-172. In Table 4-171 there 
Is a highly significant degree of difference between persons who have participated 
In preretirement counseling and persons who have not In terms of their attitudes 
toward their job. The chi square of 6.79 (2 d.f.), is significant at the .05 
level and allows us to reject the null hypothesis with a good deal of confidence. 
Thus, what Table 4-171 reports Is that employees who have participated In pre- 
retirement counseling are actually job oriented and have a more positive attitude 
toward their job than do those persons who have not participated In preretirement 
counseling. 

Table 4-172 reports the most highly significant result of this group of tables. 
A chi square of 8.73 (2 d.f.) Is significant at the .025 level, which again allows 
us to reject the null hypothesis with a good deal of confidence. This means that 
persons who participate In preretirement counseling are mudh more favorable In 
their attitudes toward their company, Indicating a much higher level of morale 
than those persons who have not participated In preretirement counseling. This Is 
an Important finding because of arguments raised by a number of companies which we 
encountered In the early stages of the study that a preretirement counseling 
program made older employees angry and lowered morale. This result would appear 
to Indicate, with little question, that employees who participate In the program, 
who begin to plan for their retirement, and therefore, lower their resistance to 
retirement, are actually better employees than the so-called "job oriented, 
retirement resistant" type employee. 

However, we find there appears to be very little difference between the 
attitudes of employees with and without preretirement counseling In terms of 
their attitudes toward work, their attitudes toward the fairness of the pension, 
and the fairness of the company's mandatory retirement policies. Table 4-170 
reports the analysis of the data concerning attitudes toward work and yields a chi 
square of only .69, and Table 4-173 (pension attitude) and 4-174 (mandatory 
retirement attitude) yield chi squares of .30, and .06 respectively. Obviously, 
none of these three approach any level of significance. 

Thus, we can see In summary that preretirement counseling does appear to 
be closely related to positive work related attitudes, or what might be called 
morale; although It Is somewhat Interesting to speculate on the reasons that some 
of the Indices differentiate between those that have aud have not had counseling 
and other of the traditional Indices of morale do not appear to differentiate. 

The final analysis that we performed concerned the difference on the same 
six Indices of job satisfaction and morale, but this time comparing the responses 
of persons who. found the preretirement counseling program very helpful, versus 
those who did not. In looking at Tables 4-175 through 4-180, we find that the 

only one which Is statistically significant Is, again, attitudes toward the r v 

company. Here (In Table 4-178) we find a chi square of 9.39 (2 d.f.), which is 
significant at the .01 level and allows us to reject the null hypothesis with a 
great deal of confidence. Thus, positive attitudes toward the company appear 
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to be related to the degree of effectiveness of the program. Of course, it is possi- 
ble to enter into a "chicken or egg" type argument at this point. For example, we might 
say that persons who have positive attitudes toward the company in the first place tend 
to see preretirement counseling as helpful and, therefore, choose to participate, while 
persons who are not favorable towards the company tend to see preretirement counseling 
as not helpful, 

Two of the other indices, attitudes toward the Job (Table 4-177) and attitudes 
toward supervision (Table 4-175), by visual inspection indicate that persons who found 
the program very helpful tend to be more positive in their attitudes, but neither reach 
a level of significance which allows us to reject the null hypothesis with confidence. 
Table 4-175 (attitudes toward supervision) yields a chi square of 2.67 (2 d.f.), which 
is significant at the .30 level, and Table 4-177 (attitudes toward Job) yields a chi 
square of 3.35 (2 d.f.), which is significant at the .25 level. Three of the indices, 
as reported in Tables 4-178, and 4-179, do not appear to be related to preretirement 
counseling. Table 4-178 (attitudes toward work) yields a chi square of 2.09 (2 d.f.), 
which is not significant; Table 4-189 (attitudes toward pension) yields a chi square of 
only .71 (1 d.f.), is also not significant, at the .50 level; and Table 4-180 (attitudes 
toward mandatory retirement policy) yields a chi square of only .09. 

Table 4-175 

Ho: There is no significant difference in attitudes toward supervision between 

employees who attended preretirement counseling programs and thought it was 
very helpful vs. employees who attended but thought the experience was 
only somewhat helpful or not helpful. (552 vs. 349) 



Attitude Toward 


Preretirement Counseling 


Supervision 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total 7. 


Low (negative) 


43 . 5% 


22 . 67 , 


31.5% 


Medium 


30.47. 


41.97. 


37.0% 


High (positive) 


26.17. 


35.57. 


31.5% 


Total 7. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


N 


23 


31 1 


54 



Table 4-176 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward work between employees 

who attended preretirement counseling programs and thought it was very 
helpful vs. employees who attended but thought the experience was only 
somewhat helpful or not helpful. (554 vs. 349) 



Attitudes Toward 


Preretirement Counseling 


Work Itself 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total 7. 


Low (negative) 


36.0% 


36.77. 


36.4% 


Medium 


32.07. 


16.77. 


23.6% 


High (positive) 


32.0% 


46.7% 


40.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.07. 


100.0% 


N 


25 


30 


55 [ 




Table 4-177 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward job between 

employees who attended preretirement counseling programs and thought 
it was very helpful vs. employees who attended but thought the 
experience was only somewhat helpful or not helpful. (556 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counseling 


Attitude Toward Job 


Hot Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


32.0% 


20.0% 


25.5% 


Medium 


36.0% 


23.3% 


29.1% 


High (positive) 


32.0% 


56.7% 


45.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


25 


30 


55 



Table >-178 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward company between 

employees who attended preretirement counseling programs and thought 
it was very helpful vs. employees who attended but thought the 
experience waB only somewhat helpful or not helpful. (558 vs. 349) 





Preretirement Counsel 


ing 


Attitude Toward Company 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Low 


28.0% 


22.6% 


25.6% 


Medium 


52.0% 


19.4% 


33.9% 


High 


20.0% 


58.1% 


41.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


25 


31 


56 



Table 4-179 



Ho: There is no significant difference in satisfaction with expected 

pension income between employees who attended preretirement counseling 
programs and thought it was very helpful vs. employees who attended 
but thought the experience was only somewhat helpful or not helpful. 
(465 vs. 349) 



Satisfaction with Expectec 


1 Preretirement Counsel 


ing 


Pension Income 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


Dissatisfied ■ 


45.8% 


34.5% 


39.6% 


Satisfied 


54.2% 


65.5% 


60.4% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


24 


29 


53 



219 



Table 4-180 



Ho: There is no significant difference in attitude toward mandatory retirement 

between employees who attended preretirement counseling programs and thought 
it was very helpful vs. employees who attended buv~ thought the experience 
was only somewhat helpful or not helpful. (204 vs. 349) 



Attitude Toward Mandatory Preretirement Counseling 


Retirement 


Not Helpful 


Very Helpful 


Total % 


No, it's not fair 


64.0% 


67 . 7% 


66.1% 


Yes, it's fair 


36.0% 


32.3% 


33.9% 1 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


25 


31 


56 



Thus, in summary, we can say that there is a difference between persons who found 
the program very helpful and persons who did not find the program very helpful in 
terms of their overall morale and performance related attitudes, but not quite as much 
difference as we found between the responses of persons who had counseling and persons 
who had not had counseling. These results seem to support the point of view that 
preretirement counseling programs not only help prepare the employee for a better life 
after retirement, but they also may pay bacl dividends in terms of a better adjustment 
and more effective performance during the last working years before retirement. 



Section VI 



A Differential Analysis of the Effectiveness of Pre- and Postretirement 
Counseling on the Adjustment of the Retiree 

As explained earlier in the methodology section, we were fortunate to secure a 
large public utility which encompassed two divisions, one division had some years 
ago implemented a preretirement counseling program, while the other division of the 
company had, at approximately the same time, installed a postretirement counseling 
program. (By division, we mean identical operating units in two neighboring 
geographic locations.) This allowed us the unique opportunity to compare the adjust- 
ment of retirees who had participated in preretirement counseling as compared with 
retirees who had not participated in preretirement counseling but who had been 
participants in postretirement counseling program sponsored by this company. The 
purpose and content of the preretirement program for this company was similar to 
all of the other companies in our study, and thus, it is very likely that the results 
achieved by this program wsre quite similar to the ones reported in the earlier 
section of this chapter. The purpose and content of the post retirement program, 
however, was somewhat different and is worthy of explanation at this point. 

The post retirement counseling program of this company utilized a staff of 
full-time counselors, supplemented by a cadre of former employees (retirees) of the 
company who supply the counselors with "feedback" in terms of fellow retirees whom 
they know are in need of some kind of assistance. To the best of our knowledge, all 
contacts and counseling with retirees is done by the professional counselors, and 
the cadre of assistants only provide contacts and references as to who needs help. 

In addition to "emergency needs" the program also involves an attempt to contact 
every retiree at least once a year for a short conversation with him concerning-fri*^^ 
adjustment. The counselors are alert in every case to determine if the retiree is 
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suffering any kind of economic deprivation, or is in any way dissatisfied with his 
retirement adjustment. When a case is found where a retiree is experiencing, for 
example, economic deprivation, the counselor may even go so far as to secure 
supplemental income for the retiree. However, the most typical case would involve 
counseling with the employee about a more effective way of budgeting his money. 

In terms of his activities, if the counselor determines that the employee is in 
some way dissatisfied with his retirement activities, the counselor may suggest 
ways of facilitating a more advantageous use of the retiree's time. Likewise, in 
terms of health, the counselor is alert to make sure the retiree is maintaining 
satisfactory health, and if not, he will see to it that the retiree is put in 
contact with appropriate doctors or medical counselors. Often the retiree faces 
unique legal problems, such as making out wills, etc., and the company counselor 
provides a service in terms of putting him in touch with legal assistance. In 
short, the counselor is available to serve the retiree's needs, whatever they 
might be. 

Typically, the yearly contact is made by phone, unless there is some indication 
that there is a need for a face-to-face contact with the retiree. The retiree is 
informed that if he has any of the problems enemurated above, he should feel free 
to call the counselor. To some degree, this system may appear extremely 
paternalistic, but the rationale of the company in supporting this kind of program, 
which obviously is much more costly than a preretirement counseling program, is 
based upon the assumption that the good will of a retiree living in a community 
is extremely important to the continued success of the operation of this company. 

Part of this feeling, undoubtedly, eminates from its status as a public utility and 
much of 1 ts profit-making potential depends upon maintaining what is commonly 
referred to as "good will" among the general public. 

From a theoretical point of view, it was our hypothesis that retirees who have 
participated in preretirement counseling would actually be better adjusted 
than retirees who had not been confronted with the necessity of planning for their 
retirement, even though the latter had the continued assistance of a counselor. 

We realized in making this hypothesis that there was strong theoretical evidence 
in support of the contrary hypothesis, i.e., many studies have shown that a person's 
satisfaction, especially after retirement, depends upon knowing that he is still 
"in contact." In other words, there is strong support in both the retirement 
literature, as well as the literature of industrial relations, which indicates 
that one of the most important things that a company can do to maintain a man's 
morale both before and after retirement, is to give that man special attention. 

(For example, this was first noted in the early research of Elton Mayo, and has 
continued to be known as the "Hawthorne effect.") However, even though we are 
aware of this tendency, and the fact that there were many indications that a 
retiree whose "needs in retirement" were "being attended to" might well be better 
adjusted and more satisfied in retirement, we still felt that in the long run 
the independence and internal security that is achieved by a person when he 
seriously plans for his own retirement would, at least in a small degree, out 
weigh the advantages of the more paternalistic approach reflected in postretire- 
ment counseling. 

Essentially, the results (-.onfirm our hypothesis, i.e., that retirees who^ 
had participated in the preretirement counseling program reflect an equal or 
better level of adjustment than those ret'rees who are involved in the post'- 
retirement program. The results which will now be presented indicate either S* 

a slight favorability for preretirement counseling, or no significant difference 
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between the two treatment effects, with the exception of the area of income and satis- 
faction with it. For some reason, although the pension income of the two groups is 
as well matched as is possible to achieve in any field study, the retirees receiving 
postretirement counseling appear to be less dissatisfied than those persons who hAve 
been involved in the preretirement counseling program. Although none of the other data 
relevant to income showed a significant difference between the two groups, those 
persons involved in the postretirement counseling program Indicated their retirement 
income was higher, a 9 well as indicating more satisfaction with that Income than did 
their counterparts who had participated in the preretirement counseling program. The 
only possible explanation of this phenomenon is that in the preretirement counseling 
program the counselors had not spent enough time dealing with financial planning where&s 
the postretirement counselors were actually counseling the retirees in a "here and now" 
kind of way on budget matters (and even in some cases were providing supplemental Income 
so that even though the actual amount of income of these two groups might have 
originally been the same, the persons who were involved in the postretirement counseling 
were actually utilizing their resources more effectively than persons who were only 
involved in the preretirement counseling. However, this is only a tentative explanation 
and the data in at least one of the tables which will be discussed later (on actual 
amount of monthly income) might tend to refute it. 

An observation of the data in Table 4-181 indicates that those persons who parti- 
cipated in preretirement counseling do report a slightly higher degree of adjustment 
than those retirees who are now participating in the postretirement program. The chi 
square for the data in Table 4-181 is only 4.87 (2 d.f.), which is only significant 
at the .10 level, and thus, we cannot reject the null hypothesis with much confidence, 
however, It certainly is large enough to indicate a strong trend in the expected 
direction. 



Table 4-181 



Ho: There will be no significant difference in retirement adjustment between 

retirees who took preretirement counseling and those who are presently 
involved in postretirement counseling. (540 vs. 604) 





Counseling Program 




Adjustment 


Preretirement 


Postretirement 


Total % 


Counseling 


Counseling 




Low 


18.2% 


37.5% 


26.3% 


Medium 


32.7% 


20.0% 


27.4% 


High 


49.1% 


42.5% 


46.3% 


Total 7. 


ioo.o% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


40 


95 



However, an observation of the data in Table 4-182 shows a very curious phenomenon. 
The reader will recall that in almost all previous cases the interviewer's observation 
of the adequacy of the retiree's adjustment has been as good, or better discreminator 
between the two groups than has been the respondent's own admission. In this case, 
however, we find the opposite. An analysis of the data in Table 4-182 yields a chi 
square which is not elgnifica.it. Likewise, the data in Table 4-183 (length of time 
to adjust) yields a chi square of approximately 2.00 (2 d.f.) which also is not 
significant. Table 4-184 also indicates another area where there apparently is'nct''^, 
significant difference between the two groups of retirees. Table 4-184 summarizes 
the responses of the retirees concerning f’ elr feelings about retiring, l.e., whether 




they dislike the ides and were reluctant to retire, or whether they looked 
forward to retirement, and a third category, "couldn't wait." The chi square of 
1.07 (2 d.f.) is not significant at any level. 

Table 4-182 



Ho; There is no significant difference in the interviewer's rating of 
retiroes adjustment between retirees who took preretirement 
counseling and those who are presently involved in postretirement 
counseling. (376 vs. 604) 





Counseling Program 




Ad lustmont 


Preretirement 

Counseling 


Postretirement 

Counseling 


fotal 7. 


Well adjusted 


74.5% 


82.5% 


78.0% 


Fairly well adjusted 


14.5% 


10.0% 


12.5% 


Questionable 


11.0% 


7.5% 


9.5% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


40 


95 



Table 4-183 

Ho: There will be no significant difference in length of time to adjust 

to retirement between retirees who took preretirement counseling 
and those who are presently involved in post retirement counseling. 
(208 vs. 604) 





Counseling Program 




Time to Adjust 


Preretirement 


Postretirement 


Total % 


Not or questionable 


29.1% 


20.6% 


24.8% 


Few months 


14.5% 


20.5% 


17.5% 


Few Weeks 


56.4% 


59.0% 


57.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


39 


94 



Table 4-184 

Ho: There willobe no significant difference in the degree of resistance 

to retirement between retirees who took preretirement counseling 
and those who are presently involved in postretirement counseling. 
(203 vs. 604) 





Counseling Program 




Resistance to Retirement 


Preretirement 


Post retirement 


Total % 


Disliked idea 


29.1% 


32.5% 


30.5% 


Looked forward 


60.0% 


62.5% 


61.1% 


Couldn't wait 


10.9%. 


5.0% 


8.4% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


40 


95 



The data in Table 4-185 indicates there was a highly significant difference 
between these two groups of retirees in terms of the amount of planning they did 
for retirement. A statistical analysis of the data in Table 4-185 yields a chi 
square of 10.52 (2 d.f.), which is significant at the .01 level, and thus, allows 
us to reject the null hypothesis with a great deal of confidence. Apparently the 
preretirement counseling was effective in it's primary purpose of stimulating 
the employees before their retirement to begin to plan for their retirement. This 
finding, combined with the other data in this section, would lead us to believe 
that there was a very positive effect from the preretirement counseling in stimulat- 
ing the employees to do planning, however, apparently the effectiveness of the 
postretirement program has to a large extent, compensated for the differential which 
ve observed in Section I of this chapter, i.e., the fact that persons who do plan 
for their retirement do seem to be better adjusted on all of the attitudes of 
adjustment. In other words, whereas we have already found that preretirement 
counseling does stimulate planning and does appear to be related to more effective 
adjustment, therefore, the fact that in this company those without preretirement 
counseling seemed to be as well adjusted, would tend to indicate that postretirement 
counseling to a large extent, compensates for the lack of preretirement counseling 
and planning. 



Table 4-185 



Ho: There will be no significant difference in amount of planning done (before) 

for retirement between retirees who took preretirement counseling and 
those who are presently involved in poatretlrement counseling. (560 va. 604) 





Counseling Program 




Plans for Retirement 


Preretirement 


Postretirement 


Total % 


Few plans 


9,17. 


35.07. 


20.0% 


Average plans 


25.57. 


25.0% 


25.37. 


Many plans 


65.57. 


40.07. 


1 54.7 % 


Total 7. 


100.07. 


100.07. 


100.0% 


N I 


55 


40 


95 



Table 4-186 and 4-187 also report two indices which reflect no significant 
difference between the two groups of retirees. Table 4-186 concerns the satis- 
faction of the retiree with the timing of his retirement decision. The chi square 
was only .55, For the data in Table 4-187 the chi square was 1.31, which was 
equally non-aignif leant. The data further indicates that in terms of the 
positiveness or negativeness of retirees' attitudes there apparently is no 
difference between those retirees who were involved in preretirement counseling 
as compared with those retirees who are involved in postretirement counseling. 

Table 4-186 



Ho: There will be no significant difference in the satisfaction with the 

decision to retire between retirees who took preretirement counseling 
and those who are presently involved in postrttirement counseling. 
(353 vs. 604) 



Satisfaction with Decisid 


Counseling Program 


In Preretirement Postretirement 


Total % 


Satisfied 
Not satisfied 


47.37. 55.07. 

52.77. 45.0% 


50.57. 

49.5% 


Total 7. 


100.0% 100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 40 


95 
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Table 4-187 



Ho: There will be no significant difference in the stereotypes of 

retirement between retirees who took preretirement counseHng and 
those who are presently involved in postretirement counseling, 
(544 vs. 604) 





Counseling Program 




Stereotypes of Retirement 


Preretirement 


Postretirement 


Total % 


High (positive) 


29.6% 


20.5% 


25.8% 


Medium 


31.5% 


41.0% 


35.5% 


Low (negative) 


38.9% 


38.5% 


38.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


39 i 


92 



One of the three major subareas indicating adjustment to retirement is amount 
of the retiree's income and his satisfaction with it. In Tables 4-188 through 
4-192, we find the data comparing the two groups on some of the various indices 
of retirement finances. An examination of these tables leads us to believe that 
none of them indicate a statistically significant difference between the two groups 
of employees. However, of those tables which do approach a level of statistical 
significance, observation leads us to believe that in every case, the data is 
in a direction favoring the financial adjustment of persons involved in postretlre- 
ment counseling. For example, in Table 4-188, we see that seventy-two percent 
(727.) of the retirees involved in postretirement counsellng(as compared with 
only fifty-nine percent (59%) of the retirees Involved in preretirement counseling) 
indicate their monthly retirement is over $550. A chi square analysis of the data 
in Table 4-188 is 1.58 (1 d.f.), which is only significant at the .30 level. 

Although this is not high enough to allow us to say with any degree of confidence 
that there is a consistent difference between the responses of the two groups, 
the difference which does exist tends to indicate that slightly more employees 
involved in postretirement counseling do have a higher retirement income than 
those persons involved In the preretirement counseling. This is indeed surprising 
because retirees in both of these groups received the same amount of retirement 
benefits from the company, and we assumed that if the preretirement planning had 
been effective, then the persons who had planned for their financial security 
in retirement would actually have higher retirement incomes than those persons who 
did not. This hypothesis however, does not appear to be confirmed by the data. 
Likewise, in Table 4-189, we find an equally unexpected result. Although the chi 
square of 1.23 (1 d.f.) is only significant at the .30 level, which does not allow 
us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence, an inspection of 
the data in Table 4-189 does Indicate that whereas 90% of those persons involved 
in postretirement counseling indicated their retirement income is the same or more 
than they expected, only approximately 82% of the persons in preretirement counseling 
so specified. Even more surprising it the other side of the table which indicates 
that slightly over 18% of the persons involved in preretirement counseling programs 
found that their retirement income was less than they expected. This is contrary 
to what might be assumed to be the results of an effective preretirement counseling 
program, i.e., the assumption being that a preretirement counseling program would 
allow the retiree to know exactly how much his income would be during retirement. 

The most obvious explanation of this kind of result would be that the particular 
segment of this company's preretirement counseling program which deals with 
financial planning may be less than effective. 
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Table 4-188 



Ho: There will be no significant difference In amount of retirement Income 

between retirees who took preretirement counseling and those who are 
presently Involved In posttetlrement counseling. (593 vc. 604) 





Counseling Program 




Income 


Preretirement 


Poatretlrement 


Total % 


Low 


40.7% 


27.8% 


35.6% 


High 


59.3% 


72.2% 


64.4% 


Total % 


100. 0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


36 


90 



Table 4-189 



Ho: There will be no significant difference In discrepancy between expected 

and actual Income in retirement between retirees who took preretirement 
counseling and those who are presently Involved In poatretlrement 
counseling. (297 vs. 604) 





Counseling Program 




Income In Retirement 1st 1 


1 Preretirement 


Poatretlrement 


Total % 


Less than expected J 

Same or Mrs than expects 


18.2% 
d 81.8% 


10.0% 

90.0% 


14.7% 

85.3% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


40 


95 



Table 4-190 



Hoi There will be no significant difference In extent of economic deprivation 
In retirement between retirees who took preretirement counseling and 
those who are presently involved In postretirement counseling. (S46 vs. 604) 





Counseling Program 




Economic Deprivation 


Preretirement 


Poatretlrement 


Total % 


Low 


45.5% 


57.5% 


50.5% 


Medium 


29.1% 


30.0% 


29.5% 


High _ 


25,5% _ 


12.5% 


20. 0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


H 


55 


40 


95 



Table 4-191 



Ho: There is no significant difference in the attitudes toward present 

financial status between retirees who took preretirement counseling 
and those who are presently Involved In postreti remen t counseling. 
(548 vs. 604) 



Attitude Toward 


Counseling Program 




Financial Status 


Preretirement 


Postretlrement 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


29. 6% 


15.4% 


23.7% 


Medium 


24. IX 


35.9% 


29.0% 


High (positive) 


46.3% 


48.7% 


47.3% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


H 


54 


39 


93 



Table 4-192 



Ho: There will be no significant difference In perceived adequacy of 

retirement income between retirees who took preretirement counseling 
and those who are presently involved in postretlrement counseling. 
(463 vs. 604) 



Adequacy of Monthly 


Counseling Program 




Income 


Preretirement 


Postretlrement 


Total % 


More than adequate 


20.4% 


16.2% 


18.7% 


Juet adequate 


40.7% 


51.4% 


45.1% 


Leas than adequate 


38.9% 


32.4% 


36.3% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


37 


91 



Table 4*190 and 4*191 also indicate no significant difference between the 
two groups, however, again, a visual inspection of the data In these two tables 
Indicates that persons who were Involved In preretirement counseling report a 
slightly higher degree of economic deprivation and a slightly lover degree of 
satisfaction with their financial status after retirement than do those retirees 
who are participating in postretlrement counseling. An analysis of the data In 
Table 4*190 yields a chi square of 2.61 (2 d.f.), which la significant only 
at the .30 level and thus, ve cannot reject the null hypothesis with any degree 
of confidence. A statistical analysis of the data In Table 4*191 yields a 
chi square of 3.01 (2 d.f.), which is also significant only at the .30 level, 
and likewise, does not allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree 
of confidence. 

The data reported in Table 4*192 may relate to the single east Important 
hypothesis concerning Income as an Index of adjustment. We asked the retirees 
to indicate the adequacy of their monthly Income, since we felt that adequacy ^ 
of monthly Income Is probably mote significant than either actual amount of 
income, expectations, attitudes toward financial status, or even the kinds of 
Items being measured by the scale questions under economic deprivation. An 
examination of the data in Table 4-189 indicates no apparent difference between 
the two groups of retirees and a statistical analysis of the data yields a chi 
square of 1.00 (2 d.f.), which is not significant at any level. Thus, on 
what we believe to be the most important single lodes of income, as it effects 



adjustment in retirement, l.e., adequacy, we find no significant difference in the 
tvo groups. It should be noted, however, that approximately 33% of all of the 
employees in both pre- and postretirement programs indicated that their monthly 
Income was less than adequate, whereas only 22% of all retirees in all companies 
so indicated, and in the aerospace field, only approximately 15% of the retirees 
so indicated. 

Tables 4-193, 4*194, and 4*195 report data relevant to our second area of 
adjustment to retirement, health. All three of these tables indicate there is no 
significant difference between the health, or health attitudes of the rotlrees related 
to the pre- or postretirement counseling program. Table 4*193, concerning overall 
rating of health, yields a chi square of 1.98 (2 d.f.), which is not significant at 
any level; Table 4-194, which deals with the retiree's attitudes toward health, 
yields an even lever chi square of .04; and Table 4*195 which reports the perception 
of the retirees concerning whether their healtli is worse, the same, or better than 
they expected before they retired, yields a chi square of only .77. Obviously, 
none of these chi squares even approach a level of significance, and consequently, 
we can say that there is no evidence to indicate that preretirement counseling is more 
effective than postretirement counseling in promoting better health, or better 
attitudes toward health after retirement. 

However, it is interesting to note that in comparing health and finance we find 
that 10% of the parsons with preretirement counseling report their health is less 
than they expected, whereas 18% or approximately twice the number of employees reported 
their Income is less than they expected. This would tend to confirm our earlier 
explanation. We would logically assume that income, which can be predetermined, would 
show less variation than health, which in most cates cannot be predetermined; however, 
in this case we find there is more discrepancy beeveen expectation and reality for 
income than there is for health, which again leads us to believe that this particular 
company's preretirement counseling program may not have adequately confronted the 
employee with the Issues Involved in the economic aspects of planning for hie retire- 
ment. 

Table 4*193 

HO: There will be no significant difference in ratings of health in retirement 
between retirees who took preretirement counseling and those who are 
presently Involved in postretirement counseling. (248 vs. 604) 





Counseling Pr.>gram 




Health Rating 


Preretirement 


Postretirement 


Total % 


Poor to fair 


14.5% 


10.0% 


12.6% 


Good 


45.5% 


60.0% 


51.6% 


Excellent 


_ 40.0% 


30.0% 


35.8% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


M 


55 


40 


95 



Table 4-194 



Ho: There will be no significant difference In attitudes toward health In 

retirement between retirees who took preretirement counseling and thoae 
who are presently Involved In poatretlrement counseling. (537 vs. 604) 





Counseling Program 




Attitude Toward Health 


Preretirement 


Postretlrement 


Total % 


Low (negative) 


29.1% 


27.5% 


28.4% 


Medium 


32.7% 


32.5% 


32.6% 


High (positive) 


38.2% 


40.0% 


38.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


40 


95 



Table 4-195 



Ho: There will be no significant difference In discrepancy between 

expected and actual health In retirement between retirees who took 
preretirement counseling and those who are presently Involved In 
poatretlrement counseling. (249 vs. 604) 





Counsel lng 


Program 




Health Expectation 


Preretirement Postretlrement 


Total % 


Worse than expected 


9.1% 


2.5% 


6.3% 


Better than expected 


90.9% 


97.5% 


93.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


40 


95 



Tables 4*196 through 4*201 report data relevant to testing of our hypothesis 
In the third area of adjustment to retirement, activities. Here, again, we 
find that none of the measurements yielded a difference between the two groups of 
retirees which was statistically significant, however, two of the areas do 
Indicate a strong trend In the expected direction In favor of a more active 
Involvement for those retirees who were Involved In preretirement counseling 
compared with the retirees Involved In postretlrement counseling. 

Table 4*196 



Ho: There will be no significant difference In number of retirement 

activities between retirees who took preretirement counseling 
and those who are presently Involved In postretlrement counseling. 
(521 vs. 604) 





Counseling Program 




Number of Activities 


Preretirement 


Postretlrement 


Total % 


Low 


20.0% 


15.0% 


17.9% 


Medium 


14.5% 


32.5% 


22.1% 


High 


65.5% 


52.5% 


60.0% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


40 


95 
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Table 4-197 



Ho: There vlll be no elgnlflcant difference In the change In number of 

activities since retirement between retirees who took preretirement 
counseling and those who are presently Involved in poatretlrement 
counseling. (167 vs. 604) 



Change In Number 


Counseling 


Program 




of Activities 


Preretirement Postretirement 


Total % 


Decrease 


16.4% 


22.5% 


| 18.9% 


Same 


41.8% 


42.5% 


42.1% 


Increase 


41.8% 


35.0% 


38.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


40 


95 



Table 4-196 



Ho: There vlll be no significant difference In extent of participation 

(Intensity) In activities between retirees who took preretirement 
counseling and those who are presently Involved in postretirement 
counseling. (525 vs. 604) 





Counseling 


Program 




Intensity of Participation 


Preretirement 


Postretirement 


Total % 


Low 


34.5% 


22.5% 


29.5% 


Medium 


29.1% 


37.5% 


32.6% 


High 


36.4% 


40.0% 


37.9% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


55 


40 


95 



Table 4-199 



Ko: There vlll be no significant difference in the change In extent of . 

participation In activities since retirement between retirees who 
took preretirement counseling and those who are presently Involved 
In postretirement counseling. (168 vs. 604) 



Change In Intensity 


Counseling Program 




of Participation 


Preretirement 


Poatretlrement 


Total % 


Use 


20.0% 


25.0% 


22.1% 


Same 


27.3% 


32.5% 


29.5% 


More 


52.7% 


42.5% 


48.4% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


H 


55 


40 


95 
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Table 4-200 



Ho: There will be no significant difference in the enjoyment of retirement 

activities between retirees who took preretirement counseling and 
those who are presently Involved In postretlrement counseling. 

(529 vs. 604) 



Enjoyment of Retirement Counseling Program 



Activities 


Preretirement 


Postretlrement 


Total X 


Low 


27. 3X 


42. 5X 


33. 7X 


Medium 


36. 4X 


30. OX 


33. 7X 


High 


36. 4X 


27. 5X 


32. 6X 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


55 


40 


95 



Table 4-201 



Ho: There will be no significant difference In the change In enjoyment of 

activities after retirement between retirees who took preretirement 
counseling and those who are presently Involved In postretlrement 
counseling. (169 vs. 604) 



Change In Enloynent of Actlvl* Counseling Program 


ties Since Retirement 


Preretirement 


Postretlrement 


Total X 


Less 


9. IX 


7.5X 


8.4X 


Same 


61. 8X 


55. OX 


58. 9X 


More 


29. IX 


37. 5X 


32. 6X 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100. OX 


N 


55 


40 


95 



For example, a visual observation of Table 4*196 Indicates that those persons 
who were Involved In preretirement counseling programs now participate In more 
activities than do those persons who are now involved In the postretlrement 
counseling program. The chi square for Table 4*196 Is 4.44 (2 d.f.), which Is 
only significant at the .20 level and this is not high enough to allow us to 
reject the null hypothesis with any degree of confidence. Likewise, the data 
In Table 4*200 yields a chi square of 2.43 (2 d.f.), which Is significant at the 
.30 level, again, not high enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis with 
any degree of confidence, but certainly high enough to indicate a trend. A 
visual Inspection of the data In Table 4*200 thus leads us to believe that 
employees who have participated In preretirement counseling may enjoy their 
retirement activities more than persons who did not participate In preretirement 
counseling, but are Involved In the postretlrement counseling program. 

Table 4*197, 4*198, 4-199, and 4*201 report other indices of retirement 
activities, none of which even approach a degree of statistical significance, and 
thus, we can say In all cases that there appears to be no difference between 
persons participating In pre- and postretl rement counseling. Table 4-197 reports 
the amount of change In activities since retirement, and a statistical analysis 

of the data yields a chi square of only .74. Table 4-198 concerns Intensity 

participation In retirement activities, and a statistical analysis yields a chi 
square of only 1.72. Table 4-199 Indicates there has been no significant • 
difference In the amount of change in participation In activities since retirement 
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between the two groups, as Indicated by the chi square of only .75. 

Thus i the only two areas where we see any trend toward better retirement adjust- 
ment for persons Involved In preretirement counseling are in the areas of number of 
activities and enjoyment of those activities. We also discovered there la no signi- 
ficant difference between the two groups which would leads us to Indicate that 
retirees who are now participating In more activities and enjoying their activities 
more than persons who did not participate In planning were actually participating le 
more activities and enjoying activities more than before retirement . Thle would 
certainly confirm our hypothesis related to the effect that preretirement counseling 
should lead a person to begin to participate In activities and should increase their 
enjoyment of those activities before he retires; whereas, the person who tends to 
resist retirement or for some other reason does not begin to plan for his retirement 
activities, will tend to express an attitude of "as soon as 1 retire 1 will begin 



The second part of our analysis concerns the effect of preretirement counseling 
upon the employee's attitude toward his job and other Indices of morale, which we 
are hypothesising would lead to more effective job performance before retirement. 

This hypothesis was apparently confirmed In the differential analysis of the attitude 
of present employees who have and have not participated In preretirement counseling 
programs (Section V-E) . Consequently, we asked these two groups of employees the same 
question, realising that there would be a certain degree of contamination In the faqt 
that the group of retirees who, over the years, have participated In the postretirement 
counseling program, will have continued to have their previous attitudes modified 
by continued contact with a sympathetic representative of the company. 

The data In Table 4-202 through 4-207 Indicates that there Is no significant 
difference between the pre- and pbstretlrees in terms of their attitude toward 
supervision, work Itself, their particular job, the company, the pension, or the 
fairness of the company's mandatory retirement policy. The only area where there Is 
a possible trend toward a significant difference Is In attitudes toward company. As 
Indicated In Table 4-205, the chi square of 2.45 (2 d.f.) Is only significant at the 
.30 level, and does not allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of 
confidence. A visual observation of the data Indicates that there Is a more positive 
attitude toward the company for those retirees who are Involved In postretirement 
counseling programs. Table 4-202 concerning attitudes toward supervision, yields a 
chi square of 2.41 (2 d.f.), which Is not significant. Table 4-210 Is essentially 
the same. The data in this table yields a chi square of 3.31 (2 d.f,), which Is not 
significant. Table 4-204 concerning attitudes toward the job yields a chi square of 
only .72. Tables 4-206 and 4-207 dealing with satisfaction with the company's pension, 
and mandatory retirement policies respectively, yield chi squares of 2.33 (2 d.f.), 
and .09, neither of which Is significant. 

Thus, In susmary, It would appear that there Is very little difference In the 
adjustment of retirees who participated In preretirement counseling and those ratlrees 
participating In postretirement counseling. The only place where the two groups stem 
to differ significantly Is In the Increased astount of planning done by those retirees 
who had participated In preretirement counseling programs, which Indicates that the 
program In this company was at least somewhat effective In stlaiulatlng planning.- — — ^ 
Consequently, the fact that this planning does not result In a degree of adjustment^* 
which Is greater than for those retirees who did not participate In the preretirement 
counseling program (which Is the pattern which we have found In all of the other 
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companies, as reported earlier In this chapter) would argue strongly for the validity 
of this company’s post retirement counseling program In terms of producing the same 
results as the preretirement counseling piogram. The next question, of course, 
that must be asked concerns the relative coat of the two programs. It should also 
be recorded that in the interviews we found none of the (possibly assumed) negative 
side effects of a "paternalistic" program such as postretirement counseling. 

Table 4-202 



Ho: There Is no significant difference in attitudes toward supervision 

before retirement between retirees who took preretirement counseling 
and those who are presently Involved In postretirement counseling. 
(S52 vs. 604) 



Attitude Toward 


Counseling Program 




Supervision 


Preretirement 


Postretirement 


Total X 


Negative 


38. 2X 


23. IX 


31. 9X 


Medium 


25. 5X 


30. 8X 


27. 7X 


Positive 


36.4X 


46. 2X 


40. 4X 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100.0X 


N 


55 


39 


94 



Table 4-203 

Ho: There is no significant difference In attitudes "toward my work" 

before retirement between retirees who took preretirement counseling 
and those who are presently Involved In postretirement counseling. 
(554 vs. 604) 





Counseling Program 




Attitude Toward Work 


Preretirement 


Postretirement 


Total X 


Negative 


21 .8X 


10. OX 


16. 8X 


Average 


41. 8X 


47. 5X 


44. 2X 


Positive 


36. 4X 


42. 5X 


38. 9X 


Total X 


100. OX 


100. OX 


100 . ox 


N 


55 


40 


95 



Table 4-204 

Ho: There Is no significant difference In the attitudes toward the Job 

before retirement between retirees who took preretirement counseling 
and those who are presently involved In postretirement counseling. 
(556 va. 604) 





Counseling Program 




Attitude Toward Job 


Preretirement 


Postretirement 


Total X 


Negative 


18. SX 


15. OX 


17. OX 


Average 


42. 6X 


37. 5X 


40. 4X 


Positive 


38. 9X 


47.5% 


42. 6X 


Total X 


100. OX 


100.01 


100.0X 


J! 


54 


40 
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Tabic 4-205 , , 

Ho: There la no significant difference In the attitude toward the company 

before retirement between retirees who took preretirement counseling and 
those who are presently Involved In postretirement counseling. 

(553 vs. 604) 





Counseling Program 




Attitude Toward Company 


Preretirement 


Postretirement 


Total % 


Negative 


27. 8X 


15.0% 


22.3% 


Average 


33.3% 


32.5% 


33.0% 


Positive 


38. 9% 


52.5% 


44.7% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


40 


94 



Table 4-206 

Ho: Thera Is no significant difference In satisfaction with the company 

pension between retirees who took preretirement counseling and those 
who are presently Involved In postretirement counseling. (465 vs. 604) 



Satisfaction with 


Counseling Program 




Company Pension 


Preretirement 


Postretirement 


Total % 


Very dissatisfied 


11.1% 


2.6% 


7.6% 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


25.9% 


28.9% 


27.2% 


Somewhat satisfied 


37.0% 


42.1% 


39.1% 


Very satisfied 


25.9% 


26.3% 


26.1% 


Total % 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


38 


92 



Table 4-207 

Ho: There Is no significant difference In the attitude toward the fairness 

of the company's mandatory retirement policy between tetlrees who 
took preretirement counseling and those who are presently Involved 
In postretirement counseling. (204 vs. 604) 



Attitude Toward Mandato ry Counseling Proa ram 



Retirement Policy 


Preretirement 


Postretirement 


Total % 


YesT it f e fair 


63.0% 


60.0% 


61.7% 


No. It's not fair 


37.0% 


40.0% 


36,3% 


Total % 


100.6% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


N 


54 


40 


94 
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It It also Interesting to look at one final Issue In terms of Interpreting the 
data within this Individual company. This Is a company that has always prided 
Itself on employee loyalty, '/early, they spend large amounts of money with the goal 
of Increasing their employee's motivation and commitment to work. Consequently, 

It Is Interesting to note that In one of the questions concerning the retiree's 
attitudes about retirement, we find that 40% and 44% (In the two divisions) of all 
employees who retired at the regular retirement age Indicated to some degree that 
they resisted the Idea of retiring. This Is compared with only 30% for all eight 
of the companies In the sample and approximately 20% for the same type of retirees 
In aerospace organisations. Thus, It may be that In a company where motivation 
and commitment to the job (atd resistance to retirement) Is as strong as It Is In 
this company, what Is really needed Is a much more Intensive preretirement counsel- 
ing program than the one presently being conducted by this company. Such an lntenslv 
pre re tl rente nt counseling program might produce a significant difference In adjustment 
to retirement between the two groups of retirees. In other words, If the company 
were to spend as much money on their preretirement counseling program as they do 
on their postretirement counseling program, then we might bee more difference 
between the adjustment of two groups of employees. In fairness, It should also be 
noted In passing that whereas their resistance to retirement Is higher than the 
average of all companies, their adjustment Is as high or higher than the other 
companies. Thus, resistance may not be related to lack of adjustment In the 
presence of either a pre- or postretirement counseling program. This Is a 
stimulating and fruitful area for future research. Based on this vary limited 
study, It would be our hypothesis that the degree of resistance to retirement 
before the preretirement counseling program begins would have no effect upon the 
effectiveness of the counseling, assuming that the counseling was Intensive and 
that the resistance was not so high as to preclude the employee's voluntary 
attendance . 

D. Summary of Chapter IV Results ; 

In an attempt to summarise the results of the ninety-six (96) tests of hypotheses 
which have been reported in the first four sections of this chapter, the following 
chart allows the reader to see all of the results graphically represented on one 
page. Overall, It Indicates there la a significantly better adjustment of retirees 
who have taken preretirement counseling than for retirees who have tot. Not all of 
the Indices and questions in areas which we expected would be related to adjustment 
in retirement were found to be significantly related to participation In a preretire- 
ment counseling program, but enough are shown to be significantly related to retirement 
adjustment that we can conclude with some degree of confidence that there Is a 
significant difference In the degree of adjustrent between persons who have and have 
not had preretirement counseling. 

The Relationships Between Preretirement Coun seling 
and Factors Related to Adjustment an d Resistance 
to Retirement 

R • Retirees, both early and regular. 

E • Active employees. 

A ■ Comparison of responses of retirees or employees In companies ' 
with pteretirement counseling programs vs. response of employees 
or retirees in companies without preretirement counseling. __ / 

B • Comparison of responses of employees or retirees who have parti- /' 

copated in preretirement counseling vs. responses of those who have not. 
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C ■ Comparison of responses of employees or retirees In companies with 
preretirement counseling programs who participated vs. responses 
of employees or retirees In the same companies who did not participate. 

D » Comparison of responses of employees or retirees who participated In 
preretirement counseling and reported the experience as very helpful 
va. those who participated but did not feel the program vas very helpful. 

X » Comparison of responses of retirees who participated In preretirement 

counseling program vs. those who participated In an on-golng postretirement 
counseling program. 

* » Indicates the significance level was less than .20 (higher). 



A 


B 


C 


D 


X 


R E 


R E 


R R 


R 


E R 



' (1) 


Adjustment (resistance) 


" 




* ■ 






1 ■ 


r rr 


11 




(self-report scale) * 


ft 


.001 


ft 


.001 


ft 


ft 


.05 


.10 


(2) 


Adjustment (reslstence) 
(Interviewer rating) * 


★ 


.005 


ft 


.005 


ft 


ft 


.10 


ft 


(3) 


Length of time to adjust * 


★ 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


* 


ft 


<*> 


Plans for retirement * 


* 


.01 


ft 


.01 


ft 


.10 


e 


.01 


(5) 


Satisfied with timing of 
retirement * 


m 


ft 


m 


ft 


m 


★ 


m 


ft 


(6) 


Less negative stereotypes 
of retirement life .10 


ft 


.05 


.01 


.20 


.05 


ft 


ft 


ft 


(7) 


Retirement Income .025 


ft 


.10 


.10 


ft 


* 


ft 


ft 


ft 


(8) 


Dlecrepancy between actual 
and expected retirement 
Income * 


m 


ft 




ft 


m 


ft 


m 


ft 


(9) 


Adequacy of retirement 
Income .20 


ft 


.025 


* 


.i0 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


(10) 


Health (preeent) * 


ft 


.025 


.05 


.005 


.10 


ft 


ft 


ft 


(11) 


Attitude toward health * 


* 


ft 


* 


.10 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


(12) 


Discrepancy between 
actual and expected 


















(13) 


health * 

Humber of actlvltlee 


m 


ft 


m 


ft 


m 


ft 


• 


ft 


(present) .005 


ft 


a 001 


.05 


.001 


.10 


ft 


ft 


.20 


(1A) 


Intensity of participation 
(present) * 


* 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


* 


ft 


ft 


(15) 


Enjoyment of activities 
(present) * 


* 


.10 


ft 


ft 


ft 


.10 


.05 


ft 


(18) 


Change (increase) In: 

(a) Number of activities * 

(b) Intensity of parti- 


ft 


ft 


.05 


ft 


ft* 


.001 


ft 


ft 




cipation * 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


.01 


ft 


* 


* 




(c) Enjoyment of acti- 




















vities * 


ft 


ft 


ft 


.20 


ft 


.20 


* 


* 


(17) 


Pavorable attitude toward: 
(a) Work * 


ft 


ft 


* 


ft 


ft 


ft 


* 


* 




(b) Job .20 


ft 


.10 


ft 


* 


.05 


.10 


* 


ft 




(c) Supervision * 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


.10 


.05 


ft 


ft^ 




(d) Company * 


ft 


.20 


.10 


.20 


.025 


.01 


.01 1 


ft 




(e) Pension * 


ft 


ft 


ft 


ft 


* 


ft 


ft 


ft 




(f) Mandatory retirement 




















policy * 


ft 




ft 


.10 


* 


ft 


* 


* 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 



The emergence in recent years of the Institution of retirement has focused atten- 
tion upon the need to prepare older employees for a new life role. Many companies 
have instituted preretirement preparation programs in the interest of helping employees 
make the transition from work to retirement. The primary focus of this study is to 
investigate the effectiveness of company preretirement counseling programs and thus 
hopefully to contribute to the development of more enlightened personnel management 
policies for the older and retiring employee. Specifically, a major objective of the 
study was to determine whether exposure to intensive, comprehensive preretirement 
counseling carried out by the company had any significant effect in reducing resistance 
among employees or aiding in the retirement adjustment of retirees. 

The study was also designed to determine whether the degree of employee resistance 
or retiree adjustment is measurable; whether the interrelated varlablea contributing 
to resistance or adjustment to retirement can be identified, measured, and evaluated; 
and whether differences are explainable in terms of an individual's inclination toward 
preretirement planning or exposure to preretirement counseling programs. 

Although company preretirement counseling programs have grown in number and 
popularity in recent years, few research studies have attempted to assess the 
extensiveness or comprehensiveness of the programs if fared by the companies, and only 
one recent study has attempted to assess the effaces of a preretirement education pro- 
gram in terms of the temporal and qualitative aspects of adjustment following 
separation from work.l The major findings of this study were that preretirement 
counseling programs did reduce dissatisfaction with retlre«-ent and worry over health, 
and encouraged engagement in activities, including social activities. However, most 
of the measurements were not statistically significant. 

The research plan incorporated the following features: eight companies were 

selected, four of which provided preretirement counseling to employees and four which 
did not. Survey data were collected using depth interview techniques with older 
employees and retirees who were selected on a random basis from the rolls of the 
participating companies. In total, 648 older employees and retirees were interviewed. 



Some Distlngjlshing Characteristics of the Sample 

General Characteristics of Retirees and Older Employees The results of this study 
should be interpreted in the light of the special attitudes and conditions which 
exl ed when this group of 648 retirees and aging workers are compared to other 
groups. Major distinguishing characteristics are: 

1. Approximately twenty-five percent (25X) of the retirees tend consistently 
to resist retirement while seventy-five percent (75X) accept the idea of 
retirement. 

' “ “ ' / 

1. W. V. Hunter, A Longitudinal Study of Rre retirement Education (Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, lift.) 
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2. Forty percent (407c) of employees and forty-three percent (43%) of retirees felt 
that a mandatory retirement age was unfair. 

3. Only sixteen percent (167,) of this sample of retirees was currently employed. 
This contrasts with national figures showing that over half of the retirees 
receiving OASDHI are still working. 

4. Most retirees have either the same or a greater number of activities in retire- 
ment (rather than fewer) than existed during their working years. 

3. Good health tends to characterize both groups of retirees and employees. 

6. The financial status of the sample of retirees in this study shows some marked 
deviations from other studies description of the "average" group of retirees. 
First, ninety-eight percent (987,) of the group were receiving pensions from 
their former employers. The 1963 Survey of the Aged reported only approximately 
sixteen percent (16%) of all retired people as receiving pensions under employer 
pension plans. Second, about thirty percent (30%) of the group had a fairly 
substantial income during their working lives, falling into the bracket $941- 
$1500 per month. Third, only fifteen percent (15%) of the retirees reported 
present living standards lower than that which they had earlier in their life- 
times . 

Fourth, the workers in this survey were asked to compare their actual 
retirement income with expected retirement income. Interestingly enough, only 
fifteen percent (15%) of the retirees indicated they were receiving less 
retirement income than they expected, and twenty-two percent (22%) reported 
income to be more than they expected. A common belief about retirement is 
that individuals always expact more than they are going to get. Apparently 
persons in this group of retirees are fairly realistic about financial 
expectations. Over sixty percent (607.) were satisfied or very satisfied with 
their pension income. Fifth, liquid asset position of these respondents 
appeared to be good, with only approximately thirteen percent (137.) reporting 
no bank balances. Sixty percent (60%) cf the group reported ownership in some 
stocks. 

Finally, over three-fourths of the group do not worry about money matters. 

On this basis, one would expect the retirement adjustment of this group to 
be rather good, at least insofar as satisfactory adjustment depends upon 
financial status. 

7. Seventy percent (707.) of the employees and sixty-seven percent (677.) of the 
retirees have made plans "for a month or years" from now. The greatest 
amount of planning before retirement was for financial needs. 

8. Less than twenty-five percent (25%) of the group mentioned the existence 
of an employer's preretirement counseling program, although approximately 
one-half of the people were from companies with such programs. 

9. Concerning adjustment to retirement, over half of the retirees in this sample 
(577.) reported they adjusted to retirement in a few weeks. Another sixteen 
percent (167.) reported adjusting within a few months, but an amazingly high 
twenty-six percent (267.) indicated in some way that they still had not 
adjusted to nenwork. 
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Early Retirees vs. Regular Retirees . Approximately fifty percent (507.) of the retiree 
group had retired early (before age eixty-five). Major findings were: 

1. Early retirees differ in regard to finances: The early retiree received 

more income from equity investment sources, made more financial plans, 
and were generally more successful in saving for retirement than regular 
retirees. 

2. Early retirees were generally more pessimistic before retirement about 
their future health as compared to the regular retirees, but in retire- 
ment there were few actual differences between regular and early retirees. 

The lack of an optimistic outlook for continued good health may weigh 
heavily in the early retirement decision. 

3. Although a large number of people in the sample made retirement plans 
on their own Initiative, the early retirees did sb' more consistently 
than regular retirees. 

4. Early retirees tend to be more satisfied in retirement than regular 
retirees, and more of them reported retiring early to enjoy life than is 
true of regular retirees. Early retirees who have entered retirement 

of their own volition are not as likely as regular retirees to be 
dissatisfied with their retired status. 

Adjustment to Retirement . A major effort was made in the study to isolate the 
factors related to adjustment in retirement. For the group of 416 retirees, adjustment 
to retirement was measured by a previously validated questionnaire. Major findings 
are: 

1. Adjustment scores were significantly greater for the retiree who had 
the greatest retirement Income, who perceived this higher income to be 
"adequate," and who experienced the least decline in living standards 
after retirement. Finances do appear to be very closely related to 
retirement adjustment. These findings are consistent with previous 
studies of retirement adjustment. 

2. Health is Importantly related to adjustment in retirement, i.e., the 
better the retirees' health (as well as attitudes toward the state of 
health), the better will be adjustment in retirement. 

3. In reviewing all of the various measurements of retirement activities 
and their relationship to successful adjustment in retirement, clear 
evidence exists that well-adjusted retirees are those who are more 
active than less-adjusted retirees. In addition, better-adjusted 

retirees appear to have increased both the number and extent of their y — ^ 

participation in activities since retirement. This would indicate / 

that well-adjusted retirees increase their activities after retirement, 
and are not just more active people before retirement. However, the 
evidence in Chapter IV shows that retirees who participate in pre- C 

retirement counseling increase their activities before retirement. 

There is almost no support in our results for the so-called "dis- 
engagement" theory of retirement, which postulates retirement as. one 
in which retirees gradually withdraw from active participation in the-’ 
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life of the community. Almost all of the retirees in this sample were engaged 
in various activities after retirement at the same or a higher level than before 
retirement. However, it is interesting to note that the typical retiree was 
not as involved after retirement as they had expected to be before retirement. 



4. 



On each of the specific factors such as attitudes toward work, the job, super* 
vision, and the company, there were significant differences between well 
adjusted and poorly-adjusted retirees. In any case, high job satisfaction is 
positively related to adjustment in retirement. If a retiree was satisfied 
with his job, his supervisor, and the company before retirement, he was much 
more likely to fall into a high adjustment in retirement category than was true 
if he had negative attitudes in these three areas. 



5. The factors of marital status and permanency of residence were not associated 
with retirement adjustment in this study. 



Resistance to Retirement. For the group of 232 older employees, resistance to retirement 



was variously related to certain factors as follows: 



1 . 



The higher the monthly income and the less the expected change in the 
standard of living after retirement, the less the resistance to retirement 
that may be expected. Employees with a negative attitude toward their 
present financial status tend to resist retirement more than those with a 
more optimistic present attitude. 



2 . 



In comparing the relationship between resistance to retirement and present 
level of participation, intensity, and enjoyment of activities as well as 
expected level of participation, intensity and enjoyment of activities after 
retirement, we found only one significant relationship. This relationship 
was between resistance and expected change in enjoyment of retirement 
activities. Those older employees with less resistance to retirement were 
quite likely to expect activities in retirement to become more enjoyable. 



3. 



Resistance in retirement varied according to the degree to which retirees 
believed common "stereotypes" about retirement (these stereotypes were 
inaccurate and negative beliefs ) j 



4. 



We also found that the employees with poorer present health resisted retire- 
ment more than those with better health. Thus, those employees who are 
least able to work are resisting retirement the most. Again, the most 
plausible explanation is either that employees resent (and therefore resist) 
being forced to have to quit because of poor health; or that since resistance 
is inversely related to planning, those who are now being forced to retire 
because of health are even more resistant because they know they are not 
prepared to retire. 



5 . 



It was noticed earlier that there appeared to be no evidence to support the 
theory that employees who have more off-the-Job activities, or enjoy them__^ 
more, will be less resistant to retirement. Conversely, we did not find 
that employees who get more of their satisfaction on the job are more i 
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resistant to retirement. Likewise, resistance did not appear to be related 
to job morale, attitudes toward company, supervisor, or skill level. Thus, 
there was little support for the theory that the highly motivated, highly 
Job and company oriented employee will resist retirement the most. 



Mathematical Model . A regression equation explaining about fifty-seven percent (57%) 
of the variance in retirement adjustment and thirty-eight percent (38%) of resistance 
to retirement was developed. The factors of retirement income, health, belief in 
stereotypes of retirement, plans for retirement, and number of activities were most 
significant in explaining the observed variation in adjustment and resistance scores. 

Preretirement Planning . The effects of preretirement planning for the entire population 
of retirees and older employees was examined with the following results: 



1. A highly positive significant relationship was discovered between financial 
planning and level of retirement income. Retirees who planned in advance 
apparently not only have a larger income but are also more satisfied with 
their level of retirement income. The lack of financial planning is very 
closely related to high resistance to retirement among older employees. 
Employees who are making many plans tend to believe their retirement income 
will be more than adequate, whereas those who made no plans tend to believe 
their retirement income will be less than adequate. 

2. Planning also seems to pay off in more activities after retirement. 

3. People who are well-adjusted in retirement have done more planning for 
their health needs than those who are less well adjusted. However, there 
was no relationship found between amount of planning for health needs and 
better health after retirement. There was no relationship between planning 
for health needs and resistance to retirement, nor between the amount of 
planning and actual health. One of the reasons we may not see a stronger 
relationship here might be because there was such a small amount of plan- 
ning for health needs reported by employees and retirees, and what planning 
there was might have been relatively Ineffective. 

4. Of the eight companies, four had preretirement counseling programs. The 
"graduates" rate the program as "helpful," but the objective data is 
generally lacking which shows that it either made an impact on their 
awareness or on their planning. However, the results in Chapter IV 
indicate that attendance in the program does result in more effective 

ad justment in retirement. Consequently the results of this study raise 
questions about the exact nature of the relationship between program 
content, planning, and adjustment; and further research is needed to 
clarify these questions. 



There was considerable evidence that resistance to retirement is 
characterized by a high degree of "wishful thinking." In fact, this may 
be the variable which allows the high resistor to be that way, which 
allows him to rationalize away the need for planning and even the need 
to admit that he someday soon must retire. If this explanation is , 

plausible, then we must seriously question the validity of the present ( 
form of some preretirement counseling because of its apparent inability 
to confront the resistor with a more realistic view of his present and 
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future needs. Indeed, there vas much evidence reported in this study to support » 

the conclusion that, whereas the counseling programs were praised by high 
percentage of those who attended, they did not appear to have produced much j 

planning. Again, this seems to indicate that the preretirement counseling 
programs were being evaluated on the basis of their personal interest or ^ 

entertainment value, not their effectiveness in producing a great deal of 
specific planning, however, it did produce overall less resistance and more 
adjustment. 

The Effect of Preretirement Counseling on Adjustment to Retirement 

A major emphasis of our research was to determine an answer to the question: "Does 

preretirement counseling contribute to effective adjustment after retirement?" We attempted 
to answer this question through four different analyses, comparing preretirement counseling I 
with various measurements of retirement adjustment. (A) We compared the responses of 
retirees who had taken preretirement counseling from the four companies with programs against 
the responses of those who had not from all eight companies. (B) We made the same compari- 
sons, but only within the four companies with programs, so that we were comparing retirees 
who had chosen to participate in preretirement counseling against those who had chosen not „j 
to participate; The point of difference between the first and second comparison is that 
in the first comparison there were some retirees who did not have the opportunity for counsel- 
ing, but probably, on their own did comparable planning. Therefore, we would expect smaller 
differences to appear in (A) than in (B) . (0) We also compared the responses of all retirees 
from the four companies without programs against the responses of all retirees (both with \ 
and without counseling) from companies with programs. (D) Finally, we compared the responses ' 
of retirees and employees who had participated in preretirement counseling and thought it 
was "very helpful" against the responses of those who had participated in counseling but did 
not think it was that helpful. 

Findings were as follows: 

A. When comparisons were mads between responses of retirees who had and had not 
taken part in preretirement counseling, significant differences were found 
on many of the adjustment indicators, suggesting that retirees with counseling 
were experiencing more effective adjustment in retirement than those who had 
not. Specific areas where significant differences were found between the two 
groups included overall adjustment, rated adjustment (perceived by the inter- 
viewer), amount of planning done for retirement, belief in ctereotypes of 
retirement, adequacy of income, subjective rating of health, and number of 
retirement activities. In addition, on six (6) more of the dependent variables 
we found that the data appeared to be in the direction of our expectations, 
that is, more favorable adjustment for retirees who had participated in 



1. We realized that there were a number of retirees in the sample from companies with 
preretirement counseling programs who had not been exposed to the counseling program, but 
we reasoned that there might be an "osmosis" effect (i.e., an employee might, through his 
contact and association with other employees who had been through this counseling program 
pick up a significant amount of the essential effect of the counseling). Also, sinc^ 
the four companies without programs acted as a control group, we felt it would be wise"'t« 
check to see how much difference there was between retirees' and employees' responses 
from the two types of organizations. ^ 
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preretirement counseling programs; but the data did not reach a level of 
significance which would allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree 
of confidence on these six variables. 

B. In our second series of tests of the nineteen (19) hypotheses of adjustment, 
we attempted to hold constant as many of the situational variables as 
possible. We compared questionnaire responses of retirees who had taken 
preretirement counseling with responses from retirees who had not, within 
the same company . It was by this method of comparison that the greatest 
differences In adjustment were found between retirees who had taken the 
counseling program and those who had not. 

The specific areas of adjustment which were found to be significantly 
higher for retirees with counseling were the following: Self-reported 

adjustment showed the most significant difference between those with and 
without preretirement counseling, with the Interviewers' rating the next 
highest significant difference. Plans for retirement also showed a highly 
significant difference between retirees with and without counseling. We 
found no significant difference In length of time to adjust to retirement, 
nor satisfaction with the timing of retirement. Likewise, there was very 
little slghlflcant differehcea between the two groups of retirees on any 
of the measurements of retirement Income (only one, "perceived adequacy 
of Income" showed a> difference, but only at the .10 level). However, there 
was a highly significant difference between the actual health of those 
retirees with counseling and those without; and on attitudes toward health 
the difference approaches significance. Thus, retirees with counseling 
had both better health and better attitudes toward their health. Although 
most of the measurements of activities tended to indicate that the retirees 
who had participated in preretirement counseling will be more actively 
and enjoyably Involved in retirement, only one index really differentiated 
significantly between retirees who had and had not participated in pre- 
retirement counseling: the number of retirement activities. 

C. In the third series of tests of our nineteen (19) hypotheses, we compared 
responses of all of the retirees in the sample from companies with a 
preretirement counseling program against responses of retirees from 
companies without preretirement counseling programs. In general^ few 
significant differences were found in retirement adjustment of retirees 
from companies with and without preretirement counseling programs. Only 
in the area of number of retirement activities and the area of retirement 



2. We find that seven (7) of the nineteen (19) hypotheses yielded results which 
allowed us to reject the null hypotheses with confidence (.10 or higher). In 
addition, all but three (3) of the remaining twelve (12) tests yielded data which 
showed a strong trend in the expected direction, that la, in favor of better adjust- 
ment for those retirees who had participated in preretirement counseling. It is 
also Important to note that at least one (1) major variable in each of the four (4) 
areas (i.e., general adjustment, income, health, and activities) was found to ✓ — ^ 
significantly differentiate between those retirees who had and had not taken ! 
preretirement counseling. 
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income does there seem to be anything approaching a significant level of 
difference between the retirees from the two sets of companies. Although 
there were several other measurements which predicted more effective 
adjustment for retirees from companies with preretirement counseling programs, 
none were significant and it would be impossible to justify the existence of 
the preretirement counseling based on these very meager results. Consequently, 
we concluded that the effect of the rather large percentage of retirees in 
companies with counseling programs who had not taken counseling tended to 
cancel out significant differences. Consequently, there appears to be no 
Justification for the "osmosis" theory of preretirement counseling. An 
employer who supports such counseling might thus bo advised to require or 
strongly urge attendance at preretirement counseling sessions because 
voluntary attendance does not produce measurable results for all employees. 

D. A fourth test of the nineteen (19) hypotheses was made comparing responses 
of retirees who had taken the preretirement counseling program and thought 
it was very helpful with responses of retirees who had taken the preretirement 
counseling program but did not think it was particularly helpful or who 
thought it was not helpful. It is possible that for those individuals who 
resisted retirement, positive effects from participation in the counseling 
sessions could have been reduced by their attitudinal barriers. 

We found only one (1) of the nineteen (19) indices which we have been 
using for measuring retirement adjustment which differentiated significantly 
between the responses of the two groups of retirees, and this was in the wrong 
direction. Several of the indices did show a slight trend in the expected 
direction, i.e., more adequate adjustment for those persons who saw the 
program as helpful, but none were significant; several were in the wrong 
direction. The two statistical teats which came closest to allowing us to 
reject the null hypothesis were the tests concerning plans for retirement 
and the degree of enjoyment of retirement activities, but neither of these 
approached a level of significance which would allow us to reject the null 
hypothesis. The one measurement which did show a significant difference 
between those retirees who thought the program helpful and those who did not 
was in the area of change in number of activities. There is no apparent 
reason for why those who did not see the program as very helpful would also 
report that they expected more change (Increase) in their activities after 
retirement. 

Thus, we may conclude that there is no significant difference between 
the adjustment of persons who report they find the program very helpful 
as compared with those who report they did not find the counseling program 
particularly helpful. In other words, the real differences which we have 
discovered in this study are between those retirees who have taken the pro- 
gram and those who have not. This would indicate that even an exposure to 
preretirement counseling which was seen as not particularly helpful by the 
participants still produces better results than no particlpati .i In a program 



The Effect of Preretirement Counseling on Older Employees' Resistance to Retire 



Approximately one-third (1/3) of the persons in our sample were employees wli 
not yet retired, but many in this group had already participated in preretirement counseling. 
Therefore, we felt it might contribute significantly to our understanding of the effects of 
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preretirement counseling on adjustment if we compared resistance attitudes of those 
employees with anduwithout counseling. Our central hypothesis here was that present 
employees who are nearing retirement and have had preretirement counseling will be less 
resistant to retirement, will h_ve completed more planning, etc., than will be those 
employees who have not been exposed to counseling. Comparisons were made on the 
same basis as before, between responses oft (A) Employees who had and had not taken 
counseling, (B) employees who had and had not taken counseling within companies where 
counseling was available, (C) employees from companies with and without programs, and 
(D) employees who had taken counseling and thought it "very helpful" vs. employees who 
had taken counseling and did not find it so helpful. In attempting to test hypotheses 
concerning the relationship between preretirement counseling and employee resistance 
to retirement, we used most of the same indices that had been used in relation to 
testing our first set of hypotheses concerning the relationship between preretirement 
counseling and retirement adjustment. 

Findings were as follows: 

A. An examination of the data relevant to the comparison of attitudes of 
employees who had taken preretirement counseling vs. those who had not 
showed significant differences on only four (4) of sixteen (16) 
indices of resistance to retirement. In addition, two (2) of these 
four (4) tests indicate the relationship is in the "wrong" direction, 
i.e., more favorable for those without counseling. The most significant 
item which was found to differentiate those who had and had not had 
preretirement counseling concerned belief in retirement stereotypes, 
indicating that employees who had attended preretirement counseling 
had a much more favorable and realistic attitude toward their future 
retirement than employees who had not. 

The data also Indicated that employees who had participated in 
preretirement counpeling were presently involved in a much greater 
number of activities than employees who had not participated in pre- 
retirement counseling. However, one of the tests in the "wrong" 
direction indicates that employees without preretirement counseling 
expect more change (increase) in activities after retirement. Again, 
this is consistent with our earlier tentative explanation, i.e., 
those employees who have participated in preretirement counseling are 
not only more involved at the present time in activities but also 
have a more realistic expectation of the degree of increase in acti- 
vities after retirement. This pattern if response is probably 
related to the often heard expression among older employees that: 

"When I retire, I'm going to take up all of the activities which 
I have always wanted to do, but have always been too busy to do." 

However, the data from this study indicate that employees who have 
participated in preretirement counseling begin to engage in more 
activities a ad develop their interests prior to retirement. 

Another of the significant findings which was in the "wrong" 
direction concerns the relationship between counseling and the 
respondent's present rating of his health. Employees who had not 
participated in preretirement counseling reported their health was 
better than those employees who had participated in counseling. ' 
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B. We Attempted a second series of tests using the same sixteen (16) hypotheses, 
but comparing the responses of employees who had taken the program as com- . 
pared with other employees in the same companies who had not taken advantage 
of the preretirement counseling. It was our assumption that employees who ' 
had the opportunity to participate in preretirement counseling but who had 
chosen not to would probably represent the strongest resistance to retirement 
of any employees in our sample. Unfortunately, this did not prove to be the 
case. On none of the fifteen (15) Indices did we find a greater degree of 
significance between the two groups than had been previously reported in (A) 
above. In short, an examination of the data Indicated that approximately 
the same kind of results were to be found here as were found in the earlier 
analysis (A) comparing employees who had taken preretirement counseling vs. 
those employees who had not. The levels of significance for these differences, 
however, were considerably lower than in the previous analysis, indicating 

not as much difference. 

Thus, in summary, we find very little support for the hypothesis that 
persons who had been offered the opportunity for preretirement counseling 
but who had not taken advantage of this opportunity would show the highest 
level of resistance to retirement. We did not find essentially any 
difference in the pattern between the two groups in this analysis than we 
had found in comparing employees who had attended preretirement counseling 
vs. employees who had not. 

We have sore feeling that the lack of results we have here may be a > 
reflection of our sample. There was an extremely large humber of present 
employees who desired not to participate in the interview, and it is our 
suspicion that these people may be the most intense resistors of retirement; 
and their refusal to participate in the interview is most likely because they 
were suspicious that it might be related to some kind of company scheme to 
induce them to retire. 

Another factor In our sample which may account for the results is the 
matter of timing. We randomly selected an approximately balanced sample 
of persons from each of the age groups five years preceding the normal retire- 
ment date, i.e., ages 60-65. Those persons who had been the least resistant 
to thq concept of retirement, i.e., the early retirees, had already 
absented themselves, to a large extent. Among those employees remaining 
were a large number of employees, especially in the ages 60-62, who reported 
to the interviewer that they were looking forward to taking the preretirement 
counseling but that the opportunity had not yet been offered to them. Thus, 
there was some indication in a variety of ways that we were getting a good 
deal of confounding of effects in our population. 

C. In looking at the comparison of responses between those employees in companies 
with preretirement counseling programs vs. those employees in companies with- 
out preretirement counseling programs, on none of the general indices of 
resistance to retirement were there significant differences found at a higti^ 
enough level to allow us to reject the null hypothesis with any degree of 
confidence. Likewise, we found no significant different? between the * 
responses of employees on expected income, expected adequacy of income, 
expected activities, present activities, an objective rating of their health, 
or on their health attitudes. We did find however, a slight degree of 
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difference between the two groups in the direction which we expected (i.e., 
that employees in companies with preretirement counseling programs would be 
less resistant to retirement); however, none of these differences were large 
enough to allow us to reject the null hypotheses involved. The only thing of 
practical significance that might be reported is that there appears to be 
quite a bit more observed resistance to retirement than reported resistance 
to retirement. In other words, the interviewer perceived resistance during 
the hour interview for many employees who were not openly willing to admit 
it. 



It should be recalled that one of the reasons we compared all employees 
in companies with preretirement counseling against employees in companies 
without preretirement counseling, even though we knew a good number of 
employees in companies with programs did not participate in programs, was 
because we wanted to test the possibility of an "osmosis" effect. That is, 
we wanted to test the possibility that in a company with a program, it 
might not be necessary for all employees to have actively participated in 
the counseling. A counselee might, for example, pass on the appropriate 
information to his colleagues, and thereby become a counselor to the other 
employees in the firm who had not attended the counseling sessions. 

However, observation of the data related to the tests of hypotheses compar- 
ing responses of employees in companies with and without preretirement 
counseling would indicate that if indeed there is any effect of preretirement 
counseling on the attitudes of preretirees it certainly does not show up 
company wide. 

D. Our fourth series of analyses of the data concerning preretirement counseling 
and employee- resistance related to our expectations that there might be 
a difference between the responses of employees who had taken preretirement 
counseling and found it very helpful vs. employees who had taken preretirement 
counseling and found it not so helpful. Analysis of the data indicates 
there was no significant difference between the two groups of employees 
except on three (3) indices. Both on resistance and rating of resistance 
there appeared to be significant or near significant differences between 
the two groups of employees; and in terms of enjoyment of present activities, 
there also was a significant degree cf difference between responses of the 
two groups. Hone of the other measurements indicated any difference between 
the two groups except "plans," in which there was an observed but 
statistically ihsignlficant ■-ilf ference between the two groups. It is also 
interesting to note that this is the only case of the four (4) series of 
analyses where we found a statistically significant difference on the major 
resistance indices, both self report and interviewer report; but at the 
8Ame time, none of the other subindices (i.e., health, income, activities), 
statistically differentiated the two groups. 

Overall, there are some indications in (A), (B) , (C), and (D), that 
preretirement counseling may, to some extent, reduce employees' resistance 
to retirement, but conclusive proof of this is lacking. 

The Effect of Preretirement Counseling on the Morale of Older Employees " 

I 

We examined the possible effects of a preretirement counseling program on the 
attitudes and performance of the employees before they retired. The seven (7) 
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dependent vai < ables ve examined were: attitude toward work, attitude toward specific 

job, attitude .oward his supervisor, the company, the company's pension plan, and his 
attitude toward the company's mandatory retirement policy* These tests were made for 
the purpose of answering the question: "Does a preretirement counseling program pro- 

duce work attitudes which would lead us to believe that the older employee who had 
participated in preretirement counseling will be a more effective employee before 
retirement 7" 



One factor which prompted our research in this area was that some of the companies 
contacted in our preliminary research on this question expressed a belief that the 
effect of the counseling program on employer relations was essentially negative* One 
company went so far as to discontinue the counseling program because of what they noted 
as "hostile reactions of older employees who see the counseling as an effort to get rid 
of them." Other companies justified the existence of their preretirement counseling 
programs based upon the increased work effectiveness which they had observed take place 
after an employee had his fears about retirement allayed. We therefore wished to clarify 
the interrelationship between the issues of resistance to retirement, work effectiveness, 
and morale of older employees, with preretirement counseling. 

In analysing the responses of retirees we found none of these dependent variables which 
were statistically significantly related to preretirement counseling, although several 
tests did indica':e a trend in the expected direction. Only, in the series of analyses 
which compared the retirees who had taken preretirement counseling and thought it very 
helpful vs. those who thought it not so helpful, was a significant difference found between 
the two groups of retirees in terms of their attitudes toward the company, toward their 
supervision, and a difference in their attitudes toward their job which came close to 
approaching significance. This one exception can probably most easily be explaiuud as an 
interrelated phenomenon, i.e., the fact that the employee reported being less favorable 
toward his company and his supervision probably also accounted for why he reported that 
he found the preretirement counseling program also less favorable. 



However, when we look at the findings on these same six (6) questions concerning the 
comparison between the responses of older employees , we find a much higher proportion of 
significant differences. Here, for example, we found significant differences within 
companies offerinf preretirement counseling between those persons who had and had not 
taken the counseling program in terms of their attitudes toward their job, toward 
supervision, and toward the company, all of which were statistically significant. 



Thus, it would appear that preretirement counseling does have a positive and 
significant effect upon improving the morale, and presumably upon work performance of 
the older employee. The fact that we did not find this level of statistical significance 
for the retirees in the direction of our expectation raises the question as to whether 
or not the retirees could remember or articulate their feelings about their previous jobs, 
supervision, company, etc. Since we can assume that the employees in our study, because 
they were from the same companies as the retirees, were not significantly different as a 
group from the group of retirees before retirement, we could therefore expect similar 
results. The fact that we didn't get such results is most likely explained as a phenomenon 
of "forgetfulness." 



In summary, we found that employees who have participated in preretirement counseling 
do have a more positive attitude on indices usually referred to as measurements of morale, 
than did those employees who did not take part in preretirement counseling. As would 
expected, the greatest difference between the two groups was within companies where 
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employees had the choice of either participating in preretirement counseling or not 
participating. This finding would cast even more doubt on the commonly held assumption 
that an employee who resists retirement is the employee who is highly motivated and 
very much Job oriented. Quite to the contrary, our research results indicate that 
employees who had participated in preretirement counseling (and who were thus more 
favorable toward retirement) also reported a much more positive attitude toward their 
job, their supervisor, and their company than did those employees who had not parti- 
cipated in preretirement counseling. 

These results seem to support the point of view that preretirement counseling 
programs not only help prepare the employee for a better life after retirement but 
they also may pay back dividends to the company in terms of a better work adjustment 
and more effective performance during the last working years before retirement. 

A Comparison of Preretirement Counseling and Postretirement Counseling 
as They Affect Adjustment to Retirement 

As explained in the methodology section, we were fortunate to secure a company 
which encompassed two divisions; one division had for some years had an on-going 
preretirement counseling program, while the other division of the company had at 
approximately the same time installed a postretirement counseling program. This 
allowed us the unique opportunity to compare the adjustment of retirees who had 
participated in preretirement counseling with retirees who had not participated 
in preretirement counseling but who had been participants in postretirement counseling 
sponsored by their compan>. The purpose and content of the preretirement counseling 
program for this company was similar to all of the other companies in the study. 

The purpose and content of the postretirement program was somewhat different 
in the sense that instead of focusing upon the need for preplanning, the purpose of 
the postretireroent counseling program was to keep in touch with the employees and 
to see to it that they did not have significant psychological, economic, or health 
deprivation after retirement. The program involved meeting "emergency needs" as well 
as an attempt to contact every retiree at least once a year for a short conversation 
concerning his adjustment. From a theoretical point of view, it was our hypothesis 
that retirees who had participated in preretirement counseling would actually be 
better adjusted than retirees who had not been confronted with the necessity fur 
planning for their retirement, even though the latter had the continued assistance 
of a counselor. 

Essentially, the results tend to confirm our hypothesis--that is, that retirees 
who had participated in the preretirement counseling program reflected an equal or 
better level of adjustment than those retirees who were involved in the postretire- 
ment program. The results indicated either a slight edge in effectiveness for 
preretirement counseling or no significant difference between the two treatment 
effects with the exception of the area of income and satisfaction with it. 

For some reason, although the pension income of the two groups is as well matched 
as is possible to achieve in any field study, the retirees receiving postretirement 
counseling appear to be less dissatisfied with their income than those persons wh^ 
had been involved in a preretirement counseling program. Although none of the otheY'- 
data on income showed a significant difference between the two groups, those persons 
involved in the postretirement counseling program indicated their retirement income 
was higher as well as indicating more satisfaction with that income than did their *" 
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preretirement counterpart*. The only possible explanation for this phenomenon is that in 
the preretirement counseling program the counselors did not spend enough time dealing with 
financial planning, whereas the postretirement counselors were actually counseling the 
retirees In a "here and now" kind of way on budget matters (and even in some cases were 
providing supplemental income), so that even though the actual amount of income of these 
two groups might have originally been the same, the persons involved in the post retirement 
counseling were actually utilizing their resources more effectively than persons who were 
only Involved in the preretirement counseling. However, this is only a tentative 
explanation, anu the data in at least one of the analyses might tend to refute it. 

The test of significance which showed the most difference between the two groups, 
as might be expected, concerned the amount of planning they did for retirement, with the 
persons involved in preretirement counseling having done a significantly greater amount 
of planning for their retirement than those who were involved Only in the post-retirement 
program. This finding, combined with the other data, leads us to believe that there was 
a very positive effect from the preretirement counseling in stimulating the employee to 
do planning} however, apparently the effectiveness of the postretirement program has to 
a large extent compensated for the differential which we observed between retirees in 
other companies who had and had not participated in preretirement counseling. In other . 
words, whereas we have already demonstrated that preretirement counseling does stimulate 
planning and does appesr to be related to more effective retirement adjustment, the fact 
that in this company those without preretirement counseling seemed to be as well adjusted 
would tend to indicate that postretirement counseling to a large extent compensates for 
the lack of preretirement counseling and planning. 

In addition to planning, the two (2) areas where we found a trend toward better 
retirement adjustment for persons Involved in preretirement counseling were in the areas 
of number of activities and enjoyment of these activities. 

Iona, In summary, it would appear that there is very little difference in the 
adjustment of retirees who participated in preretirement counseling and those retirees 
who participated in postretirement counseling. This would argue strongly for the 
validity of the company's poctretlrement counseling program in terms of producing the 
same results as the preretirement counseling program. The next question, of course, 
that oust be asked concerns the relative cost of the two programs. It should ale^ be 
recorded that in the interviews we found none of the (possibly assumed) negative aide 
effects Oi "paternalistic" program such as postretirement counseling. 

Conclusion 



The overall conclusion which we must draw from this study is thst preretirement 
counseling as practiced In the four (4) firms we studied did seem to affect positively 
the aijuetment of the retlreee, and to eome degree weaken the reeietence of the older 
employees to retirement, ee well se contribute significantly to better morale and jub 
related attitudes of the employees in the last years before retirement. 



Some Implications for Further Research 



1 . 




Although preretirement counseling programs have been shown to be effective, 
an ares for future research ie to discover hew they may become even better. 
There ate a multitude of indications from the data of this study which laed 
us to believe that the results would have been even more dramatic aod more 
positive had thera been a more intensive counseling program. 
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For example, none of the program* used an intensive confrontation* 
type counseling model, and it 1* our feeling based upon the results ve 
have disc . /ered in this study concerning the anatomy of resistance to 
retirement that successful adjustment in retirement to some extent 
depends upon the ability of the company to confront directly the 
resisting employee. 

If ve can as a society begin to prevent as many of the problems 
of adjustment to retirement which exist among our older retired cltlsens, 
through the medium of relatively inexpensive preretirement counseling 
programs, then ve essentially through the investment of a few dollars 
before retirement can save our society tremendous costs, both economically 
and psych61ogic*lly,ln terms of the more effective life style of the 
retiree. It is strongly recommended that further research be done, 
especially in the area of testing some new models for preretirement 
counseling. 

2. Although there were Indications that preretirement counseling, 

to some extent, does reduce employees' resistance to retirement, ve were 
somewhat disappointed In the lack of consistency In our findings In 
this area. One of the kinds of followup research ve hope to do Is 
to conduct a "longitudinal" study to check the actual adjustment to 
retirement of these employees after they retire. In this way, ve will 
have an accurate measurement of their before end after attitudes, and 
ve will be able to determine more accurately the Impact of preretirement 
counseling upon adjustment. 

3. Research Is needed to determine why some retirees adjust to retirement 
much more rapidly then others. The length of time required to adjust 
was not found In this study to be related significantly to preretirement 
counseling. More study Is needed to Isolate the factors vhlch dd account 
for the differences reported in the sample t It is alSd interesting to 
note that the typical retirees' ictual length of time reported for 
adjustment Is considerably less than the employees' expectations of the 
length of tlma It vould take for them to adjust to retlre.ient. Thus, 
people appear to adjust to retirement somewhat quicker than they expect. 

4. More research Is also needed In the area of retirement Income. We 
found a great variety of Inconsistent results In this area. For example, 
on another series of tests ve found a significant difference between 
retirees with and without preretirement counseling on the Issue of adequacy 
of retirement Income, but In the area of actual amount of retirement 
Income, ve found only a strong trend In the expected direction but not 
high enough to allow us to reject the null hypothesis. Consequently, it 
might be hypothesised that whereat there is not that much difference 
between their actual amount of Income in retirement, those retirees who { 
have been through pteretlrement counseling appear to have done a better 
job of planning for their future ao that the same amount of income la 
perceived to be more adequate. This is certainly what ve would expect 

to be the result of effective preretirement planning. However, it should 
be pointed out that there is nothing In these data which would Indicate 
whether this perceived adequacy of Income by those who were Involved In 
preretirement counseling was a result of better Investment planning 
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(and thus, for example, a higher retirement Income); or whether It was a matter 
of having done a better job of budget planning so that retirement activities and 
retirement expenses were more compatible with actual retirement Income. 
Unfortunately, this kind of question was not amenable to analysis with the data 
In the present research study. We only know those who are Involved In pre- 
retirement counseling were slightly better off financially than thoce without 
counseling, but they perceived that they were considerably better off. Further 
research la needed to explain why preretirement counseling results In higher 
satisfaction with retirement Income. 

5. There is also a need for more research concerning the matter of health as an 
indicator of adjustment to retirement. We found that there was a significant 
difference between the subjective health rating of retirees who had and had 
not been Involved i,i preretirement counseling, however, It la difficult to con- 
clude that the preretirement counseling had somehow contributed to the good 
health of those persons who participated since there was no data which would 
allow us to infer causality. However the data does clearly demonstrate that 
retirees' subjective evaluation of their health Is related to their attendance 
in a preretirement counseling program. It should be the purpose of further 
research to determine why this relationship exists, especially since so few 
people indicated (In Chapter III) that they did any planning for their health 
needs before retirement. 

The problem Is further complicated by the fact that the general Index of 
health in retirement, the retiree's general attitudes toward health (l.e., In 
contrast to his subjective rating of his own health), did not clearly distinguish 
those with preretirement counseling agalr.st those without It. 

One of the undocumented generalities which we have been encountering 
throughout our research study Is the speculation that people who resist litlre- 
ment when they are finally forced to retire, manifest a lack of adjustment In 
the form of poor health. This Is opposed to the commonly held essumptlon that 
poor health contributes to lack of adjustment In retirement. It Is certainly 
Impossible to argue with the fact that retirees who have poor health In retire- 
ment will obviously not be very well adjusted; but It Is difficult to conceive 
of any reason why there should be my difference In the subjective health 
evaluation betweenthose retirees who have had preretirement counseling and those 
who have not unless we can conduct some additional research which relates poor 
health, poor adjustment, and the general lack of planning for or resistance to 
retirement. 

6. Another area for further research Is to learn the reason for the apparently 

Inconsistent finding which showed that employees without preretirement 
counseling had better actual health than employees who had participated In 
preretirement counseling. One hypothesis explaining this finding can be outlined 
as follows: Since one of the goals of preretirement counseling Is to force the 

preretiree to take an accurate and critical look at his present health through 
medical examination and, consequently, to be able to plan more realistically 

for his future retirement, It therefore might be expected that employeea~lrtTO'fcad 
accurately, with the aid of a doctor, looked at their present health Would 
report they were lets healthy than employees who had not partlclpatsd in / 

preretirement counseling, had not objectively examined their health, and ^ 
consequently were possibly looking at their health If a more favorable light 
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than was warranted by the actual facts of the situation. 

An alternate hypothesis might be that those employees who had poor health 
are to a greater extent looking forward to retirement, and therefore are 
planning for retirement, and consequently would be expected to have attended 
the preretirement sessions In greater numbers than employees whose health Is 
considerably better and consequently are planning to continue work longer than 
their counterparts whose health Is not as sood. Unfortunately, the data In 
our study will not allow us to know which, if either, of these tentative 
explanations Is the real reason behind the kind of phenomenon discovered 
In this study. 

7. More study Is also needed to explain the somewhat Inconsistent finding 

concerning preretirement counseling and activities. It should be noted that 
only the actual number of retirement activities and not "intensity of 
participation" or "enjoyment of activities" differentiated those retirees 
who had taken preretirement counseling from those retirees who had not. 
Likewise, ve found no difference In terms of change (increase) In number of 
activities, Intensity of participation, or eajoyment of activities after 
retirement. It Is lnterestln g to note that the number of activities, 
however, yielded the highest chi square which we found In any of the tests 
of any of the hypotheses. The retirees' Involvement In activities would 
appear to be the single most important result of their participation In a 
preretirement counseling program, but there Is no evidence In the study to 
answer the question as to why this Is true, and It la suggested il an 
Important area for further research. 

One hypothesis Is that older employees with preretirement counseling 
are already participating In more activities than their counterparts, 
and their expectations are probably more realistic in the fact that they 
do not expect a lot of increase In activities after retirement. On the 
other hand, some of the employees who have not participated In preretirement 
counseling probably hold a more Inaccurate expectation of retirement and 
thus have a false expectation about the amount of increase In activities 
after retirement. The apparent Inconsistency In the results Is probably 
related to the often observed phenomenon that a person who Is resisting 
retirement Is "dedicated to his work," so much so that he has not 
developed Interests and activities outside of his work; and this begins 
to act as a reinforcement of his resistance to retirement. In other 
words, as this employee begins to realise that he does not have activities 
to fall back on In retirement, he becomes even more Intense In his commitment 
toward his Job. This type of person would probably also not attend 
preretirement counseling, but his response to "expected activities" In 
retirement would undoubtedly be that his expected activities would Increase 
because, In fact, that Is the only direction they can go, l.e., up. This 
possibly accounts for the reason why we found a statistically significant 
difference between employees with and without counseling, Indicating that 
those employees without counseling felt they would have a greater Increase 
In activities after retirement than those employees who had taken preretirr*^ 
ment counseling (and therefore were probably more objectively looking at 
the Increase In activities after retirement). 
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8. We also need additional research to explain why we found no significant difference 
In the degree of planning between those employees Involved In preretirement 
counseling and those employees not Involved In counseling while at the same 

time we did find retirees who had preretirement counseling reporting a significant): 
higher level of planning. Since the major goal, of preretirement counseling Is to 
promote planning, It Is somewhat disturbing to view such a result. One hypothesis 
Is that an employee who resists retirement may be doing so with "plans," (l.e., he 
says "I am going to do all those things after 1 retire, but now I'm too busy," or 
"I can't retire yet because 1 can't afford It yet,") but these statements, 
although they reflect an attitude of planning ahead, also reflect a superficial or 
Inaccurate approach which thus allows him to rationalise the fact that he really 
does not want to retire. On the other hand, employees who have participated In 
preretirement counseling realise that true planning Is hard work, and they may 
therefore tend to underestimate the amount of planning which they have actually 
done. Thus, the two groups of employees may have different criteria for planning, 
but be using the same words during the Interview to report It. 

9. Another fruitful area for further research la an explanation of why preretirement 
coursellng seems to Improve some of the Indices of morale for older employees, 
but does not improve other Indices of morale. 

10. A final area for further research lies In the study of mental attitudes toward 
risky decisions Including the decision about when to retire among older 
employees. Our questionnaire contained some measures reflecting attitudes toward 
risk, l.e., such questions as worry over keeping job, worry over money, 
willingness to save, type and degree of advance planning, Insurance buying 
behavior, type of savings preferred (fixed Interest or speculative-type 
securities), willingness to undergo a risky operation, and whether or not the 
person retired early. (These decisions may be taken as tentative Indications 
of risk aversion, since the older employes voluntarily gives up a larger but 
uncertain working Income for a smaller but certain retirement Income.) In 
future research we should hold constant other factors such as status of health 
and job satisfaction, which may also affact the decision to retire early. The 
degree of correlation of different predictor variables with these Indications 
of risk could give much Insight Into the dynamics of the older employee's decision 
making under uncertainty. Knowledge in this area would Undoubtedly Increase 
our effectiveness In counaelng older employees concerning their retirement declalor 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 



, 


Total 


Employees 


Retirees 


Number of respondents in the study 


648 


232 


416 


Percent of total 


100. OX 


36. OX 


64. OX 


Table 

1 Period of residence In or near city. 




Percent 


Percent 


1 - 5 years 




5.2 


28.4 


6-15 years 




16.4 


13.7 


16 - over years 




78.0 


57.2 


Non-respondents 
2 ' Period of residence In doelclle. 


- 


.4 


.7 


1 - 5 years 




26.3 


41.6 


6-15 years 




44.8 


27.4 


16 - over years 




27.6 


27.6 


Non-respondents 




1.3 


3.4 


3 Type of domicile. 


Apartments 




12.9 


13.7 


Homs (rented) 




5.2 


5.3 


Home (owned) 




46.6 


57.7 


Homs (paying for) 




34.1 


21.9 


Other 




0.0 


1.1 


Non-respondents 




1.3 


.3 



4 Number of years regaining on Mortgage. 

(Of those paying for hose) 

1 - 5 years 38.0 35.0 

6 • 10 years 30.4 23.0 

11 - over years 41.6 42.0 

5 Number of Moves with employer. 



No Moves 


77.2 


77.6 


1 move 


12.1 


8.4 


2 moves 


3.4 


2.9 


3 Moves 


2.6 


4.1^ 


4 or jeore moves 


4.7 


7.0 
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Employees 


Retirees 


Table 




(Percent) 


(Percent) 


6 


Marital status. 








Married 


89.7 


88.2 




Single 


3.0 


5.5 




Widowed 


3.0 


1.2 




D1 vorced 


4.3 


4.3 




Non-respondents 


0.0 


.7 


7 


Respondents' educational level, 








9 or less years 


22.4 


25.7 




10 - 12 years 
One or nore years 


35.4 


31.1 




of college 


42.2 


33.2 


8 


Total time employed with last employer. 








1-10 years 


2.6 


2.2 




11 - 20 years 


30.2 


30.0 




21 - 30 years 


28.0 


30.0 




31 - 99 years 


38.8 


37.5 




Non-respondents 


.4 


.2 


9 


Number of different employers since 1945. 








None, same company 


81.9 


80.0 




1 different 


3.4 


3.1 




2 different 


4.3 


6.0 




3 different 

4 or more different 


3.4 


5.0 




employers 


6.9 


5.0 


10 


Number of times unemployed since age 30. 
(Excluding the depression years) 








None 


76.7 


80.5 




1 


12.1 


11.3 




2 


5.2 


1.9 




3 or more 


6.0 


6.3 


11 


Number of promotions received with last 
employer. 








None 


26.7 


26.9 




1 - 2 


21.6 


20.9 




3-4 


28.9 


28.1 




5 or more 


22.8 


24.0 * 
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Employees Retirees 

Table <■ (Percent) (Percent ) 



12 


If offered same type of work, seniority 
and pay, would respondent have wanted 
to change employers. 


> 






Yes 


3.4 


4.1 




Ho 


96.6 


95.7 




Non-respondents 


0.0 


.2 


13 


If respondent was given the same seniority 
and pay, would he have wanted to change 
type of work. 








Yes 


17.2 


15.4 




No 


82.8 


84.4 




Non-respondents 


0.0 


.2 


14 


Has respondent worried about competition 
from younger employees? 








Yes 


2.6 


8.2 




No 


97.4 


91.8 


15 


Has respondent worried about automation or 
changing technology? 








Yes 


3.0 


4.6 




No 


97.0 


95.4 

i 


16 


Has respondent worried about being forced 
to retire early? 








Yes 


5.6 


7.7 




No 


94.4 


91.8 




Non-respondents 


0.0 


1.5 


1? 


Respondent's feelings on the effect that 
experience had on quality of work. 








Practically none 


2.2 


2.6 




Somewhat Increased quality 


10.3 


8.7 




Greatly increased quality 


85.8 


87.3 




Non-respondents 


1.7 


1.4 


18 


Respondent's rating of quality of work done 
by older employees as compared to your.ger 

employees. 








Less 


3.0 


1.7 




About same 


19.0 


20.0 




Somewhat more 


29.3 


24.5 




Much more 


48.7 


53.6 




Non-respondents 


0.0 


.2 
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Employees Retirees 

Table (Percent) (Percent) 

19 Respondent's rating of the amount of 
wovk done by older employees as 
compared to younger employees. 



Less 


8.6 


10.1 


About same 


40.9 


35.8 


Somewhat more 


23.3 


27.6 


Much morn 


26.7 


26.0 


Non-respondents 


.4 


1.2 



20 Response to statement, "Is a mandatory 
retirement age fair?" 

Yes 59.9 
No 39.7 
Non-respondents .4 



55.8 

43.0' 

1.2 



21 Response to statement, "Should older 

employees be allowed to retire gradually 
by working fewer days per week?" 



Undecided 


4.7 


3.6 


Disagree 


53.9 


65.4 


Agree 


39.7 


30.5 


Non-respondents 


1.7 


.5 



22 Response to statement, "Older employees 
should be given Jobs which require less 
work." 



Undecided 


5.6 


5.5 


Disagree 


54.7 


54.8 


Agree 


38.4 


38.5 


Non-respondents 


. 1.3 


1.2 



23 Response to statement, "Older employees 

should be given equipment and other things 
to make their fobs easier." 



24 



Undecided 


7.3 


6.5 


Disagree 


66.4 


62.7 


Agree 


25.4 


29.6 


Non-respondents 


.9 


1.2 


feelings about retiring. 


Disliked the Idea 


6.9 


12.3 


Somewhat reluctant to retire 


21.1 


11.8 


Looked forward to retirement 


59.1 


66.8 


Couldn't wait to retire 


12.5 


9.1 


Non-respondents 


.4 


0.0 






Employees 


Retirees 


Table 


(Percent) 


(Percent) 


25 ’ Reason for not retiring earlier. 








Money 




55.2 


46.6 


Liked working 




24.6 


36.3 


Just to keep busy 




2.2 


1.9 


Other reasons 




15.1 


12.7 


Non- respondents 




3.0 


2.2 


26 Tine needed to adjust to retirement. 








Went back to work (retirees) 


n/a 


8.4 


Hill never get used to 


not 






Working (employees) 




9.9 


n/a 


Cannot say 




15.9 


3.8 


Still not used to not working 


n/a 


13.7 


Few months 




21.1 


16.1 


Few weeks 




52.6 


57.2 


Non-respondents 




.5 


.7 



27 Response to statement: "Knowing what you 

do now about retirement, which atataaant 
beat daacrlbaa your feellnga?" 





Satisfied to retire when I did 


n/a 


49.5 




Wish 1 had continued to work 


n/a 


26.0 




Hlsh I had retired earlier 


n/a 


23.8 




Non-respondents 


n/a 


.7 


28 


Is respondent working nowt 








fas 


n/a 


16.1 




No 


n/a 


83.9 


29 


Number of hours worked per week, 
(of those working) 








1-15 hours 


n/a 


22.0 




16-30 hours 


n/a 


32.0 




31 - more hours 


n/a 


46.0 


30 


Reason for returning to work, 
(of those working) 








Honey 


n/a 


20.0 




Likes working 


n/a 


27.0 




Just to keep busy 


ft/s 


27.0 




Other 


o/s 


26.0 



/ 
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Employees Retirees 

Table (Percent) {Percent ) 



31 Difficulties in finding vork7 (of 
those working or wanting to work) 





Little or none 

No one wants to hire older 


n/a 


53.4 




workers 


n/a 


19.6 




General shortage of work 


n/a 


4.0 




Other 


n/a 


23.0 


32 


Number of activities expected in retire- 
ment. 


1 






Fewer 


6.5 


20.0 




Same 


39.7 


43.5 




Greater 


53.9 


36.5 


33 


Number of activities realized in retire- 
ment. 








Decreased 


n/a 


24.3 




Santa 


n/a 


34.6 




Increased 


n/a 


40.9 




Non-respondents 




.2 


34 


Expected participation in retirement 
activities 








Less 


2.2 


12.5 




Same 


22.4 


33.2 




Greater 


75.4 


54.3 


35 


Realized participation in retirement 
activities. 








Less 


n/a 


20.9 




Same 


n/a 


26.9 




Mere 


n/a 


52.2 


36 


Expected enjoyment of retirement 
activities. 








less 


1.3 


2.4 




Same 


30.6 


36.3 




Somewhat more 


24.6 


18.8 




Much more 


43.1 


42.3 




Non-respondents 


.4 


.2 


37 


Realized enjoyment of retirement activities. 








Less 


r./a 


8.9 




Same 


n/a 


54.1 




More 


n/a 


37.0 








' Employees 


Retirees 


Table 




(Percent) 


(Percent) 


38 


Respondent's 


rating of health when 








working. 


Poor 


.9 


4.3 






Fair 


10.3 


17.3 






Good 


49.6 


40.4 






Excellent 

• i 


39.2 


38.0 

. I- 


39 


Respondent's 


expectation of his health 








In retirement. 










Get worse 


3.4 


3.1 






Stay same 


78.9 


78.8 






Get better 


17.7 


18.0 


40 


Respondent's 


rating of health In retire- 








ment. 


Poor 


n/a 


4.6 






Pair 


n/a 


17.8 






Good 


n/a 


46.2 






Excellent 


n/a 


31.5 


41 


Respondent's 


rating of health In retlre- 








aent. 


Worse than expected 


n/a 


8.4 






Same as expected 


n/a 


76.9 




V 


Better than expected 


n/a 


14.2 




. 


Mon-respondents 




.5 


42 


Respondent's 


comparison of his health with 






■ * 


other people 


the same age. 






* 




Worse 


1.7 


5.8 






Same 


29.7 


31.3 






Better 


68.1 


62.5 






Non-respondents 


.4 


.5 


43 


Respondent's 


attitude shout s person's health 








In retirement. 








4 


Health gets better 


35.3 


33.7 






Health gets worse 


62.1 


63.5 






Non-respondents 


2.6 


2.9 


44 


Did respondent suffer any serious accidents 
since retirement? (Employees: In last few 








years) 


* ' 




( 






Yes 


6.5 


4.3 






No 


93.5 


95.7 
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' • 


Employees 


Retirees 


Table 




(Percent) 


(Percent) 


45 


Number of days respondent spent In 
hospital last year? 




1 , * 1 




None 


85.8 


85.6 




1-10 


9.5 


8.7 




11 or more 


4.7 


5.8 


46 


Number of days spent ill in bed at home 
last year. 








None 


60.3 


81.7 




1 - 10 


35.3 


13,7 




11 or more 


4.3 


4.6 


47 


Number of visits to doctor In last year. 








None 


96.1 


96.6 




One or more 


3.9 


3.4 


48 


Percent of respondents having chronic health 






problems . 








Yes 


33.2 


48.8 




No 


65,9 


, . 46.2 




Non'- respondents 


.9 


■ 5.0 




Frequency of reporting chronic health problems: 




49 


Poor sight 


2.6 


8.4 


50 


Poor hearing 


4.3 


7.9 


51 


Crippled arms, hands, or legs 


1.7 


4.1 


52 


Heart trouble 


6.0 


13.0 


53 


Stomach trouble 


5.2 


7.7 


54 


Cancer 


. .9 


1.2 


55 


Other 


35.8 


‘ 47.1 



For employees: Expected sources of retirement Income, 

For retirees: Actual sources of retirement Income. 



56 


Pensions from former employer 


94,8 


. 98.6 


57 


Wife receives pension from former employer. 


11.6 


9.6 


58 


Social Security 


96.1 


91.1 
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Employees 


Retirees 


Table 




(Percent) 


(Percent) 


59 


Wife receives Social Security 


5.9 


47.4 


60 


Government pension 


3.9 


9.6 


61 


Wife receives government pension 


2.6 


1.2 


62 


Wages and salary 


17.2 


13.0 


63 


Wife receives wages or salary 


9.9 


10.8 


64 


Income from self employment. 


23.3 


9.6 


65 


Rental income. 


15.5 


19.5 


66 


Interest and dividends. 


79.3 


81.3 


67 


Savings withdrawals 


35.3 


23.1 


68 


Sale of stock or property 


30.2 


20.4 


69 


Disability insurance 


2.6 


5.0 


70 


Annuity income 


6.0 


4.3 


71 


Respondent's report of working income. 








$ 50 - $ 550 


11.2 


19.5 




$551 - $ 950 


35.3 


38.0 




$951 - $1,500 


33.2 


29.8 




Over $1,500 


15.5 


9.4 




Non-respondents 


4.7 


3.4 


72 


Present standard of living compared with 
earlier life style. 








Lower 


3.4 


15.1 




Same 


35.8 


67.1 




Higher 


60.8 


17.8 



73 Response to statement, "I feel the need for 
more savings for emergencies." 

Agree 65.1 
Disagree 33.6 
Non-respondents 1.3 



50.0 

47.4 

2.6 



74 Response to statement, "I often worry about 
money matters." 



22.8 

73.7 

3.4 



19.7 

77.2 

3.1 
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Agree 

Disagree 

Non-respondents 
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Employees 

Table (Percent) 

75 How much did respondent plan ahead the 
things he will be doing next week or the 
week after? 





No plans 


21.1 




Few plans 


50.4 




Many plans 


28.0 




Non-respondents 


.4 


76 


Response to statement, "1 have made plans 
for a month or years from now." 






Strongly disagree 


4.7 




Disagree 


25.0 




Agree 


45.7 




Strongly agree 


24.6 


77 


How much planning did respondent do for 
financial needs in retirement? 






No plans 


21.1 




Few plans 


45.3 




Many plans 


32.8 




Non-respondents 


.8 


78 


Did respondent save money regularly for 
retirement? 






Yes 


64.2 




No 


32.3 




Non-respondents 

How respondents saved for retirement: 


3.4 


79 


Savings account 


50.4 


80 


Stocks 


37.5 


81 


Bonds 


26.3 


82 


Life Insurance 


22.8 


83 


Other 


26.3 


84 


How many plans did respondent make for 
retirement activities? 






None 


40.9 




Few 


33.2 




Many 


25.4 




Non-respondents 


.4 



Retirees 

(Percent) 



28.1 

46.2 

25.7 



7.2 

25.7 

44.5 

22.6 



21.4 

37.5 
41.1 



76.7 

22.8 

,5 



, r .8 . 2 
41.1 
26.4 
22.6 
29.3 



49.0 

32.2 

18.8 



26ft 







Employees 


Retirees 


Table 




(Percent) 


(Percent) 


85 


Old respondent make plans concerning his 
health In retirement? 








None 


72.0 


72.4 




Few 


22.4 


20.2 




Many 


5.6 


7.0 




Non-respondents 




.5 


86 


Did employer encourage or help respondent 
make plans for retirement? 








Yes 


46.1 


42.1 




No 


53.8 


57.9 


87 


Did respondents mention a preretirement 
program? (Among 46.1% of employees and 
42.1% of retirees who said employer helped 
them plan) 








Yes 


46.0 


48.3 




No 


54.0 


51.7 


88 


Respondents report of amount of life 
insurance. 








None 


3.9 


10.8 




$ 500 - $12,500 


41.8 


57.0 




$12,501 - 22,500 


21.6 


14.7 




$22,500 - over 


22.8 


10.6 




Non-respondents 


9.9 


7.0 


89 


Respondents satisfaction with amount of 
life insurance. 








Very dissatisfied 


5.6 


4.8 




Somewhat dissatisfied 


15.5 


13.5 




Somewhat satisfied 


36.6 


38.7 




Very satisfied 


32.3 


32.0 




Non-respondents 


10.0 


11.0 


90 


Respondents report of cash value of life 
insurance. 








None 


28.4 


39.4 




$ 500 - $ 1,500 


15.5 


15.9 




$ 1,501 - 12,500 


28.0 


23.6 




$12,501 - over 


7.3 


4.6 




Non-respondents 


20.7 


16.6 



O 
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Employees Retirees 

(Percent) (Percent ) 



Table 

91 



92 



93 



94 



95 



95 



O 
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Respondents satisfaction with amount of 
cash value of life Insurance. 



Very dissatisfied 


11.2 


6.0 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


15.1 


12.5 


Somewhat satisfied 


28.9 


27.9 


Very satisfied 


19.0 


24.3 


Non-respondents 


25.9 


29.3 


Retired Income compared with expected 
retirement Income. 






Less than expected 


n/a 


1 3.5 


Same as expected 


n/a 


63.9 


More than expected 


n/a 


22.1 


Non-respondents 


n/a 


.5 


Respondents perception of adequacy of 
working Income. 


. ■ 




Less than adequate 


9.1 


7.2 


Just adequate 


hb.3 


50.2 


More than adequate 


37.9 


39,4 


Non-respondents 


4.7 


3.1 



Respondents report of retirement Income 
(retirees) or expected retirement income 
(employees). 



$ 50 - 


$275 


9.5 


15.1 


$276 - 


550 


42.7 


43.0 


$551 - 


950 


24.1 


. 24.8 


Over 


950 


12.5 


12.3 


Non-respondents 


11.2 


4.8 



Respondents perception of adequacy of 
retirement Income. 



Less than adequate 


29.7 


26.4 


Just adequate 


47.0 


47.1 


More than adequate 


11.6 


-v 21.9 


Non-respondents 


11.7 


4.6 



Respondents report of Social Security Income 
(retirees) or expected Social Security 
(employees). 



None 


1.7 


6.0 


$ 50 - $125 


11.6 


24.8 


$126 - 225 


64.7 


58.4 


Over 225 


7.8 


6.0 


Non-respondentn 


14.2 


4.8 



Table 

97 



98 



99 



100 



101 



O 
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Employees Retirees 

(Percent) (Percent) 



Respondents satisfaction with Social 
Security income. 



Very dissatisfied 


7.8 


7.5 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


17.7 


19.2 


Somewhat satisfied 


46.6 


41.3 


Very satisfied 


19.0 


24.5 


Non-respondents 


8.9 


7.5 



Respondents report of pension income 
(retirees) or expected pension income 
(employees) . 



income. 



$ 50 - $125 


20.7 


37.0 


$126 - 225 


23.3 


22.4 


$226 - 350 


17.7 


18.8 


$356 - 550 


14.7 


14.2 


$551 - Over 


11.6 


2.4 


Non-respondents 


12.0 


5.3 


itisfaction with pension 


Very dissatisfied 


12.5 


10.1 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


21.1 


26.2 


Somewhat satisfied 


40.9 


36.3 


Very satisfied 


16.8 


24.3 


Non-respondents 


8.6 


3.1 



Respondents report of amount of bank 
savings 



None 




9.5 


12.7 


$ 


500 - 


$ 1,500 


22.0 


16.8 


$ 


1,551 - 


5,000 


20.7 


18.8 


$ 


5,001 - 


12,500 


20.3 


18.0 


$12,501 - 


Over 


15.9 


24.8 


Non-respondents 


11.6 


8.9 



Respondents satisfaction with amount of 
bank savings. 



Very dissatisfied 


11.6 


8.9 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


19.4 


14.4 


Somewhat satisfied 


43.1 


36.5 


Very satisfied 


15.5 


30.3 


Non-respondents 


10.3 


9.9 









Employees 


Retirees 


Table 






(Percent) 


(Percent) 


102 


Respondents 


report of amount of stocks. 




- 






None 


32.3 


41.6 






$ 500 - $ 1,500 


6.9 


2.9 






$ 1,551 - 5,000 


9.9 


6.5 






$ 5,001 - 12,500 


13.8 


8.9 






$12,501 - Over 


23.7 


27.6 






Non-respondents 


13.4 


12.5 


103 


Respondents 


satisfaction with amount of 








stocks . 


Very dissatisfied 


10.8 


s ) 

6.7 






Somewhat dissatisfied 


15.5 


12.0 






Somewhat satisfied 


34.1 


22.8 






Very satisfied 


18.5 


27.6 






Non-respondents 


21.1 


30.8 


104 


Respondents 


report of amount of bonds. 










Nona 


40.5 


58.9 






$ 500 - $ 1,500 


2J.1 


9.6 






$ 1,551 - 12,500 


12.9 


13.0 






$12,501 - Over 


2.2 


2.6 






Non-respondents 


23.3 


15.9 


105 


Respondents 
bonds . 


satisfaction with amount of 










Very dissatisfied 


10.8 


7.7 






Somewhat dissatisfied 


12.1 


8.7 






Somewhat satisfied 


25.0 


16.1 






Very satisfied 


16.8 


25.7 






Non-respondents 


35.3 


41.8 


106 


Respondents 

property. 


report of equity in home or 










None 


12.5 


14.4 






$ 500 - $12,500 


14.7 


16,1 






$12,501 - $30,000 


43.5 


39.2 






$30,001 - Over 


18.1 


22.1 






Non-respondents 


11.2 


8.2 



107 Respondents satisfaction with equity In house 
or property. 



Very dissatisfied 


4.7 


3.1 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


5.6 


6.3 


Somewhat satisfied 


44.8 


27.2 


Very satisfied 


33.2 


50.7 


Non-respondents 


11.6 


12.7 








Smployees 


Retirees 


Table 


* 


(Percent) 


(Percent) 


108 


Did respondent participate in the company 1 
counseling program? (Limited to companies 
with programs) 


8 






Yes 


57.1 


72.3 




No 


42.9 


27.7 




Among companies which had a preretirement 
counseling program, how many areas were 
covered; and for each area, how did 
respondent rate its helpfulness? 






109 


Pension benefits: Was subject covered? 








Yes 


94.4 


96.6 




No 


5.6 


3.4 


110 


Respondents rating of pension benefits: 








Very helpful 


55.2 


53.9 




Somewhat helpful 


31.3 


40.4 




Not helpful 


13.4 


5.0 




Non-respondents 




.7 


111 


Social Security benefits: Was subject 

covered? 








Yes 


88.7 


91.8 




No 


11.3 


8.2 


112 


Respondents rating of Social Security 
benefits : 








Very helpful 


57.1 


57.5 




Somewhat helpful 


31.7 


36.6 




Not helpful 


11.1 


6.0 


113 


Other financial planning: Was subject 

covered? 








Yes 


62.0 


60.3 




No 


38.0 


39.7 


114 


Respondents rating of other financial 
planning: 








Very helpful 


54.5 


59.1 




Somewhat helpful 


34.1 


34.1 




Not helpful 


11.4 


6.8 



o 







Employees 


Retirees 


Table 




(Percent) 


(Percent) 


113 


Health Maintenance: Was subject covered? 




• ■ 




Yea 


81.7 


74.0 




No 


18.3 


26.0 


116 


Respondents rating of health maintenance: 








Very helpful 


60.3 


62.0 




Helpful 


34.5 


35.2 




Not helpful 


5.2 


2.8 


117 


Activities: Wao subject covered? 








Yes 


73.2 


86.4 




No 


26.8 


33.6 


118 


Respondents rating of activities: 








Very helpful 


46.2 


42.3 




Helpful 


36.5 


39.2 




Not helpful 


15.4 


18.5 




Non-respondents 


1.9 




119 


Housing and living accommodations: Was 

subject covered? 








Yes 


42.3 


33.6 




No 


57.7 


66.4 


120 


Respondents rating of housing and living 
accommodations : 








Very helpful 


50.0 


44.9 




Helpful 


36.7 


36.7 




Not helpful 


13.3 


16.3 




Non-respondents 




2.0 


121 


Retired work activities: Was subject 

covered? 








Yes 


49.3 


47.9 




No 


50.7 


52.1 


122 


Respondents rating of work activities: 








Very helpful 


54.3 


51.4 




Helpful 


37.1 


32.9 




Not helpful 


8.6 


15.7 




Table 

123 

124 



125 

126 



127 



128 



129 



O 
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Employees 


Retirees 




(Percent) 


(Percent) 


Legal aspects: Was subject covered? 


Yes 


50.7 


44.5 


No 


49.3 


55.5, 


Respondents rating of legal aspects: 


Very helpful 


72.2 


55. “ 


Helpful 


25.0 


33.8 


Not helpful 


2.8 


' 9.2 


Non-refpondents 




1.5 


Mental health: Was subject covered? 


Yeb 


31.0 


29.5 


No 


69.0 


70.5 


Respondents rating of mental health: 


Very helpful 


59.1 


53.5 


< Helpful 


36.4 


34.9 


Not helpful 


4.5 


9.3 


Non-respondents 




2.3 



How many years before retirement did 
respondent think preretirement planning 
programs should begin? 



1 - 5 years 

6-10 years 
] 1 - or more years 
Non-respondents 



53.0 


46.2 


20.7 


23.3 


16.8 


23.3 


9.5 


7.2 



Did respondent participate in any community 
sponsored preretirement planning program? 



Yes 
No * 

Non-respondents 



2.6 5.3 

96.6 94.7 

.8 



Response to statement, "I was tired of 
working." 



Disagree 

Agree 

Non-respondents 



71.6 75.7 

25.0 20.4 

3.4 3.8 



*■ i i ► 
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Employees 

(Percent) 



Response to statement, "I wee retired by 
the company on reaching mandatory retire- 
ment age." 



Retirees 

(Percent) 





Disagree 


n/a 


66.1 




Agree 


n/a 


> 32.7 


131 


Non-respondents 

Response to statement, "I really wanted 
to work but the company forced me to 
stop." 


n/a 


1.2 




Agree 


n/a 


19.0 




Disagree 


n/a 


77.9 


132 


Non-respondents 

Response to statement, "1 wanted to Jtop 
working so I could enjoy retired life," 


n/a 


3.1 




Disagree 


n/a 


35.3 




Agree 


n/a 


61.5 


133 


Non-respondente 

Response to statement, "I wanted to atop 
because I was really too 111 to work." 


n/a 


3.1 




Disagree 


n/a 


82.0 




Agree 


n/a 


16.3 




Non-respondents 


n/a 


1.7 


134 


Response to statesient, "t wanted to stop because 
I really didn't enjoy the work I was doing." 






Agree 


n/a 


7.5 




Disagree 


n/a 


90.9 


135 


Non-respondents 

Response to statement, "t felt that others 
expected me to retire." 


n/a 


1.7 




Disagree 


n/a 


79.3 




Agree 


n/a 


17.3 


130 


Non- respondents 

Response to statement, "t had enough money 
to retire, so why not." 


n/a 


3.4 




Disagree 


n/a 


54.8 




Agree 


n/a 


38.9 




Non-respondents 


n/a 


6.3 






' 


Employees 


Re tiroes 


Table 


i 


(Percent) 


(Percent) 


137 


Response to statement, "I vented to stop 
because I was dissatisfied with the 
company." 








Agree 


4.3 


4.1 




Disagree 


93.1 


94.2 




Non-respondents 


2.6 


1.7 


138 


For retired employees: 1 wanted to 

coatinue working, so I planned to work 
after retirement. 








Agreo 


n/a 


23.3 




Disagree 


n/a 


72.8 




Non-respondents 


n/a 


3.8 




For active employees: I plan to take 

another job just as soon as I retire from 
this one. 








Agree 


19.4 


o/a 




Disagree 


66.8 


n/a 




Non-respondents 


13.8 


n/a 




Uhat companies are doing or should do 
for retirees: 








Invitation to company sponsored recreational 






events 






139 


Is doing 


n/e 


57.0 


140 


Should do 


69.0 






Non-respondents 


31.0 






Free health examinations. 






141 


Is doing 


n/a 


20.4 


142 


Should do 


69.0 






Non ‘respondents 


31.0 






Financial assistance (loans, gifts, etc.) 






143 


Is doing 


n/a ' 


30.3 


144 


Should do 


34.5 






Non-respondents 


65.5 






Free subscription to retirement megatine. 






145 


Is doing 


n/a 


45.7 


146 


Should do 


56.0 






Non-respondents 


44.0 






Counselor available. 






147 


Is dotng 


n/a 


52.2 


148 


Should do 


60.3 






Non-respondents 


39.7 
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Employees 


Retirees 


Table 




(Percent) 


(Percent) 




Periodic contact by company representative 


s 




149 


Is doing 


n/a 


39.9 


150 


Should do 


46.1 






Non-respondents 


53.9 






Continued life Insurance coverage. 






151 


Is doing 


n/a 


74.3 


152 


Should do 


90.5 






Non-respondents 


9.5 






Continued health Insurance coverage. 






153 


Is doing 


n/a 


72.6 


154 


Should do 


90.9 






Non-respondents 


9.1 






Send company publications. 


n/a 




155 


Is doing 


74.0 


156 


Should do 


76.3 






Non-respondents ^ 


23.7 
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INTERVIEW. GUIDE AND CODING INSTRUCTIONS 



No. Question 



Answers 



Interval Col. Card 



1. Respondent's card nuaber 

2. Respondent's company nuaber Aerospace 1 

Aerospace 2 

Public Utilities 3 
Public Utilities 4 
Insurance 5 

Insurance 6 

Communications 7 
Coarrunlcatlonb 8 



1 only 1 1 

1-8 2 1 



3. Respondent's Employee/Retiree 
Status 



4. Respondent's skill level 



5-6. Individual nuaber 

7. How long have you lived in or 
near this cltyT 

8. How lo 3 g have you lived In 
this home (apartment)? 

9. ie this your own (hoae, apart 
aent) or do you rent h»re? 



10. If paying on hoae » how much 
longer? 

11. What is your present aarital 
status? 



Working 1 
Regular Retiree 2 
Early Retiree 3 
Managerial 1 
Skilled 2 
Unskilled 3 



Nuaber of years 

Nuaber of years 

Rented apartment 
Co-op apartment (owned) 

Rooa in relative's house 

Room In non-relative's house 

Hotel rooa 

Hoae rented 

Hoae owned 

Hoae paying for 

Hoae for aged 

Nuaber of years 



Married 1 
Widowed 2 
Single 3 
Divorced 4 



1-3 



1-3 



1-99 

1-99 

1-99 

1 1-9 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

1-99 



1-4 



3 1 

4 1 

5-6 1 

7-8 1 

9-10 1 

11 1 



12-13 1 

14 1 
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Respondent 1 * Activities 

By using the digits below, the respondent Indicated how often he participated In 
each activity (Frequency) and how much he enjoyed the activity (Enjoyment). 



Frequency 

Never 0 
Once or twice a- year W 
Once or twice a month X 
Once or twice a week Y 
Dally Z 



Enjoyment 
Dislike very much 
.is like 
Indifferent 
Like 

Like very much 



The answers In this section are recorded in the following manner: 



Frequency 0 W X Y Z 
Enjoyment 23456 

The Frequency digit le a variable, rather than a standard value as In the Enjoymen t 
digit . the value of which Is listed for each activity. 

If the respondent did not participate In a certain activity, he was asked if he had 



done 


so In the past (Past-yes/no). If yes, a rating his past enjoyment was recorded. 


No. 


Question 


Answers 








Interval Ool Card 


12. 


How often do you play cards? 


Frequency 


0 W-3 


X-4 Y-5 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


15 


1 






Past 


yes-1 


no-2 




1-2 


16 


1 






Bnjoyment 


2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


17 


1 


IS. 


How often do you go shopping? 


Frequency 


0 W-x 


X-3 Y-4 


Z-5 


0,2-5 


18 


1 






.ast 


yes-1 


no-2 




1-2 


19 


i 




. 


Bnjoyment 


2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


20 


1 


18. 


Attending movies or theaters. 


Frequency 


0 W-4 


X-5 Y-6 


Z-7 


0.4-7 


21 


1 






Past 


yes-1 


no-2 




1-2 


22 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


23 


1 


21. 


Visiting amusement parks. 


Frequency 


0 W*4 


X-5 Y-6 


T-7 


0,4-7 


24 


1 






Past 


yes-1 


no-2 




1-2 


25 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


26 


1 


24. 


Doing art or craft work. 


Frequency 


0 W-2 


X- > Y-4 


Z-5 


0,2-5 


27 


1 






Past 


yes-1 


.0-2 




1-2 


28 


1 






Bnjoyment 


2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


29 


1 


27. 


Attending large social functions 
(church dinners, lodge dinners). 


Frequency 


0 W-3 


X-4 t-5 


Z-6 


0,3*6 


30 


1 






Past 


yes-1 


no- 2 




1-2 


31 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


32 


1 


30. 


Attending small social entertain 1 


» 
















menti (dinner parties, etc.) 


Frequency 


0 W-3 


X-4 t-5 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


33 


1 






Past 


yes-1 


no-2 




1-2 


34 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


35 


1 


33. 


Nevspeper reading for pleasute. 


Frequency 


0 W* 1 


X-2 Y-3 


Z-4 


0,1*4 


36 


1 






Past 


yes-1 


no-2 




1-2 


37 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 


4 5 


6 


2*6 


38 


1 . 


36 


Msg* *ln* reading for pleasure. 


Frequency 


0 W-2 


X-3 Y-4 


Z-5 


0,2-5 


39 


1 






Past 


yes-1 


no-2 




1-2 


40 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 


4 5 


6 


2*6 


41 


1 
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No. 


Question 


Answers 






Interval 


Col 


Card 


39. 


Book reading for pleasure. 


Frequency 


0 W-3 X-4 Y-5 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


42 


1 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


l 3 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


44 


e 


42. 


Getting together or talking 
vlth fatally or relatives. 


Frequency 


0 W-2 X-3 Y-4 


Z-5 


0,2-5 


45 


1 






Fast 


yss-1 no-2 




1-2 


46 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


47 


1 


45. 


Attending church and other 
religious organisations. 


Frequency 


0 W-2 X-3 Y-4 


Z-5 


0,2-5 


48 


1 






Fast 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


49 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


50 


1 


48. 


Reading of Bible or other 
religious information 


Frequency 


0 W-2 X-3 Y-4 


Z-5 


0,2-5 


51 


1 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


52 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


53 


1 


51. 


Dancing 


Frequency 


0 W-4 X-5 Y-6 


Z-7 


0, 4-7 


54 


1 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


55 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


56 


1 


54. 


Going out vlth wife (a partner). 


Frequency 


0 W-3 X-4 Y-5 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


57 


1 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


58 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


59 


1 


57. 


Entertaining at home. 


Frequency 


0 W-3 X-4 Y-5 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


60 


1 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


61 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


62 


1 


60. 


Fairs , exhibits, etc. 


Frequency 


0 W-4 X-5 Y-6 


Z-7 


0,4-7 


63 


1 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


64 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


65 


1 


63. 


Informal contacts vlth friends 
or neighbors. 


Frequency 


0 W-2 X-3 Y-4 


Z-5 


0,2-5 


66 


l 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


67 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


68 


1 


66. 


Attending lectures (political, 
adult education, etc.). 


Frequency 


0 W-3 X-4 Y-5 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


69 


1 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


70 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


71 


1 


69. 


Listening to radio or TV. 


Frequency 


0 W-l X-2 Y-3 


Z-4 


0,1-4 


72 


1 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


73 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


74 


1 


72. 


Odd jobs at home. 


Frequency 


0 W-2 X-3 t-4 


Z-5 


0,2-5 


75 


1 






Fast 


yss-1 no-2 




1-2 


76 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


77 


1 


75. 


Attending organisation club 
meetings, ae a member. 


Frequency 


0 W-3 X-4 Y-5 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


78 


1 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


79 


1 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


80 


l 


78. 


Respondent's card number 








2 only 


1 


2 


79. 


Respondent's company number 
Respondent's employment status 








1-8 


2 


2 


80. 








1-3 


3 


2 


81. 


Respondent's skill level 








1-3 


4 


2 - 


820. 


Individual number 








1-99 


5*6 


2 
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No. 


Question 


Answers 






Interval 


Col 


Card 


86. 


Working with group as a leader 
(Boy Scouts, Sunday School, etc.) 


.Frequency 


0 W"3 X-4 Y-5 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


7 


2 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


8 


2 






En joyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


9 


2 


87. 


Golfing. 


Frequency 


0 W-3 X-4 Y-5 


Z-b 


0,3-6 


10 


2 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


li 


2 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


12 


2 


90. 


Bowling. 


Frequency 


0 W-3 X-4 Y-5 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


13 


2 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


14 


2 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


15 


2 


9*. 


Hiking. 


Frequency 


0 W-3 X-4 Y a 5 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


16 


2 






Past 


ves-1 no-2 




1-2 


17 


2 






Enjoyment 


Z 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


18 


2 


96. 


Walking (purposely walking). 


Frequency 


0 W-2 X-3 Y-4 


Z-5 


0,2-5 


19 


2 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


20 


2 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


21 


2 


99. 


Picnics. 


Frequency 


0 W-4 X-5 Y-6 


Z-7 


0,4-7 


22 


2 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


23 


2 






Bn joyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


24 


2 


102. 


Playing musical Instrument or 
singing. 


Frequency 


0 W-2 X-3 Y-4 


Z-5 


0,2-5 


25 


2 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


26 


2 


i 




Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


27 


2 


105. 


Purposely sitting down to think. 


Frequency 


0 V-2 X-3 Y-4 


Z-5 


0,2-5 


28 


2 






Past 


yes-1 nc-*2 




1-2 


29 


2 


i 




Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


30 


2 


108. 


Going as a spectator to sport 
events . 


Frequency 


0 W-4 X-5 Y-6 


Z-7 


0,4-7 


31 


2 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


32 


2 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


33 


2 


Ill 


Attending symphony or concerts. 


Frequency 


0 W*4 X*5 Y-6 


Z-7 


0,4-7 


34 


2 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


35 


2 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


36 


2 


114. 


Telephone visiting. 


Frequency 


0 W-3 X-4 Y-5 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


37 


2 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


38 


2 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


39 


2 


117. 


Traveling or tourlr.g. 


Frequency 


0 W-4 X-5 Y-6 


Z-7 


0,4-7 


40 


2 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


41 


2 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


42 


2 


120. 


Using public library. 


Frequency 


0 W-3 X-4 Y-5 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


43 


2 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


44 


2 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


45 


2 


123. 


Visiting museums, art galleries, 
etc. 


Frequency 


O W-4 X-5 Y-6 


Z-7 


0,4-7 


46 


2 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


47 


2 






Enjoyment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2-6 


48 


2 


126. 


Performing volunteer work 
(social service etc.). 


Frequency 


O W-4 X*5 Y-6 


Z-7 


0,4-7 


49 


2 






Past 


yes-1 no-2 




1-2 


50 


2 






Enjoy ment 


2 3 4 5 


6 


2*6 


51 


2 ^ 




No. 


Question 




Answers 






Interval Col Card 


1?.9. 


Writing personal letters. 




Frequency 0 W»3 X*4 Y*S 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


52 


2 








Past yea-1 


no»2 




1-2 


53 


2 








Enjoyment 2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


54 


2 


132. 


Special hobbles: stamp collect- 
















lng, coin collecting, etc. 




Frequency 0 W»2 X"3 Y*4 


Z-5 


0,2-5 


55 


2 








Past yes»l 


no-2 




1-2 


56 


2 








Enjoyment 2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


57 


2 


135. 


Photography. 




Frequency 0 W*3 X*4 Y*5 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


58 


2 








Past yes»l 


no-2 




1-2 


59 


2 








Enjoyment 2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


60 


2 


138. 


Shop work. 




Frequency 0 W*2 X»3 Y»4 


Z-5 


0,2-5 


61 


2 








Past yes-1 


no-2 




1-2 


62 


2 








Enjoyment 2 j 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


63 


2 


141. 


Gardening. 




Frequency 0 W-3 X-4 Y-5 


Z-6 


0,3-6 


64 


2 








Past yes-1 


no-2 




1-2 


65 


2 








Enjoyment 2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


66 


2 


144. 


Camping. 




Frequency 0 W-4 X< 


■5 Y-6 


Z-7 


0,4-7 


67 


2 








Past yes-1 


no-2 




1-2 


68 


2 








Enjoyment 2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


69 


2 


147. 


Fishing and hunting. 




Frequency 0 W-4 X< 


■5 Y-6 


Z-7 


0,4-7 


70 


i 








Pest yes-1 


no-2 




1-2 


71 


2 








Enjoyment 2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


72 


2 


150. 


Boating. 




Frequency 0 W-4 X< 


■5 Y-6 


Z-7 


0,4-7 


73 


2 








Past yes-1 


no-2 




1-2 


74 


2 








Bnjoyment 2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


75 


2 


153. 


Other activity mentioned by 
respondent. 


the 


Frequency 0 W-l X< 


■2 Y-3 


Z-4 


0,1-4 


76 


2 








Bnjoyment 2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


77 


2 


155. 


Other activity mentioned by 
reapendent. 


the 


Frequency 0 W-l X< 


•2 Y-3 


Z-4 


0,1-4 


78 


2 








Bnjoyment 2 3 


4 5 


6 


2-6 


79 


2 


157. 


Respondent’s card number 










3 only 


1 


3 


158. 


Respondent’s company number 
Respondent’s employment stai 










1-8 


2 


3 


159. 


:u* 








1-3 


3 


3 


160. 


Respondent’s skill level 










1-3 


4 


3 


61*2 . 


Individual number 










1-99 


5-6 


3 



164. 



Ihe respondent's thought* (bo fore retiring) 

•bout retirement activities. 

(A change to present tens* atkti the question applicable to active employe**.) 
Did yvu thifk that you will have 



a greater number of activities, 
about tha same, or a fewer number 
of activities In retirement • 



Fever 

Same 

Greater 



1 

2 

3 



1*3 




I 
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No. Question 



165. 



Answers 



Interval Col Card 



Did you expect to participate in 
these activities to a much 





greater extent, about the same, 


Lesser 


1 


1-3 


9 




or to a lesser extent than when 


Same 


2 








you were working? 


Greater 


3 






166. 


Did you expect your activities a£ter 


Lesa 


1 


1-4 


10 




retirement to be much more, somewhat 


Same 


2 








more, ubout the same, or less enjoy- 


Lomewhac more 


3 








able? 


Much more 


4 








(Questions 167-9 are not applicable to active employees) 






167. 


Comparing the number of actlvltlea you 
have now with the number you had when 
you ware working, would you say that 


Decreased 


1 


1-3 


11 




your activities have Increased or 


Same 


2 








decreased in number, or stayed the same? 


Increased 


3 






168. 


Would you say that the extent of your 
participation is more now, about the 


Less 


1 


1-3 


12 




same, or less now than when you were 


Same 


2 








working? 


More 


3 






169. 


Would you say that your present activities 
ere more enjoyable, less enjoyable, or 


Less 


1 


1-3 


13 




about as enjoyable as you expected them 


Same 


2 








to be? 


More 


3 






170 


Do you see your frledds more often, less 


Less 


1 


1-3 


14 




often, or about as often now as when 


Same 


2 








you were working? 


Mora 


3 








(Questions 171-4 were answered 


by the interviewer.) 






171. 


Is the respondent an enthusiast over any 
one activity which takes practically all 


Yea 


1 


1-2 


15 




of his time? 


No 


2 






172. 


How would you rate the respondent on the 


Below averag; 


1 


1-3 


16 




number of hie activities? 


Average 


2 










Many 


3 






173. 


How would you rate the extent of parti- 


Below average 


1 


1-3 


17 




cipation in his activities? 


Average 


2 










Very high 


3 






176. 


How would you rate the respondent's 


Below average 


1 


1-3 


18 




enjoyment of his activities? 


Average 


2 










Very high 


3 







O 

ERIC 



No. Question 



Aomti 



Interval Col Card 

\ 

(A change In tense Bike the following questions applicable to actlva employees.) 
175. How long did you work for your last 

employer Number of years 1-99 19>20 3 



(When the response was for more than 20 years, questions 176*8 Were not asked.) 



176. 


How long were you with the company 
you worked for before your last 






4 








employer? 


Number of years 




1-99 


21-22 


1/7. 


Did you do the same type of work 


Yes 




1 


1-2 


23 




for both companies? 


No 




2 






178. 


How many companies have you worked 
for since 1945? 


Number 






1-99 


24-25 


179. 


During your lifetime, did you develop 


Yes 




1 


1-2 


26 




a trade or skill? 


No 




2 






180. 


Excluding the depression years, how 
many times, since the age of 30 were 
you unemployed? 


Number 






1-99 


27-28 


181. 


How long ego was the last time? 


Number of years 




1-99 


29-30 


182. 


For how long? 


Number of weeks 




1-99 


31-32 


183. 


Did you receive unemployment benefits 


Yes 




1 


1-2 


33 




during your last unemployment 


No 




2 






184. 


Was your work with your last employer 
In one geographical area, or did you 
have to move to different parts of 


One area 




1 


1-2 


34 




the country? 


Different 


areas 


2 






185. 


About how many times did you have to 
move? 


Number 






1-9 


35 


186. 


Did you receive any "position-type" 


Yes 




1 


1-2 


36 




promotions with your last employer? 


No 




2 






187. 


For retired employees: How long before 

you retired did you receive your last 














promotion? 


Number of 


years 




1-99 


37-38 




For active employees: How long ago did 














you receive your last promotion? 


Number of years 








188. 


In the total length with this employer, 
about how many "position* type” promos Ions 
did you receive? 


Number 






1-99 


39-40 



(A change in tense make the following questions applicable to active employees. 
169. If you had been offered the same type 
of work with the aame seniority, wages, 
and working conditions as your regular 

Job, but with a different employer, Tea 1 1*2 41 

would you have wanted to change? Ho 2 



O 




3 

3 



3* 

3 



3 

3 

3 

3 



3 

3 



3 



3 



) 
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Wo. Question 
190. If yes, why? 



191. 



192. 



193. 



194. 



195. 



196. 



197. 



Answer* 

Conflict with fellow workers 
Conflict with supervisor 
Management wasn't concerned 
with employee's welfare 
Geographic location 
Company didn't offer enough 
opportunities to get ahead 
Other 



Interval Col Card 



1-6 



42 



If you could have maintained your 
seniority and made the s^me amount 
of sioney, but changed tht type 
of work you were doing, wot 
have changed? 

If yes, to what? 



you Yes 




1 1-2 


43 


No 




2 




Completely different 


type 


of 




work outside company 




1 1-3 


44 


Completely different 


type 


of 





Did you ever work under a younger 
supervisor? 



work Inside company 
Other 

Yes 
Ho 



2 

3 



1 

2 



1-2 



45 3 



If yes, what were your feelings 
about working for a younger 

supervisor? Age of supervisor makes absolutely 

no difference to respondent 
Sometimes they won't listen to 
advice from older men 
Younger supervisors often don't 
show respect for older workers 
Younger supervisors often lack 
the experience to do a good job 
They always want to change the 
bast way of doing thing* 

Other 



1 1-6 



46 3 



5 

6 



Did you ever worry about keeping 

yout Job because of competition Yes 

from younger employees? Wo 

Did you ever worry about koeplng your 

job because of automation or changing Yes 

technology? No 

Did you ever feel you might be asked 
to retire early because of work Yes 

pressure? Wo 



1 

2 



1-2 



1-2 



1-2 



47 3 



48 3 



49 3 




.Ml 


Question 


Answers 






Interval 


Col Card 


198. 


Considering the type of work 


















you did, does experience 


Practically no effect on 














have much effect on the 


quality 




1 




1-3 


50 


3 




quality of work? 


Somewhat 


increased the 
















quality 




2 














Greatly Increased the 
















quality 




3 










199. 


How would you rate the quality of 


Less 


) 




1-4 


51 


3 




work done by the older employees 




About the same 


2 












in your last company as compared 


to 


Somewhat more 


3 












younger employees? 




Much more 


4 










200. 


How would you rate the amount of 




Less 


1 




1-4 


52 


3 




work done by older employees in your 


About the same 


2 












lait company? 




Somewhat more 


3 
















Much more 


4 










201. 


Why? (for question 199) 


Age makes 


no difference 




1 


1-4 


53 


3 






Experience helps older 
















workers 






2 








202. 


Why? (for question 200) 


Younger workers are: 
















Less responsible 




3 












Able to work harder 




4 









(A change in tensa oak* the following questions explicable to active enployees.) 



203. What were your feelings sbout 
retiring'* 



Disliked the idea 1 

Somewhat reluctant 2 

Looked forward to retire- 
ment 3 

Couldn't wait to retire 4 



1-4 



S3 3 



204. Do you think a mandatory retirement Yes 1 

age is fair to employees? No 2 

205. If no, why! Should depend on individual's 1 

ability 

One should have a right to 

continue 2 

Only if given adequate income 3 

Other 4 

206. For active employees; 

At what age do you plan to retire! 

For retired employees: 



At what age did you retire? Number of years 



207. Why did you not retire earlier? Money 1 

Liked working 2 
Just to keep 
busy 3 

Other 4 



1-2 56 : 

1-4 57 3 



1-99 58-59 3 
1-4 60 o 
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Question 


Answers 




Interval 


208. 


After retiring, how m>'ch 


Went back to work 


1 


1-5 




time did you need to 


Cannot sa> 


2 






adjust? 


Still not used to not working 


3 


•. . - 






Few months 


4 








Few weeks 


5 






For active employees: 


i Will never get used to retire- 










ment 


1 


1-4 




• ■ : 


Cannot say 


2 






• 


Few months 


3 








Few weeks 


4 





209. 

210 . 
211 . 



212 . 



213. 



214. 



(Questions 209-11 are not applicable to active employees.) 



Are you working now? 



Yes 

No 



1-2 



If yes, how many hours 
per week? 

Why did you go back to 
work? 



Number of hours 
Money 

Likes working 
Just to keep busy 
Other 



1 

2 

3 

4 



1-99 

1-4 



For retired employees: 

(If no to question 209) 

Do you want to go back 
to work? 

For active employees: 

Do you feel that you will 
want to work after 
retiring? 

If yes, why? 



For active employees: 



(Not applicable to active 
Are you still looking for 
work? 



Yes 

No 

Money 

Likes work 

Just to keep busy 

Other 

Money 

Likes work 

Keep busy 

Won't be able to adjust to 
not working 
employees) 

Still looking 
Given up 



1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

4 
1 
2 

3 

4 



1-2 

1-4 



1-4 



1 1-2 
2 



215. For retired employees: 

What difficulty have you encountered in 
finding work? 

For active employees: 

What difficulty do you expect 

in finding work? Little or none 

No one wants to hire older 
people 

General shortage of work 
Other 



2 

3 

4 




Col Card 
.61 3 



62 3 

63-64 3 

65 3 

66 3 

67 3 



68 3 



69 3 



No. Question 



Answers 



Interval Col Card 

(Questions 216-19 are questions about the respondent's health in the last year.) 



216. 


About how many days did you spend 
a hospital? 


in 


Number 


of days 




1-99 


t 

70-71 


3 


217. 


About how many days did you spend 


in 
















bed at home because of sickness or 
accident? 1 


an 


Number 


of days 




1-99 


72-73 


3 


218. 


About how many times did a doctor 
a nurse visit you at home? 


or 


Number 


of times 




1-99 


74-75 


3 


219. 


About how many times did you visf t 
doctor's office? 


a 


Number 


of times 




1-99 


76-77 


3 


220. 


Do you have any chronic or persistent 


Yes 




1 


1-2 


78 


3 




health problems? 




No 




2 


* 






221. 


Respondent's card number 










4 only' 


'■ 1 


4 


222. 


Respondent's company number 










1-8 • 


• 2 


4 


223. 


Respondent's employment status 










1-3 1 


•• 3 


4 


224. 


Respondent's skill level 










1-3 ' 


4 


4 


25-6. 


Individual number 










1-99 


5-6 


4 




(If the respondent answered "yes" to question 220, questions 227* 


■44 were 


asked.) 


227. 


Do you have poor sight? 




Yes 




1 


0-1 


7 


4 


228. 


If ye 8, how many years? 




Number 


of years 




1-99 


8-9 


4 


229. 


Do you have poor hearing? 




Yes 




1 


0-1 


10 


4 


230. 


If yes, how many years? 




Number 


of years 




1-99 


11-12 


4 


231. 


Are you disabled (crippled arms, hards, 
















or le$s)? 




Yes 




1 


0*1 


13 


4 


232. 


If yes, how many yearo? 




Number 


of years 




1-99 


14-15 


4 


233. 


Do you have heart trouble? 




Yes 




1 


0-1 


16 


4 


234. 


If yes, how many years? 




Number 


of years 




1-99 


17-18 


4 


235. 


Do you have stomach trouble? 




Yes 




1 


0-1 


19 


4 


236. 


If yes, how many years? 




Number 


of years 




1-99 


20-21 


4 


237. 


Do you have cancer? 




Yes 




1 


C-l 


22 


4 


238. 


If yes, how many years? 




Number 


of years 




1-99 


23-24 


4 


239. 


Have you other health problems? 




Yes 




1 


0-1 


25 


4 


240. 


If yes, how many years? 




Number 


of years 




1-99 


26-27 


4 


241. 


Have you other health problems? 




Yes 




1 


0-1 


28 


4 


242. 


If yes, how many years? 




Number 


of years 




1-99 


29-30 


4 


243. 


Have you other health problems? 




Yes 




1 


0-1 


31 


4 


244. 


If yes, how many years? 




Number 


of years 




1-99 


32-33 


4 



(In this series of questions, only positive responses were recorded, i.e., Yes»l.) 



O 
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Ho. Question 
245. 



Answers 



I nterval Col C£ 



For retired employees: . Have you had 
any serious accidents since you retired? 
For active employees: Have you hAd 

any serious accidents in the last few 





years : 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


34 






No 


2 




- i . < 


246. 


For retired employees: Before you retired, 


Poor 


1 


1-4 


35 




how would you have rated your health? 


Fair 


2 




* 




For active employees: At the present time, 


Good 


3 








how do you rate your health? 


Excellent 


4 






247. 


For retired employees: Before retiring, 

did you expict your health in retirement to 








‘ <’ 't 




get better, worse,, or stay the same? 

For active employees: Do you expect your 


Get worse 


1 


1.-3 


36 




health in retirement to get better, worse, 


Stay the same 


2 




■ ,, 




or stay the, same? 


Get better 


3 








(Questions 248-9 are not applicable 


to active employees.) 




248. 


Now in retirement, how would you rate 


Poor 


1 


1-4 


37 




your health? 


Fair 


2 










Good 


3 




r 






Excellent 


4 






249. 


At the present, is your health better, 


Worse 


1 


1-3 


38 




worse, or as expected? 


Same 


2 










Better 


3 




■ •/- 


250. 


Do you think your health is better, worse, 


Worse 


1 


1-3 


" 39 




or the same as other people your age? 


Same 


2 










Better 


3 






251. 


Do you feel that one's health usually 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


40 




gets worse after retirement? 


No 


2 




< 


252. 


Do you receive pensions from a private 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


41 




employer? 


No 


2 






253. 


(Not applicable to retired employees.) 












In retirement, will you receive pensions 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


42 




from a private employer? 


No 


2 






254. 


Does your wife receive pensions from a 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


43 




private employer? 


No 


2 






255. 


(Not applicable to retired employees.) 
In retirement, will your wife receive 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


44 




pensions from a private employer? 


No . 


.2 








No. Question 



Answers 



Interval Col Card 



21 



2*>6. 


Do you receive Social Security? 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


45 


4 






No 


2 








257. 


(Not applicable to retired employees.) 
Will you receive social security In 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


46 


4 




retirement? 


No 


2 








258. 


Doe 8 your wife receive Social Security? 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


47 


4 






No 


2 








259. 


(Not applicable to retired employees.) 
In retirement, will your wife receive 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


48 


4 




Social Security? 


No 


2 








260. 


Do you receive some other government 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


49 


4 




pension? 


No 


2 








261. 


(Not applicable to retired employees.) 
In retirement, will you receive other 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


50 


4 




government pension? 


No 


2 








262. 


Does your wife receive some other 


Yes 


1 . 


1-2 


51 


4 




government pension? 


No 


2 








263. 


(Not applicable to retired employees.) 
Will your wife receive some other 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


52 


4 




government pension? 


No 


2 








264. 


Do you receive wages or salary? 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


53 


4 






No 


2 








265. 


(Not applicable, to retired employees.) 
Will you receive wages or salary In 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


54 


4 




retirement? 


No 


2 








266. 


Does your wife receive wages or salary? 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


55 


4 






No 


2 






1 


267. 


(Not applicable to retired employees.) 
Will your wife receive wages or salary 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


56 


4 




In retirement? 


No 


2 








268. 


Do you receive money from self-employment? 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


57 


4 






No 


2 








269. 


(Not applicable to retired employees . ) 
Will you receive money from self- 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


58 


4 




employment? 


No 


2 








270. 


Do you receive money from rent from 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


59 


4 




bouse or property? 


No 


2 










( 



No. Question 



Answers 



271. (Not applicable to retired employees.) 
Will you receive money from rent from 
house or property? 

272. Do you receive money from Interest and 
dividends? 

273. (Not applicable to retired employees.) 
Will you receive money from Interest 
and dividends? 

274. Do you take money out of savings? 



275. (Not applicable to retired employees.) 
Will you take money out of savings? 

276. Do you receive money from the sale of 
stock or property? 

277. (Not applicable to retired employees.) 
Will you receive money from the sale of 
stock or property? 

278. Do you receive Income from disability 
Insurance? 

279. (Not applicable to retired employees.) 
Will you receive Income from disability 
Insurance? 

260. Do you receive Income from Individual 
annuity? 

281. (Not applicable to retired employees.) 
Will you receive Income from Individual 
annuity? 

282. If yes to questions 280 or 281 , how much 
per month? 

283. Do you receive Income from Individual 
life Insurance policy? 

284. (Not applicable to retired employees.) 
Will you receive Income from individual 
life Insurance policy? 

285. Do you repelve old age assistance or 
welfare? 




Ye s 
No 

Yes 

No 



Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 



Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 



Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 



Yes 

No 



Number 

Yes 

No 



Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 



28 



No. 


Ouostlon Answers 






Interval 


Col 


Card 


286. 


(Not applicable to retired employees.) 
Will you receive old age assistance 


Yes 


1 




1-2 


76 


4 




or welfare? 


No 


2 










287. 


Do you receive cash contributions from 
someone outside this home like your 


Yes 


1 




1-2 


77 


4 




children or other relatives? 


No 


2 










288. 


(Not applicable to retired employees.) 
Will you receive cash contributions from 
someone outside this home like your 


Yes 


1 




1-2 


78 


4 




children or other relatives? 


No 


2 










289. 


Are there any other sources from which 


Yes 


1 




1-2 


79 


4 




you (or your wife) receive Income? 


No 


2 










290. 


(Not applicable to retired employees.) 
Will there be other sources of Income 


Yes 


1 




1-2 


80 


4 




for you (or your wife)? 


No 


2 










291. 


Respondent's card number 








5 only 


1 


5 


292. 


Respondent's company number 








1-8 


2 


5 


293. 


Respondent's employment status 








1-3 


3 


5 


294. 


Respondent's skill level 








1-3 


4 


5 


295-6. 


Individual number 








1-99 


5-6 5 


297. 


(Not applicable to active employees.) 
Before retirement, did you expect your 


Less 


1 




1-3 


7 


5 




retirement Income to be somewhat more, 


Same 


2 












less, or exactly as It turned out to be? 


More 


3 










298. 


Is your standard of living today higher, 


Lower 


1 




1-3 


8 


5 




lower, or the same as during most of 


Same 


2 












your lifetime? 


Higher 


3 










299. 


Would you say that you are very satisfied, 


Very dissatisfied 


1 


1-4 


9 


5 




somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, 


Somewhat dis- 














or very dissatisfied with your way of life 


satisfied 




2 










today? 


Somewhat satis- 
















fied 




3 












Very satisfied 




4 








300. 


How much unhappiness would you say you 


Good deal 


1 




1-3 


10 


5 




find In life today? 


Some 


2 














Almost none 


3 










301. 


How much do you plan ahead the things you 


No plans 


1 




1-3 


11 


5 




will be doing next week or the week after? 


Pew 


2 














Many 


3 











( 
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No. Questions 



Answers 



T.nterval Col Card 



302. 



(A change iu tense makes the following questions applicable to active employees.) 



How much planning did you do for 
financial needs in retirement? 



303. Give example of plans. 

304. How many years before retirement were 
the plans made? 

For active employees: How many years ago 

were the plans made? 



No plans 
Few 
Many 

Response 
No response 



1 
2 
3 

1 

blank 



1-3 



0-1 



12 



13 



Number of years 



1-99 14t 15 5 



305. 


Did you save money regularly for retire- 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


16 


5 




ment? 


No 


2 










In what ways did you save? 












306. 


Savings account. 


Yes 


1 


0-1 


17 


5 


307. 


Stocks 


Yes 


1 


0-1 


18 


5 


308. 


Bonds 


Yes 


1 


0-1 


19 


5 


309. 


Life insurance 


Yes 


1 


0-1 


20 


5 


310. 


Other 


Yes 


1 


0-1 


21 


5 


311. 


At what age should a person begin saving 
for retirement? 


Age in years 




1-99 


22-23 


5 




In what type of investment should a person 


place his savings? 








312. 


Bank 


Yes 


1 


0-1 


24 


5 


313. 


Stocks 


Yes 


1 


0-1 


25 


5 


314. 


Bonds 


Yes 


1 


0-1 


26 


5 


315. 


Insurance 


Yes 


1 


0-1 


27 


5 


316. 


Property 


Yes 


1 


0-1 


28 


5 


317. 


Other 


Yes 


1 


0-1 


29 


5 


318. 


If you were 30, and wanted to start 
saving for retirement, would you place 
your savings in a guaranteed investment 


Fixed 


1 


1-3 


30 


5 




(such as a bank), or a variable invest- 


Variable 


2 










ment (such as stocks or mutual funds)? 


Combination 


3 








3 i 9 . 


If you had saving and wanted to use them 
to buy annuity which would pay you a 
guaranteed monthly income for the rest 
of your life, would you prefer a fixed 
monthly payment, or a variable monthly 


Fixed 


1 


1-3 


31 


5 




payment (changing according to the stock 


Variable 


2 










market average) i 


Combination 


3 








M0. 


How many plans lid you make for your 


None 


1 


1-3 


32 


5, 




retirement activities? 


Few 


2 






/ 






Many 


3 




9 





O 

ERIC 



No. Question Answers Interval Co l Card 



321. 


Sive examples of plans. 


Response 


1 


0-1 


33 


5 






No response blank 








322. 


How many years before retirement were the 
plans made? 

For active employees: How many years ago 

were the plans made? 


Number of years 




1-99 


34-35 


5 


323. 


Did you make plans concerning your health 


None 


1 


1-3 


36 


5 




in retirement? 


Few 


2 












Many 


3 








324. 


Qive examples of plans. 


Response 


1 


0-1 


37 


5 






No response blank 








325. 


How many years before retirement were the 
plans made? 

For active employees: How many years ago 

were the plans made? 


Number of years 




1-99 


38-39 


5 


326. 


Did your employer encourage or help you 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


40 


5 




make plans for retirement? 


No 


2 








327. 


(Completed by the interviewer.) 

Was a preretirement planning program 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


41 


5 




mentioned? 


No 


2 




' 




328. 


Did your employer have a regular pre- 
retirement program or counseling session 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


42 


5 




to help to prepare for retirement? 


No 


2 








329. 


If no, would you have liked your employer 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


43 


5 




to help you in this way? 


No 


2 








330. 


If yes to question 328, did you partici- 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


44 


5 




pate in your company's program? 


No 


2 










(Respondents having participated in a 


preretirement planning program 






were asked questions 


331-49.) 










331. 


Did thn program cover pension benefits? 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


45 


5 






No 


2 








332. 


How helpful was this? 


Not helpful 
Somewhat help- 


1 


1-3 


46 


5 






ful 


2 












Very helpful 


3 








333. 


Did the program cover Social Security 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


47 


.S'** 

5 




benefits? 


No 


2 




0 
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No. Question ■ 

334. How helpful was this? 

335. Did the program cover other financial 
planning? 

336. How helpful was this? 

337. Did the program cover health 

maintenance? 

338. How helpful was this? 

339. Did the program cover activities? 

340. How helpful was this? 

341. Did the program cover housing and 

living accommodations? 

342. How helpful was this? 

343. Did the program cover retired work 
activities? 

344. How helpful was this? 

345. Did the program cover legal aspects? 

346. How helpful was this? 

347. Did the program cover mental health? 

348. How helpful was this? 







Answers 




Interval Col Card 


Not helpful 


1 


1-3 


48 


5 


Somewhat helpful 


2 








Very helpful 


3 








Yes 


1 


1-2 


49 


5 


No 


2 








Not helpful 


1 


1-3 


50 


5 


Somewhat helpful 


2 


. 1 






Very helpful 


3 








Yes 


1 


1-2 


51 


5 


No 


2 








Not helpful 


1 


1-3 


52 


5 


Somewhat helpful 


2 








Very helpful 


3 








Yes 


1 


1-2 


53 


5 


No 


2 








Not helpful 


1 


1-3 


54 


5 


Somewhat helpful 


2 








Very helpful 


3 








Yes 


1 


1-2 


55 


5 


No 


2 








Not helpful 


1 


1-3 


56 


5 


Somewhat helpful 


2 








Very helpful 


3 








Yes 


1 


1-2 


57 


5 


No 


2 








Not helpful 


1 


1-3 


58 


5 


Somewhat helpful 


2 








Very helpful 


3 








Yes 


1 


1-2 


59 


5 


No 


2 








Not helpful 


1 


1-3 


60 


5 


Somewhat helpful 


2 








Very helpful 


3 








Yes 


1 


1-2 


61 


5 


No 


2 








Not helpful 


1 


1-3 


62 


/ 

5 


Somewhat helpful 


2 






0 


Very helpful 


3 









No. 


Question 


Answers 




Interval Col. Card 


349. 


On the whole, how helpful would you 


Not helpful 


1 


1-3 


63 


5 




say your employer’s program was? 


Somewhat helpful 


2 












Very helpful 


3 








350. 


How many years before retirement do 
you think preretirement planning 
programs should begin? 


Number of years 




1-99 


64-65 


5 


351. 


Did you participate In any community 
sponsored preretirement planning 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


66 


5 




program? 


No 


2 










(Questions 352-3 are not applicable to active employees.) 






352. 


Since you retired, have you parti- 
cipated in any community programs for 


Yes 


1 


1-2 


67 


5 




^retired people? 


No 


2 








353. 


Knowing what you do now about retire- 
ment, do you wish you had retired 


When you did 


1 


1-3 


68 


5 




earlier (if permitted with the same 


Continued to work 


2 










income), later, or when you did? 


Retired earlier 


3 




a 




354. 


What is your present age? 


Age in years 




1-99 


69-70 


5 


355. 


Could you tell me the last grade in 


Seven or less 


1 


1-8 


71 


5 




school you completed? 


8-9 


2 






*' 






10-11 


3 












12 


4 












College 1 


5 












College 2 


6 












College 3 


7 












College 4 or more 


8 








356. 


(Not applicable to active employees.) 
How many years has it been since you 
retired (from last company)? 


Number of years 




1-9 


72 


5 




(Questions 357-76 were answered by the interviewer.) 






357-8. 


Interviewer Code 






1-99 


73-74 


5 


359. 


Was the respondent cooperative or 


Cooperative 


1 


1-2 


75 


5 




antagonistic toward the interview? 


Antagonistic 


2 








360. 


How alert was the respondent? 
For active employees: 


Apathetic 


1 


1-3 


76 


5 






Average 


2 












Very alert 


3 










For retired employees: 


Very alert 


1 






... . ' 






Average 


2 












Apathetic 


3 




*■ 





o 
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No. Question i 

361. Did he have any marked physical 
disabilities? 

362. How would you rate the respondent’s 
health? For active employees: 



362. How would you rate the respondent's 
health? For retired employees: 



Answers 

Yes 

No 



Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 



Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 



1 

2 



1 

2 

3 

4 



1 

2 

3 

4 



Interval Col Caird 

MMMm ' 

1-2 77 5 



1-4 



1-4 



78 5 



78 -5 



363. 



364. 



365. 

366. 

367. 

368. 
169.70. 

371. 



Did the respondent show any confusion 
(in. dates, places or remembering Yes 

things)? No 

Was anyone besides- the respondent ' ■ ■ 
present during any part of the • Yes 

interview? No 

Respondent’s card number 
Respondent's company number . 

Respondent’s employment status 
Respondent’s skill level 
Individual number 

For what part of the interview was Entire interview 
anyone besides the respondent More than half, not 



present? 



entire 

Less thm half, more 
than ten minutes 
Ten minutes or less 



1 

2 



1 

2 

3 

4 



1-2 



1-2 



6 only 
1-8 
-> 1-3 
1-3 
1-99 

1-4 



79 5 



80 5 



1 6 
2 6 

3 * 6 

4 6 

5-6 6 

7 6 



372. Who was the person present? 



Wife 1 
Other family member 2 
Friend 3 



373. 



374. 



If wife, how compatible would you Very compatible 
say they are? Questionable 

Not compatible 



In your opinion, how much 
influence did this person 
have on the answers? 



Very much 

Some 

None 



1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 



1-3 



1-3 



1-3 



8 6 

... i 

9 -6 
10 6 




No. Question 

375. How would you rate the 
respondent's living 
conditions? 



376. How would you rate the 
respondent's overall 
adjustment to retired 
life? 



Answers 

House furnishings fairly new 
and well kept 

House furnishings fairly new 
but poorly kept 
House furnishings fairly old 
but well kept 

House furnishings fairly old 
and poorly kept 

Extremely well adjusted 
Fairly well adjusted 
Borderline case 
Somewhat unadjusted 
Definitely not adjusted 



376. (For active employee interviews.) 

How would you rate the Extremely resistant 
respondent's resistance Somewhat resistant 
to retired life? Borderline case 

Looking forward to it 
Can't wait to stop work 



Interval Col~ Card 



1 1-4 11 6 

2 

3 

4 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



1-5 



12 6 



1 1-5 12 6 

2 i 

3 

4 r 

5 



For questions 377-91, the respondent was asked to check the category which 
best describes his response for each question. 



The categories are: Strongly Agree SA 

Agree A 
Disagree D 
Strongly Disagree SD 



The numeric value given to each choice varies and, 
therefore, is indicated in the '"Answers" column. 



377. 



378. 



379. 



For retired employees: I have made 

plans for a month or a year from now. 
For active employees: I have 

planned the things I will do in 
retirement. 

For retired employees: The things 

I do are as interesting as ever. 

For active employees: Much of 

retired life is boring and 
monotonous . 

For retired employees: This is just 

about the dreariest time of my life. 
For active employees: Retirement 

will probably be the dreariest time 
of my life. 



SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


SD-1 


D-2 


A- 3 


SA-4 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


SA-1 


A-2 


D-3 


SD-4 


SA-1 


A-2 


D-3 


SD-4 


SA-1 


A-2 


D-3 


SD-4 



1-4 13 6 



1-4 



1-4 14 6 



1-4 

1-4 



15 6 



c 



o 
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No. 


Question 


Answers 




Interval Col Card 


380. 


For retired employees: I expect some 

Interesting and pleasant things in 
the future. 

For active employees: X expect some 

Interesting and pleasant things In 


SD-1 D-2 A" 3 SA*»4 




1-4 


16 


6 




retirement. 


SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 




1-4 






381. 


For retired employees: These are 

the best years of my life. 


SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 




1-4 


17 


6 




For active employees: I expect 

retirement to be the best years of 
my life. 


SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 




1-4 






382. 


For retired employees: I often 

find a hard time keeping busy. 

For active employees: I expect to 

find a hard time to keep busy In 


SA-1 A-2 D-3 SD-4 




1-4 


18 


6 




retirement. 


SA-1 A-2 D-3 SD-4 




1-4 






383. 


As I grow older, things seem better 
than I thought they would be. 


SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 




1-4 


19 


6 


384. 


1 am as happy as when I was younger. 


SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 




1-4 


20 


6 


385. 


I feel old and somewhat tired. 


SA-1 A-2 D-3 SD-4 




1-4 


21 


6 


386. 


My life Is full of worry. 


SA-1 A-2 D-3 SD-4 




1-4 


22 


6 


287. 


Things seem to get worse for me as 
I get older. 


SA-1 A-2 D-3 SD-4 




1-4 


23 


6 


388. 


My life could be happier than now. 


SA-1 A-2 D-3 SD-4 




1-4 


24 


6 


389 


Retirement Is generally bad for one. 


SA-1 A-2 D-3 SD-4 




1-4 


25 


6 


390. 


People should retire only when they 
are not physically able to continue 
work. 


SA-1 A-2 D-3 SD-4 




1-4 


26 


6 


391. 


Retired people do not generally get 
the respect they deserve from 
younger ones. 


SA-1 A-2 D-3 SD-4 




1-4 


27 


6 




(A change to present tense makes the questions applicable to 


active employees.) 




392. 


How Important was mixing with 


Not Important 


1 


1-3 


28 


6 




people on the job? 


Somewhat Important 


2 












Very Important 


3 




29 




393. 


How Important was the feeling your 


Not Important 


1 


1-3 


6 




job gave you of being useful? 


Somewhat Important 


2 












Very Important 


3 
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Question 


Answers 


394. 


How Important was the respect your 
Job brought from others? 


Not important 
Somewhat Important 
Very Important 


395. 


How Important were the new things 
happening on the job? 


Not Important 
Somewhat Important 
Very Important 


396. 


How Important was the money your 
Job brought In? 


Not important 
Somewhat Important 
Very Important 


397. 


How Important was the work Itself? 


Not Important 
Somewhat Important 
Very Important 


398. 


Employees between 60 and 65 years 
of age and who have been with the 
company for many years, should be 
allowed to work fewer days per 
week at full pay. 


Undecided 

Disagree 

Agree 


399. 


Management should allow older 
employees to retire gradually by 
working fewer days per week. 


Undecided 

Disagree 

Agree 


400. 


As employees get older they should 
bo given jobs which require less 
work. 


Undecided 

Disagree 

Agree 


401. 


Management should select older . 
employees as supervisors because 
of their experience. 


Undecided 

Disagree 

Agree 


402. 


Management should give older employ- 
ees equipment or other things which 
make their Jobe easier. 


Undecided 

Disagree 

Agtee 


403. 


Management has the responsibility of 
providing employees with adequate: 

Health Insurance 


Undecided 

Disagree 

Agtee 


404. 


Life Insurance 




405. 


Retirement pension 




406. 


Management uee older employees less 
In training younger employees 
than they should. 


Undecided 

Disagree 

Agree 



0 




Interval Col Cerd 

1 1-3 30 6 

2 
3 

1 1-3 31 6 

2 
3 

1 1-3 32 6 

2 
3 

1 1-3 33 6 

2 
3 



1 1-3 34 6 

2 
3 

1 1-3 35 6 

2 
3 

1 1-3 36 6 

2 
3 

1 1-3 37 6 

2 
3 

11-3 36 6 

2 
3 

1 

2 

3 

1-3 39 6 

1-3 40 6 
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No. 


Question 


Answers 




Interval 


Col 


Card 


407. 


Over the years, I have developed 


Undecided 


1 


1-3 


43 


6 




skills and experience which could 


Disagree 


2 










be used in training others. 


Agree 


3 










(By changing the following questions, on reasons for 


retiring, to a 








future tense, they are made applicable to active 


employees.) 






408. 


I was tired of working 


Disagree 


1 


1-2 


44 


6 






Agree 


2 








409. 


I was retired by the company on 


Disagree 


1 


1-2 


45 


6 




reaching mandatory retirement age 


Agree 


2 








410. 


I really wanted to work but the 


Agree 


1 


1-2 


46 


6 




company forced me to stop. 


Disagree 


2 








411. 


I wanted to stop working so I could 


Disagree 


1 


1-2 


47 


6 




enjoy retired life. 


Agree 


2 








412. 


I wanted to stop because I was 


Disagree 


1 


1-2 


48 


6 




really too ill to work. 


Agree 


2 








413. 


1 wanted to st^p because I really 


Agree 


1 


1-2 


49 


6 




didn't enjoy the work I was doing. 


Disagree 


2 








414. 


I felt that others expected me to 


Disagree 


1 


1-2 


50 


6 




retire. 


Agree 


2 








415. 


I had enough money to retire, so why 


Disagree 


1 


1-2 


51 


6 




not. 


Agree 


2 








416. 


I wanted to stop because I was 


Agree 


1 


1-2 


52 


6 




dissatisfied with the company 


Disagree 


2 








417. 


For retired employees: t wanted to 

continue working, so I planned to 


Agree 


1 


1-2 


53 


6 




work after retirement. 

For active employees: 1 plan to 


Disagree 


2 










take another Job Just as soon as 1 


Agree 


1 


1-2 








retire from this one. 


Disagree 


2 









For questions 418*43, the respondent wee ashed to check the category which best 
describes his response to each question. 

Ihe csgetorles ere: Strongly Disagree 3D 

Disagree D 

Agree A 

Strongly Agree SA 

(A change to present tense shakes the questions applicable to active employees.) 



O 




I 
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_H2x 


Question 


Answers 






Jjntgrv*! £ol £ard 


418. 


My Job Involved Interesting kinds of 
tssks. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


54 


6 


419. 


My job geve me a chance to do the 
things I aa best at. 


SIM 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 r 


55 


6 


420. 


I seldom felt worn out and tired on 
ay Job. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


CO 

> 

• 


1-4 


56 


6 


421. 


My Job was meaningful and worthwhile. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


57 


6 


422. 


In my Job I was able to experiment 
with doing things in new ways. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


58 


6 


423. 


The work I did on the Job Involved 
figuring things out much of the time. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


59 


6 


424. 


The work I did In my job Involved 
doing new things quite frequently. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


60 j 


: 6 


42S. 


My Job left me fairly free of super* 
vision, let me be Independent. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


61 


6 


426. 


Management always did its best to 
give us good working conditions. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


• 62 


6 


427. 


My boss was never too Interested In 
his own success to care about 
employee needs. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


63 


6 


428. 


My bosa gave me credit and praise 
for work well done. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


64 


6 


429. 


Management was really Interested 
in the welfare of employees. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


65 


6 


430. 


The people who got promotions 
usually deserved them. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


66 


6 


431. 


I was satisfied with the advancements 
and promotions I received. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


67 


6 


432. 


My supervisor was fair in dealing 
with me. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


68 


6 


433. 


My Job was highly regarded by others. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


69 


6 


434. 


My Job carried good pay. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


70 


K 


435. 


My job left me a good deal of time 
to spend with my family. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


71 
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Wo. 


Ouestlon 


Answers 






Interval Col 


436. 


My Job was stable and secure 


SD-1 


D*2 


A- 3 


SA-4 


1-4 


72 


437. 


My fellow workors liked me. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A- 3 


SA-4 


1-4 


73 


438. 


My wife and fatally approved highly 
of the work I did. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


74 


439. 


I would advise young people to work 
for my last employer. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


75 


440. 


The people I worked with helped each 
other out when someone fell behind 
















or got In a tight spot. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


76 


441. 


The longer I worked for the company 
the more I felt I belonged there. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


77 


442. 


There were plenty of good Jobs for 
those who wanted to get ahead. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


78 


443. 


I was always proud to work for the 
company. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


79 


444. 


My health is Just beginning to be 
a problem for me. 


SA-1 


A- 2 


D-3 


SD-4 


1-4 


80 


445. 


Respondent's card number 










7 only 


1 


446. 


Respondent's company number 










1-8 


2 


447. 


Respondent's employment status 










1-3 


3 


448. 


Respondent's skill level 










1-3 


4 


t9*50. 


Individual number 










1-99 


5-1 


451. 


I feel pretty miserable a lot of 
the time. 


SA-1 


A-2 


D-3 


SD-4 


1-4 


7 


452. 


I never felt better In my Ufa. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


8 


453. 


If 1 can't feel better soon, I 
would Just as soon die. 


SA-1 


A-2 


D-3 


SD-4 


1-4 


9 


454. 


I feel almost as well and happy 
as when 1 was younger. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


10 


455. 


I am perfectly satisfied with my 
health. 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


11 


456. 


I worry about my health a lot. 


SA-1 


A-2 


D-3 


SD-4 


1-4 


12 



457. t would probably not risk a serious 
operation even If I thought 1 sight 
die sooner without It. 




No. Question 



Answers 



Interval Col Card 





For retired employees: 
For active employees : 


SD-1 D-2 A-3 


SA-4 


1-4 


13 


7 




The following questions are on the respondent's Income 


per month. 








458. 


Indicate your working Income. 


$ 0 


1 


1-16 


14-15 


7 


459. 


For retired employees: 


$ 50 


2 










Indicate your retirement Income 


$ 100 


3 










For active employees: 


$ 150 


4 










Indicate expected retirement Income. 


$ 200 


5 












$ 250 


6 








460. 


For retired employees: 


$ 300 


7 


1-16 


18-19 


7 




Indicate Social Security received. 


$ 400 


8 










For active employees: 


$ 500 


9 










Indicate expected Social Security 


$ 600 


10 












$ 700 


11 








461. 


For retired employees: 


$ 800 


12 


1-16 


20-21 


7 




Indicate company pension received. 


$ 900 


13 










For active employees: 


$1,000 


14 










Indicate expected company pension. 


$1,500 


15 












Over $1,500 


16 









462. 



463. 



464. 



465. 



Indicate the adequacy of working 
monthly Income. 



Indicate the adequacy o* monthly 
retirement Income. 



Leas than adequate 1 1*3 

Just adequate 2 

Hore than adequate 3 

Less than adequate 1 1*3 

Just adequate 2 

More than adequate 3 



Indicate satisfaction with Social 
Security Benefits. 



Very dissatisfied 1 1-4 

Somewhat dissatis- 
fied 2 

Somewhat satisfied 3 

Very satisfied 4 

Indicate aatlefwctlon with company Very dissatisfied 1 

pension. Somewhat dissatisfied 2 

Somewhat satisfied 3 

Very aatlafled 4 



22 7 



23 7 



24 7 



1-4 



25 7 



466. 


Indicate 


amount 


of bank savings. 


$ o 


1 


1-13 


26-27 


7 










$ 500 


2 








467. 


Indicate 


amount 


of stocks. 


$ 1,000 


3 


1-13 


28-29 


7 










$ 2,000 


4 








468. 


Indicate 


amount 


of bonds. 


$ 4,000 


5 


1-13 


30-31 


7 










$ 6,000 


6 








469. 


indicate 


equity 


in house or property 


$ 8,000 


7 


1-13 


32-33 


7 










$10,000 


8 








470. 


Indicate 


amount 


of life Insurance. 


$15,000 


9 


1-13 


34-35 


7 










$20,000 


10 




• 




o 

ERIC 
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Ho. 
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Ansvers 




Interval 


IS 


Card 


471. 


Indicate cash value of life Insurance $25,000 


11 


1-13 


36.37 


7 






$30,000 


12 












Over $30,000 


13 








472. 


Indicate satisfaction vlth bank 


Very dissatisfied 


1 


1-4 


38 


7 




savings. 


Sooevhat dissatisfied 


2 












Somewhat satisfied 


3 












Very satisfied 


4 








473. 


Indicate satisfaction vlth 


Very dissatisfied 


1 


1-4 


39 


7 




amount of stocks. 


Somevhat dissatisfied 


2 












Somevhat satisfied 


3 












Very satisfied 


4 








474. 


Indicate satisfaction with 


Very dissatisfied 


1 


1-4 


40 


7 




amount of bonds. 


Somewhat dissatisfied 


2 












Somevhat satisfied 


3 












Very satisfied 


4 








475. 


Indicate satisfaction vlth 


Very dissatisfied 


1 


1-4 


41 


7 




equity In house or property. 


Somevhat dissatisfied 


2 












Somevhat satisfied 


3 












Very satisfied 


4 








474. 


Indicate satisfaction vlth 


Very dissatisfied 


1 


1-4 


42 


7 




amount of Ufa Insurance. 


Somevhat dissatisfied 


2 












Somevhat satisfied 


3 












Very satisfied 


4 








477. 


Indicate satisfaction vlth 


Very dissatisfied 


1 


1-4 


43 


7 




cash values of life Insurance. 


Somevhat dissatisfied 


2 












Somevhat satisfied 


3 












Very satisfied 


4 








476. 


1 aa Just able to make ends meet. 


Agree 


1 


1-2 


44 


7 






Disagree 


2 








479. 


I have more than enough money to 


get Disagree 


1 


1-2 


45 


7 




along on. 


Agree 


2 








460. 


All my basic needs are cared for. 


Disagree 


1 


1-2 


46 


7 






Agree 


2 








481. 


I am provided vlth many home comforts. Disagree 


1 


1-2 


47 


7 






Agree 


2 








482. 


1 vleh I had more life Insurance. 


Agree 


1 


1-2 


48 


7 






Disagree 


2 








483. 


I vleh I had more health Insurance. Agree 


1 


1-2 


49 


7 






Disagree 


2 










I 
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No. 
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Interval 


Col 


Card 


484. 


I would probably not stake a risky 
Investment even If I had a snail chance 


Agree 


1 


1-2 


50 


7 




of doubling try savings. 


Disagree 


2 








485. 


I feel the need of store savings for 


Agree 


1 


1-2 


51 


7 




emergencies. 


Disagree 


2 








486. 


I often worry about noney matters. 


Agree 


1 


1-2 


52 


7 






Disagree 


2 









(By changing the following statements to a future tense, they are 
made applicable to active employees.) 



487. 


I gave up my hoDS. 


No 


1 


1-2 


53 


7 




% 




Yes 


2 










488. 


I moved to a less expensive home. 


No 


1 


1-2 


54 


7 








Yes 


2 










489. 


I buy less expensive food. 


No 


1 


1-2 


55 


7 








Yes 


2 










490. 


t can't keep my home or furnishings 


No 


1 


1-2 


56 


7 






in good repair. 


Yes 


2 










491. 


I buy less expensive clothes. 


No 


1 


1-2 


57 


7 








Yes 


2 










492. 


I dropped some of my life Insurance. 


No 


1 


1-2 


58 


7 








Yes 


2 










493. 


I dropped soste of my health Insurance. 


No 


1 


1-2 


59 


7 






Yes 


2 










494. 


I stopped taking trips. 


No 


1 


1-2 


60 


7 








Yes 


2 










495. 


t gave up my car or bought a cheaper 


No 


1 


1-2 


61 


7 






car. 


Yes 


2 










496. 


t had to start using som of my 


No 


1 


1-2 


62 


7 






savings to live on. 


Yes 


2 












Invitation to company sponsored tecreational events. 












497. 


Retired employees only: . s 


Is doing 


1 


0-1 


63 


7 




498. 


Retired and active employees: 


Should do 


1 


0*1 


64 


7 






Free health examinations. 














499. 


Retlted employees only: 


Is doing 


1 


0-1 


65 


7 ~ 




500. 


Retired and active employees: 


Should do 


1 


0-1 


66 


7 





O 
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Interval 


II 

si 




Financial aaalatance (loans, gifts, ate. 


)• 










501. 


Retired employees only: 


Is doing 


1 


0-1 


67 


7 


502. 


Retired and active employees: 


Should do 


1 


0-1 


68 


7 




Free subscription to retirement magazine. 










503. 


Retired employees only: 


Is doing 


1 


0-1 


69 


7 


504. 


Retired and active employees: 


Should do 


l 


0-1 


70 


7 




Counselor available. 












505. 


Retired esq>loyees only: 


la doing 


1 


0-1 


71 


7 


506. 


Retired and active employees: 


Should do 


1 


0-1 


72 


7 




Periodic contact by company representative. 










507. 


Retired eaqployees only: 


Is doing 


1 


0-1 


73 


7 


508. 


Retired and active employees: 


Should do 


1 


0-1 


74 


7 




Continued life insurance coverage. 












509. 


Retired employees only: 


Is doing 


1 


0-1 


75 


7 


510. 


Retired and active employees: 


Should do 


l 


0-1 


76 


7 




Continued health Insurance coverage. 












511. 


Retired employees only: 


Is doing 


l 


0-1 


77 


7 


512. 


Retired and active employees: 


Should do 


l 


0-1 


78 


7 




Send company publications. 












513. 


Retired employees only: 


Is doing 


1 


0-1 


79 


7 


514. 


Retired and active employees: 


Should do 


1 


0-1 


80 


7 


515. 


Respondent's card number 






8 only 


1 


8 


516. 


Respondent's company number 






1-8 


2 


8 


517. 


Respondent's employment status 






1-3 


3 


8 


518. 


Respondent's skill level 






1-3 


4 


8 


>-20. 


Individual number 






1-99 


5-6 


8 


520. 


Numbers of activities engaged In from 














answers to questions 12, 15, 18,... 72, 75 


; 84,87,90,... 


155 


1-45 


7-8 


8 


521. 


Ordinal rating of number of activities. 


Low 1/3 


1 


1-3 


9 


8 






Middle 1/3 


2 












High 1/3 


3 








522. 


"Absolute Extent of Participation In Activities" score from 










answers to questions 12, 15, 18,... 72, 75; 


84,87,90,. ..155 




1-269 


Od 

•—a 

« 

O 


8 


523. 


Ordinal rating of "Absolute Extent of 


Low 1/3 


1 


1-3 


13 


8 




Participation In Activities" score. 


Middle 1/3 


2 












High 1/3 


3 








524. 


"Intensity of Participation In Activities" score from 












answers to questions 12,15,18,. ..72,75; 


84,87,90, ...155 




1-269 


14-16 


8 



■ .u ^ ■, 



O 




Ho. Question 



Answers 



Interval Col Card 



525. 

526. 

527. 

528. 

529. 

530. 

531. 



532. 



* 



33. 



534. 

535. 

536. 

537. 

538. 



Ordinal rating of "Intensity of Low 1/3 1 

Participation In Activities" score. Middle 1/3 2 

High 1/3 3 

"Absolute Enjoyment of Activities" scores from 

answers to questions 12 , 15, 18, . . . 72 ,75; 84,87,90, ... 155 

Ordinal rating of "Absolute Enjoyment 

of Activities" score. low 1/3 1 

Middle 1/3 2 

High 1/3 3 

"Relative Enjoyment of Activities" score from 

answers to questions 12,15,18,. ..72,75; 84,87,90,. ..155 



1-3 17 



1-270 18-20 
1-3 21 



1-270 22-24 



Ordinal rating of "relative Enjoyment of Low 1/3 
Activities" score. Middle 1/3 

High 1/3 



1 1-3 25 

2 
3 



Number of activities engaged In during the past but not presently, from 
answers to questions 12, 15, 18, . . . 72 , 75; 84,87 ,90, ... 155 1-45 26/27 



Ordinal rating cf number of activities Low 1/3 
engaged In during the past. Middle 1/3 

High 1/3 



1 1-3 28 

2 
3 



"Absolute Enjoyment of Past Activities" score from 

answers to questions 12, 15, 18, .'. .72,75; 84,87,90, .. .155 1-270 29-31 



Ordinal rating of "Absolute Enjoyment Low 1/3 
of Past Activities" score. Middle 1/3 

High 1/3 



1 1-3 32 

2 
3 



"Relative Enjoyment of Past Activities" score from 

answers to questions 12 , 15, 18, . . . 72, 75; 84,87 ,90, ... 155 1-270 33-35 



Ordinal rating of "Relative Enjoyment tow 1/3 
of Fast Activities" score. Middle 1/3 

High 1/3 



1 1-3 36 

2 
3 



"Attitudes toward Health" score from 

answers to questions 444; 451,452,453,454,455,456,456 

Ordinal rating of "Attitude toward Low 1/3 1 

Health" score. Middle 1/3 2 

High 1/3 3 

"Objective Health Rating" score 

from questions 227, 229, 231, 233, 235, 237, 239, 241, 2'.3 



8-32 37-38 

1-3 39 

0-9 



8 



8 

8 



8 

8 



8 

8 



8 

8 



8 

8 



8 

6 




40 



8 
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Mo, Question Answers Interval Col Card 

539, Tor retired employees: 

"Adjustment to Retirement" score from 

snswere to questions 229,300,377,378,379,380,381,382,383 

384,385,386,387,388 14-56 41-42 8 



For active employees: 

"Resistance to Retirement" score from 

answers to questions 377,378,379,380,381,382 



540. For retired employees: 

Ordinal rating of "Adjustment to 

Retirement" score. Low 1/3 1 

For active employees: Middle 1/3 2 

Ordinal rating of "Resistance toward High 1/3 3 

Retirement" score. 

541. "Life Satisfaction" score from 

answers to questions. 299,300,383,384,385,386,387,388 

542. Ordinal rating of "Life Satisfaction" Low 1/3 1 

score. Middle 1/3 2 

High 1/3 3 

543. "Stereotypes of Retirement" score from 

answers to questions 251,389,390,391 

544. Ordinal rating of "Stereotypes of High 1/3 1 

Retirement" score. Middle 1/3 2 

Low 1/3 3 



6-24 



1-3 43 8 

9-36 44-45 8 

1-3 46 8 

4-16 47-48 8 

1-3 49 8 



545. For retired employees: 

"Economic Deprivation" score from 

answers to questions 487,488,489,490.491,492,493,494 

495,496 

For active nmployeea: 

"Expected Economic Deprivation" 

score from answers to questions (487*696) 



546. Ordinal rating of "Economic Low 1/3 1 

Deprivation" score. Middle 1/3 2 

High 1/3 3 

547. "Attitude toward Financial Status" 

score from questions 478,479,480*481,482,483,485,486 

548. Ordinal rating of "Attitude toward Low 1/3 1 

Financial Status" score. Middle 1/3 2 

High 1/3 3 



10-20 50-51 8 

1-3 52 8 

9-18 53-54 8 

1-3 55 8 



# 

O 




I 
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No. Question Answers 

549. For retired employees; 

"Work Motivation" score from 

answers to questions 392,393,394,395,396,397 

For active employees: 

"Work Motivation score from 
answers to questions 

550. Ordinal rating of "Work Motivation" 
score 



551. "Attitude toward Supervision" score 
from questions 

552. Ordinal rating of "Attitude 
toward Supervision" score. 



553. "Attitude toward Ky Work Itself" 

score from questions 418,419,420,421,422,423,424 



554. Ordinal rating of "Attitude Low 1/3 1 

toward My Work Itself" score Middle 1/3 2 

High 1/3 3 

555. "Attitude tcward Job" score 

from questions 433,434,435,436,437,438,440 

Low 1/3 1 

556. Ordinal rating of "Attitude Middle 1/3 2 

toward Job" score. High 1/3 3 

557. "Attitude tcvsrd Company" 

score from questions 426,429,430,431,439,441,442,443 

558. Ordinal rating of "Attitude Low 1/3 1 

toward Company" score. Middle 1/3 2 

High 1/3 3 

559. "Flans for Retirement" score 

from questions 302,320,323 

560. Ordinal rating of "Plans lor Low 1/3 l 

Retirement" score. Middle 1/3 2 

High 1/3 3 



561. "Intensity of Pretetlteaent Education 

Program" score from questions 331,333,335,337,339,341 

343,345,347 



(392-397) 



Low 1/3 1 
Middle 1/3 2 
High 1/3 3 

425,426,428,432 

Low 1/3 1 
Middle 1/3 2 
High 1/3 3 




Interval Col Card 



6- 18 56-57 8 

1-3 58 8 

8-32 59-60 8 

1-3 61 8 

7- 28 62-63 8 

1-3 64 8 

7-28 65-66 8 

1-3 67 8 

4-16 68-69 6 

1-3 70 8 

3-9 71 8 

1-3 72 8 



0-9 73 8 
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No. Question 



Answers 



Interval Col Card 



562. 


Interval tabulation of question #7. 


1- 5 


1 


1-3 






6-15 


2 








16-99 


3 




563. 


Interval tabulation of question #8. 


1- 5 


1 


1-3 






6-15 


2 








16-99 


3 




564. 


Interval tabulation of question #10. 


1- 5 


1 


1-3 






6-15 


2 








16-99 


3 




565. 


Interval tabulation of question $175. 


1-10 


1 


1-4 






11-20 


2 








21-30 


3 








31-99 


4 




566. 


Interval tabulation of question #176. 


1- 5 


1 


1-3 






6-10 


2 








11-99 


3 




567. 


Interval tabulation of question #178. 


1 


1 


1-4 






2 


2 








3 


3 








4-99 


4 




568. 


Interval tabulation of question #180. 


1 


1 


1-3 






2 


2 








3-99 


3 




569. 


Respondent's card number 






9 only 


570. 


Respondent's company number 






1-8 


571. 


Respondent's employment status 






1-3 


572. 


Respondent's skill level 






1-3 


573-4. 


Individual number 






1-99 


575. 


Interval tabulation of question #181. 


1-10 


1 


1-3 






11-20 


2 








21-99 


3 




576. 


Interval tabulation of question #182. 


1-10 


1 


1-2 






11-99 


2 




577. 


Interval tabulation of question #185. 


1 


1 


1-4 




2 


2 








3 


3 








4-99 


4 




578. 


Interval tabulation of question #187. 


1- 5 


1 


1-3 






6-10 


2 








11-99 


3 





2 

3 

4 



7 9 

8 9 

9 9 



O 

ERIC 



10 



9 



VO VO VO VO VO 



No. Question 


Answers 




Interval 


Col 


579. Interval tabulation of question 0188. 


No Promotions 


1 


1-4 


11 


1- 2 


2 








3- 4 


3 








5-99 


4 






580. Interval tabulation of question #206. 


1-61 


1 


1-5 


12 




-62 


2 








63-64 


3 








-65 


4 








66-99 


5 






581. Interval tabulation of question #210. 


1-15 


1 


1-3 


13 




16-30 


2 








31-99 


3 






582. Interval tabulation of question #216. 


0 


1 


1-3 


14 


1-10 


2 


; * 






11-99 


3 






583. Interval tabulation of question #217. 


0 


1 


1-3 


15 




1-10 


2 








11-99 


3 






584. Interval tabulation of question #218 


0 


1 


1-2 


16 


1-99 


2 






*85. Interval tabulation of question #219. 


0 


1 


1-3 


17 




1- 3 


2 








4-99 


3 






586. Interval tabulation of question #304. 


1- 5 


1 


1-3 


18 




6-10 


2 








11-99 


3 






587. Interval tabulation of question #311. 


1-25 


1 


1-4 


19 




26-35 


2 








36.45 


3 








46.99 


4 






588. Interval tabulation of question #322. 


1- 5 


1 


1-3 


20 




6-10 


2 








11-99 


3 






589. Interval tabulation of question #325. 


1- 5 


1 


1-3 


21 




6-10 


2 








11-99 


3 






590. Interval tabulation of question #350. 


1- 5 


1 


1-3 


22 


6-10 


2 








11-99 


3 








No. 


Question 


Answers 




Interval 


Col' 


591. 


Interval tabulation of question #356. 


1 


1 


1-5 * 


23 






2 


2 








- 


3 


3 










4 


4 










5-99 


5 






592. 


Interval tabulation of question #458. 


2- 9 


1 


1-4 


24 




10-13 


2 










14-15 


3 










16-99 


4 






593. 


Interval tabulation of question #459. 


2- 6 


1 


1-4 


25 






7- 9 


2 








■ .. * 


10-13 


3 










14-99 


4 






594. 


Interval tabulation of question #460. 


1 


1 


1-4 


26 






2- 3 


2 










4- 5 


3 








' • ■ 


6-99 


4 






595. 


Interval tabulation of question #461. 


2- 3 


1 


1-5 


27 






4- 5 


2 










6- 7 


3 










8- 9 


4 










10-99 


5 




. 


596. 


Interval tabulation of question #466. 


1 


1 


1-5 


28 






2- 3 


2 








V 


4- 5 


3 










6-8 


4 










9-99 


5 






597. 


Interval tabulation of question #467. 


1 


1 


1-5 


29 






2-3 - 


2 










4- 5 


3 








• 


6- 8 


4 










9-99 


5 






598. 


Interval tabulation of question #468. 


1 


1 


1-4 


30 




2- 3 


2 










4- 8 


3 










9-99 


4 






599. 


Interval tabulation of question #469. 


1 


1 


1-4 


31 






2- 8 


2 










9-12 


3 










13-99 


4 


: ' . 


> 
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No. Data 



Interval Col Card 



600. 


Interval tabulation 


of question #470. 


1 


1 








2- 8 


2 








9-10 


3 








11-99 


4 


601. 


Interval tabulation 


of question #471. 


1 


1 








2- 3 


2 








4- 8 


3 








9-99 


4 


602. 


Employment Status 


Active employees 


1 






Retired employees 


2 


603. 


Preretirement Status 


Co. 


* 8 with program 


1 






Co. 


*8 without program 


2 






Co. 


's with post 





program 3 



604. Preretirement Status Those attending program 1 

Those not attending program 2 

Those attending post program 3 



1-4 32 9 



1-4 33 9 



1-2 34 9 

1-3 35 9 



1-3 36 9 




APPENDIX C 



ADJUSTMENT TO RETIREMENT 
Retired Employees 



299. 



300. 

377. 

378. 

379. 

380. 

381. 

382. 

383. 

384. 

385. 

386. 

387. 



On the whole, how satisfied would you say you are with 
your way of life today? Would you say you are very 
satisfied, somewhat satisfied, somewhat dissatisfied, 
or very dissatisfied? 

All in all, how much unhappiness would you say you 
find in life today? Would you say a good deal, some 
but not very much, or almost none? 

I have made many plans for things I'll be doing a 
month or a year from now. 

The things I do are as interesting to me as they ever 
were. 

This is Just about the dreariest time of my life. 

I expect some interesting and pleasant things to 
happen to me in the future. 

These are the best years of my life. 

I often find a hard time keeping busy. 

As I grow older, things really seem better than 
I thought they would be. 

I am Just as happy as when I was younger. 

I feel old and somewhat tired. 

My life is full of worry. 

Things seem to be getting worse for me as I get 
older. 



Very dissatisfied 
Somewhat dissatisfied 
Somewhat satisfied 
Very satisfied 

Good deal 
Some • . . i . • 

Almost none 



SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


1 - C’ -.V» J 

SA-4 

i' ' . ' "V 


SA-1 


A-2 


D-3 


SD-4 -* * 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


SD=1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


SA-1 


A-2 


D-3 


SD-4 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


SD-1 


D-2 


A-3 


SA-4 


SA-1 


A-2 


D-3 


SD-4 


SA-1 


A-2 


D-3 


SD-4 


SA-1 


A-2 


D-3 


SD-4 



1 



1 

2 

3 
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RESISTANCE TO RETIREMENT 
Active Employees 



377. I have made many plane for things I'll be doing In 
retirement 

378. Much of a retired person's life is boring and 
monotonous. 

379. Retirement will probably be the drearleet time 
of my life. 

380. 1 expect some Interesting and pleasant things to 
happen to me In retirement. 

381. I expect retirement to be the best years of my life. 

382. I'll probably find a hard time keeping busy In 
retirement. 



SD-1 0-2 A-3 SA-4 

SA-1 A- 2 0-3 SD-4 

SA-1 A- 2 0-3 SD-4 

SD-1 0-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 

SA-1 A-2 0-3 SD-4 
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LIFE SATISFACTION SCALE 
Active Employees 



299. On the whole how satisfied would you say you are 





with your way of life today? Would you say you 
are very satisfied, somewhat more satisfied than 
dissatisfied, somewhat more dissatisfied than 
satisfied, very dissatisfied? 


Very dissatisfied 
Dissatisfied 
Satisfied 
Very satisfied 


300. 


All in all, how much unhappiness would you say you 
find in life today? Would you say you find a good 
deal, some, but not very much, or almost none? 


A good deal 
Some 

Almost none 




383. 


■ : i * * 1 t ■ \ 

As I grow older, things really seem better than 
I thought they would be. 


SD-1 D®2 A-3 


SA e 4 


384. 


I am just as happy as when I was younger. 


SD-1 D=2 A-3 


SA-4 


385. 


I feel old and somewhat tired. 


SA=1 A=2 D=3 


SD»4 


386. 


My life is full of worry. 


SA=1 A-2 D=3 


SD=4 


387. 


Things seem to be getting worse for me as I get 
older. 


SA-1 A-2 D-3 


SD=4 


388. 


My life could be happier thau it is now. 


SA-1 A-2 D=3 


SD-4 





( 



CM H CM CO 
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ACTIVITIES INDEXES 



The following seven indexes are derived from the respondent's answers to questions 
concerning their freetime activities, the frequency of engagement in each activity, and 
their liking, or enjoyment, of each activity. In addition, the respondent identified 
activities which he engaged in during the past but which he no longer engages in and 
his liking for the former activity. It was hypothesized that the latter index would 
provide a measure of disengagement. 



ENGAGEMENT IN ACTIVITIES SCALE 

The "Engagement in Activities" Scale is derived from the respondent's answer as 
to whether or not he presently engages in the activity mentioned. Engagement in activities 
is a raw count of the number of activities the respondent engages in. lhe forty-five 
different activities mentioned are listed as follows: 

12. How often do you play cards? 

15. How often do you go shopping? 

18. Attending movies or theaters? 

21. Visiting amusement parks? 

24. Doing art or craft work? 

27. Attending large social functions (church dinners, lodge dinners). 

30. Attending small social entertainments (dinner parties, etc.). 

33. Newspaper reading for pleasutc. 

36. Magazine reading for pleasure. 

39. 3ook reading for pleasure. 

42. Getting together or talking with family or relatives. 

45. Attending church and other religious organizations. 

48. Reading of Bible or other religious information. 

51. Dancing. 

54. Going out with wife (a partner). 

57. Entertaining at home. 

60. Fairs, exhibits, etc. 



O 








t 
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63. Informal contacts with friends or neighbors. 

66. Attending lectures (political, adult education, etc.) 

69. Listening to radio or TV. 

72. Odd jobs at home. 

75. Attending organization club meetings, as a member. 



EXTENT OP PARTICIPATION SCALE 

The "Extent of Participation" in activities scale is derived from the respondent's 
answers to the question "How often do you do the activity?" For each activity the 
respondent's answer was categorized according to frequency as follows: 

Daily 

Once or twice a week 

Once or twice a month 

Once or twice a year 

Never . . 



ENJOYMENT OP ACTIVITIES SCALE 

The "Enjoyment of Activities" Scale is derived from the respondent's answer 
concerning his enjoyment of the activities in which he presently engages . A 
numerical score for each respondent was computed according to the following 
responses : 



Rating 

Like very much 
Like 

Indifferent 

Dislike 

Dislike very much 



Numerical Weight 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 



RELATIVE ENJOYMENT OF ACTIVITIES INDEX 

The "Relative Enjoyment of Activities" Index is derived as follows: The 

respondent's total numerical score representing his subjective rating of enjoyment 
of the activities he engages in is divided by the number of activities engaged in. 

The significance of this scale is to permit comparison between respondents who 
engage in a few activities and. enjoy them very much and respondents who engage in 
many activities with a low enjoyment rating. 
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RELATIVE ENGAGEMENT IN ACTIVITIES SCALE 



The relative engagement in activities index is derived as follows: The mean 

frequency responses for each activity mentioned by the interviewer was constructed 
for all respondents. 

For example: 

Q. How often do you go shopping? Mean response for ell respondents is: 

"Once or twice a week." 

Mean numerical rating assigned is: "4" 

For each activity a numerical rating is assigned for responses 
deviating from the mean response. 

For example: 

Q. How often do you go shopping? Daily 

Once or twice a week 
Once or twice a month 
Once or twice a year 
Never 

The "Relative Engagement in Activities" index is computed by summing the frequency 
series of all activities in which the respondent presently engages and dividing by the 
number of activities in which he engages. 

The significance of the scale is to permit comparison between respondents who 
engage in a few activities frequently and respondents who engage in many activities 
infrequently. 



5 

4 (mean response) 
3 
2 
0 



DISENGAGEMENT FROM ACTIVITIES SCORE 

The disengagement from activities series is derived from the respondent's answers 
aa to whether he ever engaged in the activity mentioned. If the respondent indicated 
he had engaged in the activity in the past, he was asked to rate his past enjoyment of 
the activity. Numerical series for his subjective rating of enjoyment of past 
activities are computed by summing the respondent's subjective rating of all past 
activities. The numerical rating of past enjoyment was assigned as follows: 

Rating Numerical weight 

Like very much 6 

Like 5 

Indifferent 4 

Dislike 3 

Dislike very much 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD HEALTH SCALE 
Active and Retired Employees 



444 . 

451. 

452. 

453. 

454. 

455. 

456. 

457. 



My health is just beginning to be a problem for me. 

I feel pretty miserable a lot of the time. 

I never felt better in my life. 

If I can't feel better soon, I would just as soon die. 
I feel almost as well and happy as when I was younger. 
I am perfectly satisfied with my health. 

I worry about my health a lot. 



SA-1 A-2 D=*3 SD-4 
SA-1 A-2 D-3 SD-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SA-1 A® 2 D-3 SD-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD=1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SA-1 A-2 D-3 SD=4 



I would probably not run the risk of a serious 
operation even if I thought I might die sooner 

without it. Active Employees SA-1 A-2 D-3 SD-4 

Retired Employees SD-1 D=2 A-3 SA-4 



O 
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OBJECTIVE HEALTH RATING SCALE 
Active and Retired Employees 



227. 


Poor sight 


Has 


trouble 


1 


229. 


Poor hearing 


Has 


trouble 


1 


231. 


Crippled arms, hands, or legs. 


Has 


trouble 


1 


233. 


Heart trouble 


Has 


trouble 


1 


235. 


Stomach trouble 


Has 


trouble ' 


1 


237. 


Cancer 


Has 


trouble 


1 


239. 


Other 


Has 


trouble 


1 


241. 


Other 


Has 


trouble 


1 


243. 


Other 


Has 


trouble 


1 
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ECONOMIC DEPRIVATION 
Retired Employees 



487. 


I 


gave up my home. 


No 


1 












Yes 


2 






488. 


I 


moved to a leas expensive home. 


No 


1 












Yes 


2 






489. 


I 


buy less expensive food. 


No 


1 












Yes 


2 






490. 


I 


can't keep my home or furnishings In good repair. 


No 


1 












Yes 


2 






491. 


I 


buy less expensive clothes. 


No 


1 












Yes 


2 






492. 


I 


dropped some of my life Insurance. 


No 


1 












Yes 


2 






493. 


I 


dropped some of my health Insurance. 


No 


l 












Yes 


2 






494. 


I 


stopped taking trips. 


No 


l 












Yes 


2 






495. 


I 


gave up my car or bought a cheaper car. 


No 


l 












Yes 


2 






495. 


I 


had to start using acme of my savings to live on. 


No 


1 












Yes 


2 










EXPECTED ECONOMIC DEPRIVATION 














Active Employees 










487. 


I 


expect to give up my home. 


Disagree 


1 


Agree 


2 


488. 


I 


expect to move to a leas expensive home. 


Disagree 


1 


Agree 


2 


489. 


I 


expect to buy less expensive food. 


Disagree 


1 


Agree 


2 


490. 


t 


probably won't be able to keep my home or furnishings 












In good repair. 


Disagree 


1 


Agree 


2 


491. 


1 


expect to buy less expensive clothes. 


Disagree 


1 


Agree 


2 


492. 


i 


expect to drop some of my life Insurance. 


Disagree 


1 


Agree 


2 


493. 


I 


expect to drop some jf my health Insurance. 


Disagree 


1 


Agree 


2 




I 
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EXPECTED ECONOMIC DEPRIVATION (cont.) 
Active Employees 



494. 


I expect to stop taking trips. 


Disagree 


1 


Agree 


2 


495. 


I expect to give up my car or buy a cheaper car. 


Disagree 


1 


Agree 


2 


496. 


I expact to atart using some o£ my savings to 
live on. 


Disagree 


1 


Agree 


2 




RESISTANCE TO FINANCIAL STATUS 












Active Employee 










478. 


I am Just able to make ends meet. 


Disagree 


1 


Agree 


2 


479. 


I have store than enough money to get along on. 


Disagree 


1 


Agree 


2 


480. 


All my basic needs are cared for. 


Disagree 


1 


Agree 


2 


481. 


I am provided with many home comforts. 


Disagree 


1 


Agree 


2 


482. 


I wish I had more life Insurance. 


Agree 


1 


Disagree 


2 


483. 


I wish I had store health Insurance. 


Agree 


1 


Disagree 


2 


485. 


I feel the nee*' of more savings for emergencies. 


Agree 


1 


Disagree 


2 


486. 


I often worry about money matters. 


Agree 


1 


Disagree 


2 
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PLANS FOR RETIREMENT 



Active Employees 

302. How ouch planning have you done for your financial 
needs In retirement? 

Would you say you made many piano, few plans, or almost 
no plana? 

320. What about your retirement activities ; how much planning 
have you done In this area? 

Have you made many plana, a few plana, or no plans? 

323. Since we're talking about planning, have you done any 
planning concerning your health In retirement? 

Have you made many plana, a few plans, or no plans? 



Almost no plans 1 



Few plans 2 
Many plans 3 

No plans 1 
Few plans 2 
Many plans 3 

None 1 
Few 2 
Many 3 



Retired Employees 



302. Thinking back to when you were working, how much planning 





did vou do for your financial needs 


In retlrestent? 


No plans 


1 




Would you say you made many plana, a 


few plans, or almost 


Few 


2 




no plans? 




Many 


3 


320. 


What about your retirement activities, how much planning 








did you do In this area? 




None 


1 




Would you say you made many plana, a 


few plans, or no 


Few 


2 




plana? 




Many 


3 


323. 


Since we're talking about planning, 


did you happen to do 








any planning concerning your health 


In retirement, when 








you were still working? 




None 


1 




Would you say you made many plans, a 


few plans, or no 


Few 


2 




plana? 




Many 


3 





INTENSITY OF PRERETIREMENT EDUCATION 



Active and Retired Employees 

Would you mind telling me which of these areas your employer's preretirement program 
or counseling session covered? 



331. 


Pension benefits. 


Yes 


1 


No 


? 


333. 


Social Security benefits. 


Yes 


1 


No 


2 


335. 


Other financial planning. 


Yes 


1 


No 


2 


337. 


Health maintenance 


Yes 


1 


No 


2 


339. 


Activities 


Yes 


1 


No 


2 


*341. 


Housing and living accommodations 


Yes 


1 


No 


2 


343. 


Retired work activities. 


Yes 


1 


No 


2 


345. 


Legal aspects. 


Yes 


1 


NO 


2 


347. 


Mental health. 


Yes 


1 


No 


2 
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STEREOTYPES OP RETIREMENT 



Active and Retired Employees 



251. Do you feel, In general, that a person's health 
usually gets much worse alter they retire? 



Yes 1 

No 2 



389. Retirement Is generally bad for a person. 



SA»1 A- 2 D-3 SD-4 



390. People should retire only when they are no longer physically 

able to work. SA-1 A-2 D-3 SD-4 

391. Retired people do not generally receive the respect they 

deserve from younger people. SA-1 A* 2 D-3 SD-4 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD JOB 
Active Employees 



433. My job Is highly regarded by others. 

434. My job carries good pay. 

435. My job leaves me a good deal of time to spend with my 
family. 

436. My job is stable and secure. 

437. My fellow workers like me. 

438. My wife and family approve highly of the work I do. 

440. The people I work with help each other out when someone 
falls behind or gets In a tight spot. 



SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 

SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 

SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 



Retired Employees 



433. My job was highly regarded by others. 

434. My Job carried good pay. 

435. My job left me a good deal of time to spend with my family. 

436. My Job was stable and secure. 

437. My fellow workers liked me. 

438. My wife and family approved highly of the work I did. 

440. The people I worked with helped each other out when someone 
fell behind or got in a tight spot. 



SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 T-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 

SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 




ATTITUDE TOWARD COMPANY 



426. 

429. 

430. 

431. 

441. 

442. 

443. 



426. 

429. 

430. 

431. 

441. 

442. 

443. 



Active Employees 



Management always does Its best to give us 

good working conditions. SD-1 

Management is really Interested In the welfare of 

employees. SD-1 

The people who get promotions usually deserve them. SD-1 

I receive regular advancements and promotions. SD-1 

The longer I work for the company the more I feel I belong. SD-1 

There are plenty of good jobs around here for those who 

want to get ahead. SD-1 

I am always proud to work for the company. SD-1 



Retired Employees 



Management always did its best to give us good working 



conditions. SD-1 

Management was really interested in the welfare of 

employees. SD-1 

the peop’.e who got promotions usually deserved them. SD-1 

I was satisfied with the advancements and promotions I 
received. SD-1 

The longer 1 worked for the company the more 1 felt I belonged 
there. SD-1 



there were plenty of good jobs for those who wanted to 
get ahead. 



SD-1 



D-2 A-3 

D-2 A-3 
D-2 A-3 
D-2 A**3 
D-2 A-3 

D-2 A-3 
D-2 A-3 



D-2 A-3 

D-2 A-3 
D-2 A-3 

D-2 A-3 

D-2 A-3 

D-2 A-3 



SA-4 

SA*4 

SA-4 

SA-4 

SA-4 

SA-4 

SA-4 



SA-4 

SA-4 

SA-4 

SA-4 

SA-4 

SA-4 




1 mas always proud to work for the company. 



SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
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ATTITUDE TOWARD MY WORK ITSELF 
Active Employee 



418. My job involves Interesting kinds of tasks. 

419. My job gives me a chance to do the things I am best at. 

420. I seldom feel worn out and tired on my Job. 

421. My Job Is meaningful and worthwhile. 

422. In my job I am able to experiment with doing things In 
new ways. 

423. Ihe work I do In my job Involves figuring things out 
much of the time. 

424. The work I do In my Job Involves doing new things quite 
frequently. 



SD-1 1>»2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 

SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 

SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 

SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 



Retired Employees 



418. My job Involved doing Interesting kinds of tasks 

419. My Job gave me a chance to do the things I am beat at. 

420. I seldom felt worn out and tired on my Job. 

421. My job was meaningful and worthwhile. 

422. In my job I was able to experiment with doing things In 
new ways. 

423. Ihe work I did in my Job Involved figuring things out 
much of the time. 

424. The work 1 did In my job Involved doing new things quite 
frequently. 



SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 

SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 

SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 

SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 




ATTITUDE TOWARD SUPERVISION 



Active Enployeee 



425. My job leaves me fairly free of supervision, lets me 
be independent. 

427. My boss is never too interested in his own success to care 
about the needs of his employees. 

428. Hy boss gives me credit and praise for work well done. 

432. My supervisor is fair in dealing with me. 



SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 

SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 



Retired Employees 



425. My job left me fairly free of supervision, let me be 
Independent. 

427. My boss was never too Interested in his own success to care 
about the needs of employees. 

428. My boss gave me credit and praise for work well done. 

432. My supervisor was fair In dealing with me. 



SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 

SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 
SD-1 D-2 A-3 SA-4 



O 
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WORK MOTIVATION SCALE 
Retired Employees 



392. Mixing with people on the job. 



393. Gave me a feeling of being useful. 



394. The respect that it brought from others. 



395. New things happening on the job. 



396. The money it brought in. 



397. The work itself. 




Not Important 1 
Somewhat Important 2 
Very Important 3 

Not Important 1 
Somewhat Important 2 
Very Important 3 

Not Important 1 
Somewhat Important 2 
Very Important 3 

Not Inportant 1 
Somewhat Important 2 
Very Important 3 

Not Important 1 
Somewhat Important 2 
Very Important 3 

Not Important 1 
Somewhat Important 2 
Very Important 3 





• a* 



1 
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WORK MOTIVATION SCALE 
Active Employees 



392. Mixing with people on the Job. 



393. Gives me a feeling of being useful. 



394. The respect that it brings from others. 



395. New things happening on the Job. 



396. The money it brings in. 



397. The work Itself. 



£RIC Clearinghouse 

Hovioim 

on Adult Education 



Not Important 
Somewhat Important 
Very Important 

Not Important 
Somewhat Important 
Very Important 

Not Important 
Somewhat Important 
Very Important 

Not Important 
Somewhat Important 
Very Important 

Not Important 
Somewhat Important 
Very Important 

Not Important 
Somewhat Important 
Very Important 
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